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TEIAL BY PANGHIyAT, 



IStli August, 1807. 

There is sueli a strange mixture of fraud and honesty in Sure of 
the natives of India, and even in the same individuals, in Ssty'^fn 
different circumstances, that none but a native can, on many 
occasions, penetrate the motives from ■wMch such opposite 
conduct arises. The numerous petty dealings constantly 
going on, with comparatively very few disputes, the frequency Snce. 
of depositing money and valuable articles without any kind 
of voucher, and the general practice of lending money without 
any kind of receipt or document but the accounts of the 
parties, manifest a high degree of mutual confidence, which 
can originate only in a conviction of the probity of each other. 

But, on the other hand, every native will perjure himself. In 
every htigation respecting water, boundaries of villages, and 
privileges of caste — in all these cases, he never speaks the 
truth, unless from the accident of its being on the side which 
he conceives himself bound 'to espouse. He will also pequre 
himself (not uniformly indeed, yet with httle hesitation) in 
favour of a relation, a friend, or an inhabitant of the same 
village; and even in favour of persons in whose welfare he 
has apparently no concern. These causes, added to bribery, 
render perjury so common, that scarcely any dependence can 
be placed upon evidence, unless where it is supported by 
collateral proofs. The number of witnesses, and even their 
general character, is therefore of less consequence than an 
acquaintance with those particulars, customs, and prejudices 
by which their evidence is likely to- be biassed. The Judge 
must always be inferior to a native in knowledge of this kind. 

He will likewise be deficient in language ; he never can be so 
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mucli master of it as to follow and detect the minute points 
by which truth and falsehood are often separated. The voice 
of a witness, the manner, the mode of expression, the use of 
words of a less positive, though often similar sense — all these 
must be beyond the reach of a European, whose knowledge 
of an Indian language can never extend to such niceties. The 
Judge must, therefore, often require explanation from the 
officers of the Court, and trust to their opinion. Where he 
forms a wrong one, there is little hope of his being enabled to 
correct it from any arguments that may be adduced by the 
pleaders; for these men will most probably agree among 
themselves, and divide all fees, and care very little which 
of the parties in a suit is successful. 

It is to be feared that no complete remedy for these evils 
can be found ; but the most effectual one would be to resort 
to the trial by jury, termed by the inhabitants panchayat, or 
sabha, according to their respective languages. The judicial 
code in civil cases authorizes trial by referees, arbitrators, 
and munsifs, but says nothing of trial by panchayat. It 
seems strange that this code, which has been framed expressly 
for the benefit of the natives, should omit entirely the only 
mode of trial which is generally so popular among them, and 
regarded as fair and legal ; for there can be no doubt that the 
trial by panchayat is as much the common law of India in 
civil matters, as that by jury is of England. No native 
thinks that justice is done where it is not adopted; and in 
appeals of causes formerly settled, whether under a native 
government or under that of the Company, previous to the 
establishment of the Courts, the reason assigned in almost 
every instance was that the decision was not given by a 
panchayat, but by a public officer, or by persons acting 
under his influence or sitting in his presence. The native 
who has a good cause always applies for a panchayat ; while 
he who has a bad one, seeks the decision of a Collector or 
a Judge, because he knows that it is easier to deceive them. 
It may be objected that a panchayat has no fixed constitution, 
that the number of its members may vary from five to fifty, 
or even more, and that its verdicts are often capricious. But 
all these objections formerly lay against juries, and they 
'might unquestionably be removed from panchayats by future 
improvements. The native commissioners are so much 
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restricted, and tlieir proceedings so liable to be suspended or 
reversed, that the whole administration of civil justice may be 
said to centre in the person of a Zillah Judge, who, though he 
may be endowed with the greatest talents and application, 
must ever remain but imperfectly acquainted with the language 
and customs of the people on whose rights he decides. A 
panchayat has greatly the advantage of the Judge in these 
matters ; and being less exposed to intrigue and bribery than 
the officers of the Court, it would be more capable than the 
Judge of ascertaining the truth, and more willing than his 
officers to support it. It would be idle to expect that justice 
could be administered personally by a single European to a 
whole province or zillah. In every populous country justice 
can be leroperly distributed only by means of the natives. 
If it is supposed that they cannot be made to dispense it to each 
other, it is still more unlikely that this can be accomplished 
by a stranger. The code has, however, imposed this task upon 
th§ Zillah Judge, evidently from the idea that the natives are 
not to be trusted. There is certainly no situation in which a 
native can receive bribes with greater facility and less risk of 
discovery than in that of a commissioner ; but the evil might 
be prevented in a great measure by obliging him to try all 
suits by a panchayat, where either of the parties required it. 
The natives cannot surely, with any foundation, be said to be 
judged by their own laws, while the trial by panchayat, to 
which they have always been accustomed, is done away. 
The code provides referees and arbitrators ; but these are 
not what the native wants. He has most probably had 
recourse to them akeady; and when he comes forward to 
complain publicly, he expects a panchayat. The rapacity 
of many of the native governments and their officers com- 
pelled the inhabitants, for their own sakes, to settle all 
disputes concerning property as secretly as possible, by the 
help of referees or arbitrators ; but where these means failed, 
they were constrained to make the suit public, merely because 
a panchayat could not be assembled without the interposition 
of authority. They still proceed in this manner ; and where 
the parties can agree about referees or arbitrators, they can 
generally obtain them without application to a court of justice, 
Panchayats will, no doubt, be occasionally influenced by 
corrupt motives, as well as the officers of a court of justice ; 
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but wben tbis bappcnSj it is better that tbe disgrace sliotild 
fall on tlie pancbayat than the Court; for in the one case, 
the inhabitants can only lament the depravity of their ovrn 
morals, but in the other, the Court and the Government by 
whieh they have been introduced, will be rendered unpopular. 
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22nd November, 1813. 

The judicial system introduced into India by the British 
Government, though it has, in many instances, given to the 
natives a greater degree of protection and security in their a^ccdby the 
persons and property than they had before enjoyed, yet in iovlmment. 
others, again, from the collision of authorities which it has 
occasioned, from the want of a more summary process in 
petty suits, and from the annihilation of the ancient juris- 
diction of the potails, or heads of villages, it has left justice 
more dif&cult of attainment than it was before. It has had 
the beneficial effect of showing to the people of India that not 
only individuals, but public officers and Government itself, are 
accountable for every act done by them contrary to the laws, 
and that it is the wish of Government that its power should 
be founded on justice. But though the natives admire this 
principle, they certainly do not think so highly of the means 
which have been adopted for its accomplishment; for the 
system is regarded by them rather as one of good intention 
than of efficient operation. Its main defects are, that it is too 
artificial, and too little adapted to the state of society in 
India ; that it proceeds upon the assumption that the natives 
are altogether unworthy of trust, and, in consequence, it 
requires too little native and too much European agency ; and 
that it takes the duties of Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Police from the Collector, by whom alone they can be ade- 
qnately discharged, and throws them upon the Judge, who has 
no time to attend to them, and who cannot engage in them 
without deranging the municipal institutions of the country, 
which connect them inseparably with the office of Collector. 
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to judicial 
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English 
maxims not 
always 
applicable to 
India. 


The judicial 
system will 
be rendered 
more effec- 
tive by the 
proposed 
changes. 


In seeking to faciKtate the administration of justice and 
the police, it is not necessary to overthrow, but to correct the 
existing system; and with this view two important altera- 
tions must be adopted — ^first, the confining the Judge entirely 
to his judicial functions ; and, second, the separating the 
offices of Magistrate and Superintendent of Police from that 
of Judge, and reuniting them to that of Collector, as they 
formerly were under the British G-ovemment, and as they 
always are under the native princes. It would also he ex- 
pedient to grant to the Collector .and the heads of villages 
a limited jurisdiction in petty civil suits. By this arrange- 
ment, the Judge would be relieved from the duties of Magis- 
trate and from the hearing of a number of petty causes, 
which occupy the greater part of his time, and would 
have abundant leisure to get through all the suits that came 
before him. The police would be infinitely better managed 
by the Collector than by the Judge; and the potails and 
curnums of villages would be relieved from serving two 
masters, the Collector in matters of revenue, and the Judge in 
those of police, and would regain their usual authority, which 
has been too much weakened, and strengthen Government. 
The union of the powers of Magistrate and Collector may 
appear extraordinary in this country ; but as the municipal 
institutions of India are calculated for those duties being 
vested in the same person, it is much better that they should 
remain united in him, by whom alone they can be adequately 
discharged, than that, by a separation, the important office of 
Magistrate should he rendered totally inefficient. lye are not 
to consider English maxims as always applicable to India, 
hnt to follow those rules which are most applicable to that 
country, as it now is. India has no political freedom, no voice 
in framing laws or irnposing taxes ; and many regulations are 
now proper there, which might be otherwise under a state of 
greater freedom. 

_ The present judicial system can suffer no detriment, but 
will rather be invigorated by restoring the office of Magistrate 
to the Collector. The duties of Magistrate and Judge are so 
totally unconnected, that no collision of authorities can pos- 
sibly arise from the measure. But it wiU require much con- 
sideration, and perhaps great practical experience, before such 
line of distinction can he drawn between the powers of the 
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Judge and of the Collector in Ms judicial capacity, as may 
prevent their clashing with each other. The usage of India 
entrusts to the Collectors the fiscal and judicial powers in an 
equal degree : the British Government has made a complete 
separation of them. Their union to a certain extent would 
render the administration of justice much more efficacious, hy 
enabling it to reach numberless petty cases which would 
otherwise be left without remedy ; but the separation should 
still be sufficiently wide to preserve a perfect control over the 
Collector, whenever it was supposed that he could have any 
bias as a party concerned. 

If the Collector is invested with the authority of Magistrate, 
his situation as far as regards the police wffil be exactly the 
same as under the native princes : he will have the undivided 
command of all the village servants, and will be able to employ 
them, according to the custom of the country, in the duties 
both of revenue and police. The constitution of Indian 
villages has been so often explained, that it is hardly 
necessary to repeat that, under the Hindu Government, the 
police is directed by their respective potails, or head farmers, 
with the assistance of the tottis and talaris, the hereditary 
village watchmen. The powers of the potail, as Magistrate, 
though not defined by any written law, are sufficiently limited 
by the custom of the country to prevent their being converted 
into an engine of oppression. He has every facility for 
apprehending offenders, but he is rarely permitted to -inflict 
even the most trifling punishment. In petty affrays or 
assaults, he may confine in the cutcherry for one or two 
days, and take bail for good behaviour. Where the conduct 
of the aggressor has been particularly outrageous, he may put 
him in the stocks for a day, or punish him with two or three 
strokes with a cane ; but the stocks and the cane are seldom 
resorted to. In offences of magnitude, such as housebreaking, 
robbery, or murder, he apprehends, examines, and reports, 
but cannot punish. The proceedings, on such occasions, are 
usually as follows : — When a robbery happens within the limits 
of the village, information is immediately brought to the 
potail, who, if the robbery has been perpetrated by a gang, 
and resistance is expected, puts himself at the head of a 
number of armed inhabitants, and goes in quest of the 
banditti ; but if there be only one or two robbers, he instantly 
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calls the village watchmen together, and despatches them in 
pursuit. They repair to the spot where the robbery has been 
committed, and are guided by such intelligence as they can 
obtain there. If they can jDrocure none, they shape their 
course by their knowledge of suspicious characters in the 
neighbouring villages, or they endeavour to trace the marks 
of the robbers' feet in the land ; and where it passes their omi 
boundary, they show it to the watchmen and potail of the 
village within whose limit it has entered, who are then 
answerable for the apprehension of the offender. But if the 
offender is taken within the jurisdiction of the village where 
the robbery was committed, he is carried before the potail, 
who, with the curnum, investigate the matter publicly in the 
cutcherry. The deposition of the prisoner is taken in writing ; 
that of the principal witnesses is also sometimes, but not 
always, committed to writing. When the examination is 
finished, the potail and curnum, with the prisoner and 
witnesses, proceed to the station of the district amild&, w-ho 
again examines the parties, and commits the whole of the 
depositions to writing. He then reports the circumstances to 
the amild& of the province, and, according to the orders he 
may receive, either detains the prisoner for future examina- 
tion, when the head or provincial amildar comes to the spot 
in his ordinary circuits, or immediately sends forward the 
prisoner and witnesses to him. Under the Hindu princes, 
the provincial amildar has not only the authority of a 
Magistrate, but all the powers of a Criminal Judge in their 
utmost extent, and his sentence is therefore final. He is 
sometimes restrained from ordering the execution of a 
capital sentence until he has made a reference to the prince ; 
but this is not usual. The sentence of death is, however, 
rarely passed, except in cases of murder, or in some very 
atrocious cases of gang-robbery, accomjDanied with maiming. 
PaiicMyats The Hiudus did not employ panchayats in criminal cases. 
Hindis in Judge, eitlioi alone, or with the assistance of his deputies 

or other public officers, tried and passed sentence. 

Hindu The account which has been given*^of the potail in his 

taine?in%ie Capacity of village magistrate, in the States of the native 
om? princes, was equally applicable to him in the dominions of the 
Company until the introduction of the judicial system. The 
of uniting district amildar of the Hindus was similar to the tahsild& 
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of the Company’s Government. BOis powers as a Magistrate 
very little exceeded those of the potail, only that he might, 
and the potails could not, levy small fines for petty offences. 
The provincial amildar of the Hindus was the old Collector 
of the Company’s Government exercising judicial authority. 
The Collector has very properly been deprived of the functions 
of a Criminal Judge, but all those of Magistrate ought to be 
left to him entire and imdivided; for by no other arrangement 
can there be a cheap and active police, capable of protecting 
the persons and property of the inhabitants. There may 
indeed be an expensive police establishment, but its ineffi- 
ciency will be nearly proportionate to its expense. No new or 
extraordinary powers are requisite to enable the Collectors to 
superintend the police. Those vested in the Magistrate by 
Eegulation VI., 1802, will be amply sufficient for this purpose ; 
and those exercised by the potails and tahsHdars, being as 
limited as they well can be, consistently with efficiency, ought 
to be continued to them, in the same manner as xmder the 
Hindu sovereigns. By this means the duties of Collector 
and Magistrate will be conducted without any jarring of 
European authorities, without innovating upon ancient usage, 
by placing the heads of villages and the village servants under 
two masters, the Judge and the Collector ; without disgusting 
the potails and curnums and village watchmen, by subjecting 
them to the constant interference, and even to the control of 
hired darogahs ; and without any additional expense, because 
the hereditary village servants and the Collector’s revenue 
servants are fully adequate to every object of police. By the 
Hindu institutions the duties of police and revenue are closely 
interwoven. The village watchmen, the potails, and even the 
curnums or village registrars, are both revenue and police 
servants, and the tahsildars and their establishments are 
employed alike in both duties. When, therefore, the Collector 
is also Magistrate, everything flows in its usual channel. The 
village watchmen act zealously under their hereditary potails, 
whom they respect ; and these again, proud of the station which 
they occupy, endeavour to justify the confidence reposed in 
them, by a vigilant performance of. their duties as village 
magistrates; and the amildars, knowing perfectly how useful 
the potails axe in maintakdng the mtemal tranquillity of the 
country, and how necessary it is to support atheir influence. 


the super- 
vision of the 
police, magis- 
tracy and 
revenue in 
the Collector* 
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by the 
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Expediency 
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the Collector 
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powers as 
Magistrate 
may be 
questioned. 

• Such a 
measure, 
however, is 
in accord- 
ance with the 
ancient sys- 
tem of the 
country. 


never interfere mtli them in the management of the village 
police, hnt, on the contrary, assist them with their own servants 
in cases of n§ed. The union of pohce and revenue is supported 
by veneration for ancient cnstoms, and by the habits of the 
people. As the system is under the direct management of the 
potails, who are the most respectable body of landholders in 
India, and as they are more deeply interested in the preserva- 
tion of the peace of their villages than any other class of men, 
and have the willing co-operation of the inhabitants, the police 
in their hands has every advantage which can he derived from 
the employment of a most active and zealous body of village 
watchmen and from the cordial assistance of the people. 

The new system of police established under the Judicial 
Eegulations has everything agaiust it and nothing in its 
favour. It is at variance with the feelings and prejudices of 
the people, and has therefore no moral force to uphold it. 
It rests almost exclusively on the services of a set of hired 
darogahs and peons, who, having no connection or common 
interest with the inhabitants, and not having, like the here- 
ditary watchmen, been trained from infancy to their' business, 
have neither the requisite zeal nor skill for its execution ; and 
as it places the potails and talfeis in some degree under 
the control of the darogahs, it lessens the influence of the 
potails in their villages, and deprives the talm-is of the credit 
and rewards they usually obtain from successful exertions in 
the apprehension of robbers ; and it thus injures the only men 
by whom the duties of police can be efficiently discharged. 

Few persons who have bestowed any attention on the 
municipal institutions of the village corporations, or little 
republics, of which India is composed, will doubt the absolute 
necessity of placing the police in the hands of the Collector ; 
hut sonae may question the expediency of granting bi-m judicial 
powers, and many who think that they should be granted, will 
entertain very different opinions with regard to their natm-e 
and extent. In framing new regulations for India, it is always 
desirable to examine previously what are the existing ancient 
ones of the country, and what part of them it would he 
prudent to preserve or abolish. It may, therefore, he neces- 
sary to state, in a few words, what were the judicial powers 
exercised under the Hindu princes in the countries now 
forming the British empire in India, by the various grada- 
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tions of revenue servants, from the potail to the head amil- 
dar or Collector. The authority which they possessed in 
criminal matters has been ah'eady noticed ; it now, therefore, 
only remains to show what it was in civil cases. 

In matters of caste and religion they never interfered. Description 
unless in order to guard the peace of the country from being system as 
disturbed by tumults which sometimes arose from litigations So^f 
on these subjects. Disputes relative to caste or religion 
between individuals were settled by the head of the caste, or of caste and 
the spiritual guide, without any communication whatever with 
the officers of Government. If either of the parties was dis- 
satisfied, he appealed from the head of the caste or the 
spiritual guide of the village, according to the nature of the 
case, to the head of the caste or the head spiritual guide of 
the province, and their decisions were usually final ; and, when 
necessary, they enforced them by fine or excommunication. 

When a dispute arose regarding property, the parties, in in questions 
the first instance, usually chose arbitrators in the village, 
who, unless the amount was very trifling, always gave their 
decision in writing to both parties* When the disputes 
respected accounts, an adjustment of them was made, and 
copies, signed by arbitrators and litigants, were mutually 
exchanged. If either party was dissatisfied, he appealed to 
the amildar of the district or province; but no second 
adjustment was allowed, except in cases of the most evident 
partiality. When either of the litigants wished to have his Assembly of 
cause settled by a panchayat, he applied to the potail of the Procedure, 
village, who ordered it to be assembled. Such of the members 
as the parties chose to challenge were withdrawn. The first 
step of the panch^at was to take a bond from the parties, 
stating that they were willing to abide by their decision : the 
panchayat then proceeded to examine the parties and their 
witnesses. If the cause was one of considerable magnitude, 
the depositions of the witnesses and parties were taken in 
writing and inserted in the decision, copies of which, signed 
by all the members and the litigants themselves, were given to 
each of the parties. If the suit was for a thing of little value, 
the decision was given in writing, but the depositions of the 
witnesses, and very frequently also those of the parties, were 
omitted. Appeals might be made to the, district amildar, 
and from him to the amildar of the province, for a new 
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panchayat? which was, however, rarely granted, unless when 
it appeared that corruption or intimidation had been em- 
ployed. The panchayat was sometimes placed under restraint 
with regard to communication with other persons, and obliged 
to decide without separating; but this was not so usual as 
adjournments, particularly in matters of account. 

Duty of The potail had no control over the panchayat. It did not 

nSn^v^ith presence ; for this circumstance alone would 

pancbiiyats. ^ ^ trial, ou the ground that he had 

influenced some of the members. His judicial authority, 
therefore, in suits between individuals, extended no further 
than the assembling of panchayats and carrying their 
decisions into effect. It is true that application was often 
made to him in the first instance as an arbitrator, but this 
was optional, and depended much upon his personal cha- 
racter. When he acted in this capacity, the curnum usually 
sat with him, to assist with his advice and to witness the 
Disputes decision. The only occasion on which he could be said to 
iifdMdSais exercise the authority of a judge, was in eases of disputed rent 
^^dGovem- property between individuals and Government. In all 
cases of this kind no panchayat or arbitration was admitted : 
" he heard the complaint, and gave his decision or order ver- 
bally. The^party might appeal to all the different gradations 
of amildars, and even to the sovereign, but in no stage of the 
business was any arbitration or trial necessarily allowed. 
The amildar, however, frequently referred such eases to the 
opinion of respectable inhabitants, and acted accordingly. 
Judicial au- The Ju^cial authority of the district amilclar differed in 

amMi/o*® no respcct from that of the potail, except in the greater extent 
a IB tic. jurisdiction, and in his being authorized to compel 

persons who refused to answer demands against them, to 
submit them to trial by arbitration or panchayat. He, like 
the potail, decided all suits which the parties voluntarily 
brought before him as an arbitrator, and of his own authority 
all cases of rent in which Government was a party. 

Of the amu- The anuldfir of the province, or Collector, was governed 
proviuce. by the same rules as the district amildar in his judicial 

capacity. He decided of his own authority in questions where 
Government was a party, and in all those between individuals 
which were submitted to him by the parties ; but in aU other 
eases, settled by arbitration or panchayat, he had no power 
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beyond that of enforcing the execution of the decisions given. 

Appeals were very seldom made from him: they could be 
made only to the sovereign, and, unless in cases of the most 
glaring injustice, they were not attended to. 

Prom what has been said, it appears that under the xrnderthe 
Hindu administration there were no courts of justice, except- we 
ing the cuteherries of the potails and amildars, and that all 
civil. causes of importance were settled by panch%ats. The the potails 
number of persons composing the panchayat was not limited Sdp^ncM? 
by any rule ; it was five, ten, and sometimes twenty, but most 
usually eight or ten. There was no limitation as to the value 
in suits tried by panchayats, assembled by the potail or amil- 
dar. It was left entirely to the discretion of the parties, who, 
if they thought that a sufficient number of persons properly 
qualified to give a decision, were not to be found in the village, 
repaired to the town in which the district amild& resided, 
who ordered a panchayat either there or in any other place 
that they desired. Copies of decisions by panchayats, arbi- j^ecords of 
trators, or potails and amildars, were seldom preserved in 
any public office, except in suits of great importance or for 
real property. But this was attended with no inconvenience, . 
because, the practice being founded on the supposition that the 
people could read and write, the parties are, in India, always 
the keepers of their owm records, and are, from many local 
causes, much better guardians of them than any public ofiice. 

There is probably no native government in India which Frequent de- 
has not lost the whole of its records more than once by the rfeSunfer 
devastations of war. A native army, sometimes in advancing, govS?i- 
and always in retreating, sets fire to everything within its 
reach, and the dryness of the climate and the slightness of 
the buildings render the destruction rapid and extensive. 

Even in the strongest hill-forts, the public records are not 
secure ; for when such places are taken, the assailants enter 
every public building, and, in searching for plunder, toss 
the records into the open air, where they are destroyed by 
fire or the weather. This was the fate of all the records of 
the Mysore Government at Seringapatam ; they were thrown 
from the cutcherry into the parade below, and were almost 
entirely dissolved by a torrent of rain which fell next day. 

Besides the danger from the enemy, the cutcherry of * the 
village and the house of the curnum, in times of disorder, are 
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often maliciously set fire to by persons who expect to derive 
some advantage from the annihilation of particular documents. 
From these causes the curnums usually keep two, and even 
three copies of the revenue records, and one copy is generally 
buried. Individuals also preserve their valuable documents in 
the same manner. We ought, therefore, to continue the 
Indian practice of giving copies of judicial decisions to the 
parties concerned, since, in fact, they cannot be so safe under 
any other custody. 

The mode of distributing justice has been described as it 
was under a vigorous government. When the government 
was weak and rapacious, corruption descended from the head, 
through every gradation, to the lowest officer of the State, 
and justice was bought and sold. Still, however, the evil was 
greatly diminished by the universal practice of resorting to 
arbitration and panchayat, and by public dpinion; for every 
interference of a public officer with their proceedings was 
extremely unpopular, and, where undue influence had been 
exerted, the successful party was liable to lose what he had 
unjustly gained by a new trial, and the first change of the 
administration of the province. The strong attachment of 
the natives to trial by panchayat has, no doubt, in some 
degree, arisen from the dread of the venality of their rulers ; 
but it has probably been increased and confirmed by the 
conviction resulting from experience, that no judge, however 
upright and active, was so competent as such a body to 
dispense justice correctly and expeditiously. 

The main defect of the Indian system was its resting too 
much on the personal character of the men who happened to 
be in office. This evil will, as far as possible, be gradually 
remedied by the courts established under European Judges ; 
and under such a cheek, the ancient simple Hindu forms 
might be preserved in practice, to the great satisfaction 
and benefit of the inhabitants. The adoption of this measure 
would not involve any essential change in the constitution 
and authority of the judicial courts. These ought to be 
maintained ; but with a jurisdiction so regulated, as to give 
full effect to the operation of panchayats in facilitating the 
dispensation of justice,. Nothing would be so effectual in 
promoting the attainment of this object as a recurrence 
to the Hindu system in all minor cases, under such limitations 
as might guard against abuse. 


( 17 ) 


THE PREVENTION OF RIOTS IN CONNECTION WITH 
CASTE DISPUTES, 



3ra July, 1820. 

The imfortunate riot at Masnlipatam on the 29th of May, Fatal riot at 
in whicli three persons lost their lives, seems to have arisen tam.^ pro- 
from one of those disputes about ceremonies, which are so Sector ai!a 
common between the right and left hand castes. The great 
population of Masulipatam renders it peculiarly liable to such regarding 

X X X , . X . ■ V ^rocossionst 

disturbances, and the welhknown zeal uf the Collector has led and other 
him to adopt measures for their prevention. But I fear that moniais. 
they will not have the desired effect, and that, if sanctioned, questioning 
they will rather augment than mitigate the evil. The Collector’s 
proposition is that all differences respecting procession and other p^posaia. 
ceremonies should be decided by the courts of law, and that, in 
the mean time, he should support the party whose claim seems 
consistent with natural right. He observes that the beating 
of tom-toms,* riding in a palankeen, and erecting a pand^l,t are 
privileges which injure nobody, and naturally belong to every 
person who can afford to pay for them. This is very true ; 
but it is also true that things equally harmless in them- 
selves have in all ages and in all nations, and in our own 
as well as in others^ frequently excited the most obstinate 
and sanguinary contests. The alteration of a mere form or 
symbol of no importance has as often produced these effects as 
an attack on the fundamental principles of the national faith. ^ 

It would therefore be extremely impradent to use the authority 
of Government in supporting the performance of ceremonies . 

•which we know are likely to be opposed by a large body of the 
natives. On all such occasions it would be most advisable that 

^ Tom-toififij a sort of dram tised tiie natives. 

t Fanddlf a temporary shed» 
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the officers of Government should take no part, but entirely 
confine themselves to the preservation of the public peace, 
•which will, in almost every case, be more likely to be secured 
by discouraging, rather than promoting, disputed claims to the 
right of using palankeens, flags, and other marks of distinction 
during the celebration of certain ceremonies. 

Argument The Magistrate seems to think that, because a decision of 
MatStrate. the Zillah Court put a stop to the opposition given to the caste 
Answertoit. {jx having the Vaduklain rites performed in their 

houses in the language of the Vedas, it ^voiild have the same 
efficacy in stopping the opposition to marriage processions ; but 
the cases are entirely different. The Banians have the sanction 
of the shastras for the use of the Yaduklam rites in their 
families : the ceremony is private, and the opposition is only by 
a few Brahmins. But in the case of the marriage procession, 
there is no sanction of the shastras; the ceremony is public and 
lasts for days together, and the opposition is by the whole of 
the right-hand against the whole of the left-hand castes, and 
brings every Hindu into the conflict. 

Order passed ^h® result of the Magistrate’s experiment ought to make 

us avoid the repetition of it. We find from his own statement 
result. mischief was occasioned by his wish to restore to 

the caste of goldsmiths the right of riding in a palankeen, 
which he considered to belong to every man who chose to pay 
for it. He annulled a former order against it, in consequence 
of the complaint of the writer of the Zillah Court, that he was 
hindered by it from performing his son’s marriage in a manner 
suitable to his rank ; and as he did not apprehend any dis- 
turbance, he left Masulipatam before the ceremony took place. 
The Assistant Magistrate, however, two days before its com- 
mencement, received information that opposition w^as intended. 
He did whatever could be done to preserve the peace of the 
town, but to no purpose. He issued a proclamation, stationed 
the police in the streets to prevent riot, reinforced them with 
the revenue peons, and desired the officer commanding the 
troops to keep them in readiness within their lines. But in 
spite of all these precautions, a serious afiray, as might have 
been expected, occurs, in which property is plundered and 
lives ai-e lost ; and all this array of civil and military power, 
. and all this tumult, arises solely from its being thought neces- 
„ ' * Shastras here mean the sacred scriptures of the Hindus. 
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sary that a writer of the court should have a palankeen at the 
celebration of a marriage. Had the writer not looked for the 
support of the Magistrate, he would undoubtedly not have 
ventured to go in procession, and no disturbance would have 
happened. 

The Magistrate states that this very writer had gone about 
for many years in a palankeen without hindrance. But this 
is not the point in dispute : it is not his using a palankeen on 
his ordinary business, but his going in procession. It is this 
which constitutes the triumph of one party and the defeat 
of the other, and which, whilst such opinions are entertained 
by the natives, will always produce affrays. The Magistrate 
supposes that the opposition was not justified by the custom 
of the country, because it was notorious that in many places 
of the same district the goldsmith caste went in procession 
in palankeens. This is very likely ; but it does not affect the 
question, which relates solely to what is the custom of the 
town of Masulipatain, not to what that of other places is. 

It is not uncommon for a caste to have a privilege in one 
place which it has not in another. In a small village, or in 
a village where there are but few persons of the opposite 
caste, it goes in procession in a manner which it could not do 
in a great town, where the numbers are more equally balanced. 
The Magistrate has not shown that the goldsmiths had, in the 
town of Masulipatain, the privilege which they claim. Had 
it existed, he could have had no difliculty in finding the proof 
of it among the Mahomcdan population, or even among the 
Brahmins, who, in general, have no interest in the disputes 
of the right and left hand castes. We can infer, not only 
from the Magistrate’s having stated no precedent, hut from the 
unwillingness of the revenue and police servants to take an 
active part or even to give information, that the claim of the 
goldsmiths was unfounded. 

The Assistant Magistrate remarks that the police servants 
connived at the conduct of the rioters; but that the sepoys, 
though they might be supposed to act under the influence 
of the same prejudices, showed no impi’oper bias. We ai^e 
not, however, to conclude from the conduct of the sepoys that 
they were less inclined to the cause of the rioters than the 
police. Sepoys are often led by the habit of military disci- 
pline to act ill opposition to their prejudices^ hut nothing can 
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be more dangeroas than to expose their fidehty to such a 
trial, and it ought never to be done, unless in cases of the 
utmost necessity. 

It would be desirable that the customs of the castes, 
connected with their public ceremonies, should he same 
everywhere, and that differences respectmg them should be 
settled by decisions of tlie courts ; hut as this is impossible 
while these prejudices remain, we ought m the mean ime o 
follow the course most likely to prevent disorder and outrage 
The conflicts of the castes are usually most serious and most 
frequent, when one pai-ty or the other expects the ^upport of 
the ofiicers of Government. They are usually occasi i y 
supporting some innovation I'especting ceremomes, hut laiely 
by punishing it. The Magistrate ought, therefore, to 4,1 _ 
afd whatever to any persons desirous of celebrating carnages 
or other festivals, or public ceremonies m any way not usml 
in the place, hut rather to discountenance innovation. He 
oimht, in all disputes between the castes, to take no part 
beyond what may he necessary in order to preserve the peace ; 
and he ought to punish the rioters on both sides, in cases of 
affiay, for breach of the peace, and on the whole to conduct 
himself in such a manner as to make it evident to the peopk 
that he favours the pretensions of neither side, but loo s 
only to the maintenance of the peace. 

I recommend that instructions in conformity to these 
suggestions he sent to the Magistrates for their guidance. 


( 21 ) 


ON CERTAIN REFORMS IN THE JUDICIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 



16th March, 1821. 

Most of tlie amendments of the Regulations proposed in ^mSmeuts 
the Minute of Mr. Stratton have already been sent to the 
Board of Regulations by Government, though not in so specific 
a form. They wiU be comprised in two Regulations — one 
criminal, the other civil — and they will, I have no doubt, be . 

veiy useful both in promoting the ends of justice and in ^ 

facilitating its distribution. / i 

The criminal Reflation will vest in tahsild&s and heads of ^ 

o ^ punislimont 

villages the power of punishing petty thefts, to a limited -J] 
extent, without reference to the Magistrate. The Sadr 
Adalat object to these officers having the power of even 
taking examinations regarding petty thefts, in their remarks 
upon a proposition to that effect by the First Judge on circuit 
of the Centre Court. If we are to be guided by this objection, 
we must continue, as at present, to force thousands of people 
every year before the Magistrate as witnesses in trifling matters, 
for which they ought never to have left their homes ; or we 
must consent to let numbers of petty thefts go unpunished, 
because those who know of them are deterred from informing 
by the fear of being sent to a distant court to give evidence, 

The iurisdietion of the potailwill be limited to thefts within Proposed 
one rupee, and that of the tahsildar to thefts within five m each case, 
rupees. The potail will have no power to punish beyond what 
he now has in petty offences the, tahsild&*s power of punish- 
ing will be limited to six rattans. The probable effect of the Effect ofthe 

o ^ ^ Eegulatian. 

Regulation, as far as the potail is concerned, will be that many 
petty thefts, which now pass - unnoticed, will be punished by a 
few hours' confinement, and that many ’which deserve no higher 
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pimisliinent, but wliicli are now sent to the Magistrate, will be 
punished in the same way upon the spot The effect of the 
Regulation with regard to the tahsildar will be to give him 
more weight in his district, to render him more efficient as a 
police officer, to enable him to relieve the Magistrate from 
much unnecessary laboui' in investigating trifling cases, and by 
punishing at once, upon his o^vn authority and upon the spot, 
to render the example more impressive. 

The doctrine that all thefts whatever should be cognizable 
only by the European Magistrate, and that not a single rattan 
should be inflicted throughout our wide territoix except by 
his order, has always appeared to me one of those visionary 
schemes which could never he reduced to practice, and which, 
even if it could, ought not to be adopted. A man must liave 
had very little experience, or must have looted with very little 
attention at what was passing before him, who can l^elieve 
that the few Europeans employed in the provinces are capable 
of investigating, in any adequate manner, all the various thefts 
that occur. Our native sei‘vants may tell us that we do all 
this, but we delude ourselves if we believe that we can. If 
we wish to do it, we must avail ourselves of the means within 
our reach, and make use of the intelligence of the natives 
in aiding us in this part of the internal administration, by 
granting to them jurisdiction in all those subordinate matters 
in which, from their habits, they are so much better qualified 
to act than ourselves. There are a great number of thefts of a 
trivial nature which, when not committed by persons of bad 
character, can scarcely be regarded as crimes; such as the 
stealing of a few roots or a little grain from a field by a servant 
of the owner or by some idle passenger, the pilfering in an 
open bazar of some tobacco or article of tiifling value. Such 
matters ouglit not to be brought before the Magistrate. Befoi‘e 
the introduction of the Judicial Code they -were pimished, as 
the case might be, either by the master of the house or the 
potail of the village, by some slight chastisement or by repri- 
mand. They will now again be punished in the same manner, 
instead of being brought before the Magistrate, as too many of 
them, have been of late years. There is no cause to apprehend 
that the limited authority proposed to be given will be abused 
by the tahsildars or heads of villages ; for they have no motive 
to prompt them to exceed the bounds prescribed by law, but 
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the fear of punishment and the dread of losing their places to 
restrain them mthin them. 

The civil Eegulation proposed hy Mr. Stratton will extend Effect of ae 

^ jt UN 1 / civil Regula- 

the jurisdiction of the district munsiis, oi the oadr amins, tion. 
and of the Registrars of Zillah Courts, and will abolish fees on 
all suits under ten rupees tried by the district munsif. I am Advantage.^ 
anxious to make a more extensive use oi the district munsit, tended use of 

, ^ ^ ■ district'^ 

who, experience has shown, can do so much judicial business mnnsifs. 
with so few appeals. This institution afibrcls great convenience 
to the inhabitants by its nearness to their homes, and by the 
quickness and cheapness of its decisions. The extension of its 
jurisdiction will, by relieving the Zillah Judge from a great por- 
tion of his present business, enable us to enlarge the zillahs, to 
reduce the number of Judges, and to lessen the judicial ex- 
penditure. The extension of the jurisdiction of the district 
munsifs necessarily involves that of the Sadr amins and Zillah 
Registrars, as the original distinction among them could not he 
otherwise preserved! The number of causes brought before 
the Zillah Registrars has been already so much reduced by the 
native tribunals, that an extension of jurisdiction becomes 
absolutely necessary in order to give them employment. ' But 
as they must now, from the time which they are required to 
pass at college, and in the revenue department after leaving 
college, be four or five years in the country before they are 
eligible for the office of Registrar, they will in future be as well 
qualified for the extended, as they were formerly for the more 
limited jurisdiction. 

The abolition of fees on suits within ten rupees in the Question of 
district munsif ’s court is intended to prevent the munsif d£icy^of 
from drawing such suits away from the village into his own fees in dis- 

rm • 1 • • n • t . t trict niun- 

court. Ihere is one omection to this measure which I have sifv conns 
always seen, namely, that the district munsif might not enter- fess than ten 
tain suits from which he could derive no profit, and that as the 
potail or village munsif might also decline to receive them, 
tliey might thus, between these two authorities, remain un- 
decided. The district munsif, it is true, is bound to decide such 
suits ; but he would probably find means to put off or to evade 
altogether the adjustment of them, when he had others before 
him which yielded him fees. I have therefore sometimes thought 
it would be more advisable to reduce the fees on the ten rupee 
suits so low as to leave the district munsif no inducement to 
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seek tliem^ but not so low as not still to mate it wortli liis 
while to settle them when they came into his couii. As it is, 
however, desirable that these suits should in general be settled 
by the village munsifs, and as it is likely that more of them 
will be settled in the villages in i)roportion as the delay of 
decision increases in the district munsifs' courts, I think that 
the experiment of a total abolition of fees on ten rupee suits 
should be made. It will probably have the desired effect, and 
if it has not, a small fee can be again imposed. 


GENEEAL EEMAEKS ON THE JUDICIAL ADMINIS- 
TEATION AND ON THE POLICE. 



/ Slst Decemlier, 1824. 

In comparing our internal 'administration with that of the 
native princes, it may be said that we have, perhaps, been 
more successful in our judicial than in our revenue institu- 
tions. In the criminal branch, the extent of our power has 
rendered the apprehension of criminals more sure ; and in spite 
of the difficulties of conviction arising from the Mahomedan 
law, punishment is as certain, and justice much more so, than 
before. I doubt if in civil judicature we have the same 
advantage yet, or« ever can, until we leave to the natives the 
decision of almost all the original suits. The natives can 
hardly be said to have had any regular system. What it was, 
has been well described by the late Commissioner of the 
Deccan; but their decisions by various local officers, by 
panchayats, and the prince, or the court established near him, 
though irregular, and often corrupt and arbitrary, dispensed 
as much real justice as our courts, and with less delay and 
expense ; for the native judges, whatever their irregularities 
were, had the great advantage of understanding their own 
language, and their own code, much better than ours are ever 
likely to do. Our Judges will, however, improve every day from 
longer experience, and the expense to the suitors, both of 
time and money, be much reduced. Our Judges even now are 
in general more efficient than our Collectors. 

In this country the judicial require, perhaps, less talent 
than the revenue duties; they are Jess complicated, and are 
not, like them, affected by adverse seasons, or by peace or 
war, but are governed by fixed rules, and require little more 
in general than temper and assiduity* 
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The district munsifs, or native judges, are a great im- 
provement on our judicial iustitutions. They have relieved 
the Zillah Com-ts from a great mass of small suits : they get 
through a great deal of work, and there is reason to infer 
that it is performed in a satisfactory manner, because the 
inhabitants crowd to their comts, because the proportion of 
appeals from their suits is not large, and because it has not 
been found necessary to dismiss many for misconduct. They 
will every day become more respectable, when it is found that 
the corrupt and insolent are punished, and that the diligent 
and upright are allowed to hold their situations permanently. 
Their jurisdiction was extended in 1821 to matters amountmg 
in value to five hundred rupees, and it might with great utility 
be extended much farther. It will in time absorb almost all 
original suits, with great advantage to the eommtmity, and 
leave to the Zillah Judge hardly anything but appeals. 

There was nothing in which our judicial code, on its first 
establishment, departed more widely from the usage of the 
country, than in the disuse of panchayat. "^^Tien this ancient 
institution was introduced into our code in 1816, there was so 
much objection to it, both at home and in this country, lest it 
should become an instrument of abuse, that it was placed 
under so many restrictions as to deprive it of much of its 
utility. It was unknown to some of the Company’s servants 
as anything more than a mode of arbitration ; it was known 
by others to have been employed by the natives in the de- 
cision of civil suits, and even of criminal cases, but it w'as 
imagined to have been so employed, not because they liked it, 
but because they had nothing better ; and it w'as oppiosed by 
some very intelhgent men, on the ground of its form and pro- 
ceedings being altogether so uregular, as to, be quite incom- 
popuiarityof patiblo with the system of oui’ comts. AU doubts as to the 

th©' sjsteni"" ■ "■ ■■ ' ■ ' - ■ ■ 

clearly popularity 01 paiichayats among the natives must now have 
been removed by the reports of some of the ablest servants of 
the Company, which explain their nature, and show that they 
were in general use over extensive provinces. The defects of 
the panchayat are better known to natives than to us ; yet, 
with all its defects, they hold it in so much reverence, that they 
say, '"Where the jury sits, God is present.’ In many ordinary 
cases the panchayat is clear and prompt in its decisions ; but 
when complicated aecomits are to be examined, it is often 
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extremely dilatory. It adjourns frequently; x^'lien it meets 
again some of tlie members are often' absent, and it sometimes 
happens that a substitute takes the place of an absent 
member. All this is, no doubt, extremely irregiilar. But tlie 
native government itself is despotic and irregular, and every- 
thing under it must partake of its nature. These irregulari- 
ties, however, are all susceptible of gradual correction; and 
indeed, even now, they are not found in practice to produce 
half the inconvenience that might be expected from them by 
men who have been accustomed to the exact forms of English 
courts of judicature. They ought not to prevent our emploj'ing 
the panchdyat more than we have hitherto done, because its 
duties are of the most essential advantage to the community, 
and there is no other possible way by which they can be so 
weU discharged. The natives have been so long habituated 
to the panehayat in all their concerns, that not only in the 
great towns, but even in the villages, a sufficient number of 
persons qualified to sit upon it can be found. We ought to 
avail ourselves of their aid, by extending the range within 
which the operations of the panehayat are confined. Its 
cognizance of all duties within a certain amount, both in the 
Zillah and district munsifs’ comds, should be abohshed, and 
neither party should have the option of decHning its jurisdic- 
tion. The same rule should hold in ah. cases tried by the 
Collector. 

The use of the panehayat in criminal trials has been 
recommended by several persons, and amongst others, by a 
very intelligent judicial officer, who submitted a draft of a 
Eegulation for that purpose. I am persuaded that the 
measure would be very beneficial, and that, imtil it is adopted, 
facts will never be so weU found as they might be. The 
employment of the panehayat, independently of the great help 
it afibrds us in carrying on the business of the eomitry, gives 
weight and consideration among their countrymen to those 
who are so emqrloyed, brings us in our public duties into better 
acquaintance and closer union with them, and renders om- 
Government more acceptable to the people. 

None of the changes introduced in the customs of . the 
country with the judicial code were better formed for the 
vexation of the people than the system by which the police 
was in some districts erected into an estabUshmont by itself, 
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and separated from all others. ' This separation was by many 
regarded as a great improvement ; for it was naturally supposed 
that the business of the police would be conducted with more 
regularity and efficiency, by a class of men whose time shor'^ 
be devoted to this duty only, than by any class who had other 
Opposed to ■ duties to attend to. But this system, besides being objection- 
the able in manv noints, had one main defect in not being founded 
m any of the usages of the country ; for no system for any 
part of the municipal administration can ever answer that is 
not drawn from its ancient institutions or assimilated with 
them. The new police establishment resembled in some 
degree an irregular military corps : it was directed by the 
Zillah Magistrate : it was spread over the country in small 
guards, at every town and principal village : it w^as entirely 
independent of the district and village local authorities, and 
subordinate only to its owm darogahs and petty officers : it 
had no common interest with the people : it seldom knew 
anytliing of the neighbourhood in which it w^'as stationed, and 
had no means of discovering offenders but by the village 
watchers, who had been withdrawn from their ancient masters, 
the tahsildars, and placed under its authority for this purpose. 

It soon learned to make the use which might have been fore- 
seen, of the power which it possessed : it harassed the heads 
and curnums of villages, by constantly summoning them 
before it, under the pretext of inquiring into imaginary / 
offences, and often extorted money from them as the price 
of exemption from this grievance : it often obtained money 
frpm some of the more respectable inhabitants, by raising 
reports of irregularities in their families, and threatening to 
bring them forward by public investigation: it also got 
money by releasing persons whom it had threatened to send 
as witnesses regarding some pretended offence ; and its abuse 
of authority was the more felt from the low rank of its agents, 
wffio were in general no better than common peons. This 
very circumstance of placing the dregs of the people above the 
more respectable classes was of itself a serious evil, and w^as 
regarded by them as an oppressive measure. Such a police 
v had no interest in the peace of the country, because it knew 
;i:, , that in tranquil times its services were less wanted, and that 
numbers would probably be reduced. Its gains were 
. derived from disturbance, and its importance increased in such 
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times, and it was therefore its biisiiiess to exaggerate every 
disorder and to keep up alarm. It was altogether a harsh and 
vexatious system of eS])ionage. 

We have now, in most places, reverted to the old police of 
the country, executed by village watchmen, mostly hereditary, 
under the direction of the heads of the villages, tahsildars of “ 
districts, and the Collector and Magistrate of the province. 

The establishments of the tahsildars are employed without 
distinction either in police or revenue duties, as the occasion 
requires; and it is the intimate knowledge of the inhabitants 
and of the country which they and the village servants 
’ acquire, from their occupation in the revenue, which enables 
them to discover by whom offences are committed, much more 
readily than could possibly be done by mere public servants. 

The village and district servants, as well as the tahsildars, 
under whom they act, are deeply interested in the good order 
of the country, and they have therefore the strongest motives 
for exerting themselves in keeping the peace. 

What is usually called police, can seldom prevent crimes: inDtmfyof 
it can seldom do more than secure the greater part of the pouoe. 
offenders. Much has been said and written in favom’ of a 
preventive police, but I do not know that the attempt to 
establish it has ever been successful in any country. When 
a vigilant police renders detection and punishment more 
certain, it no doubt acts as a preventive, in so far as it deters 
from the commission of crime. The only efficient preventive 
is the improvement of manners, in which the punishment of 
offences can have very little share. A moderate assessment, 
by enabling all to find employment and to live, is, next to the 
amelioration of manners, the best thing calculated in this 
coimtry to diminish crimes. ^ It is generally found that theft 
and robbery are most frequent in districts overassessed, and 
that in seasons of scarcity they become common in districts 
in which they were before of rare occurrence. Our present Present sys. 
system of police is very well suited to its object, and is snftcfio’it^ 
perfectly equal to all the purposes of its institution, though 
it is not always so well directed as might be wished. This, 
however, is not to be wondered at : it arises from our inex- 
perience, and is not to be removed by any new rules, but senons 
solely by longer experience. The districts in which plmidering nSiffu' 
and gang-robbery are most prevalent, are some parts of the 
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Northern Sircars, and the crime itself is occasioned by our 
•want of control OTer the petty natire chiefs, and by the 
vicinity of their unhealthy hills and jungles facilitating the 
escape of the offenders. Those in which murder and maiming 
are most common, are Malabar and Canara. In ^Malabar this 
is to be ascribed chiefly to the depraved habits of the lower 
classes of the Mapfllas, and in Oanara to those of the Siddis, 
a race as bad as the -worst of the Mapillas, but fortunately 
very few in number. They are the descendants of Abyssinians 
formerly in the armies of the Mahomedan kings of Bijapur, 
many of whom rose to the highest ranks in the State and 
enjoyed extensive jagirs, on which numbers of their country- 
men ■s’-ere settled. Those who now remain are chiefly herds- 
men or cultivators, and are in general poor. The atrocious 
crimes of murder and gang-robbery are much less common in 
districts which have been long under the Company’s G-overn- 
ment, than in those of more recent accj[uisition, and are 
everywhere gradually diminishing. 

The frequency of crimes in most of the countries which 
have fallen by conquest under the British dominion within the 
last thirty years, as well as in many of those received from 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, does not arise so much from any 
tbi-ng in the nature of the people, as from the encouragement 
given to every kind of disorder by a long succession of wars, 
misgovernment, and anarchy. During those times the sove- 
reign power was too weak to restrain the disorders of its 
tributaries and subordinate chiefs : gangs of robbers were pro- 
tected by every little chief, and even where they -^'ere not 
protected, they found seciu'ity, by the number of petty inde- 
pendent jurisdictions enabling them to escape from one to the 
other. Much was done by the Mysore Mussulman Govern- 
ment to eradicate these disorders ; but its duration was too 
short, and it was too much occupied in foreign wm’, to have 
had leisure to remedy them effectually. The gangs which 
formerly lived by plunder, are now much diminished by death 
and other causes ; but there are stOl, probably, se%’-eral thou- 
sand men scattered over our territory, whose business from 
their earliest days has been robbery. These men, and 
perhaps their immediate descendants, must pass away before 
robbery as a profession can be destroyed, 
h In estimating the state of crime and the efficiency of the 
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police, we are generally guided by the calendars of tlie lEagis- 
trates and Criminal Judges, and the reports of tlie Circuit 
Judges- But these documents alone, witlioiit tlie consideration 
of many other circumstances, will not enable us to fcjini any 
just conclusion ; and eweii with the greatest at tent ion to every 
circumstance, it is difficult to arrive at anything like aeenraey- 
Many incidental causes tend to sw’ell the number of crimes 
at one time more than another — peace or war, plenty or 
famine, the disbanding of troops in our own or neighbouring 
countries, the passage through the country of a greater or 
smaller number of banjaris, who are generally robbers. 
Besides these, there are causes of an official nature which 
give a very great increase or decrease of eriino when there is 
little real change. In some districts the Magistrates and 
police apprehend great numbers of persons on groundless 
suspicion, or for trivial matters, of which no public notieo 
ought to have been taken. 

These irregularities arise from the ignorance and the over- 
!zeal of the native servants, or from their carelessness, and not 
unfrequently from that of the Magistrates. The best way of 
ascertaining with tolerable accuracy the increase or decrease 
of crime, w’-ould be by a comparison of the number of the 
higher crimes in periods of ten or fifteen years. If we include 
petty thefts', or even burglary, w^e shall be led to an erroneous 
conclusion; for in this country most of the offences called 
burglary are little more than petty theft. They do not 
generally involve housebreaking, but are much oftener cou« 
fined to the carrying away some trifling article from a hut 
or house, which is either open or entered without violence. 
Crimes are, no doubt, sometimes concealed from fear and 
other causes ; but I believe that the number actually eoru- 
mitted is usually overrated, and that many of the biirgbirit'S 
and robberies said to have been ascertained, but none of the 
offenders discovered, never actually took place. If, wiiat is 
not uncommon in India, eight or ten thieves from a distant 
province enter a district, and, after robbing a few of the 
inhabitants or their houses, disappear, an alarm is raised, 
statements are brought forw^ard of losses which never happened, 
in the expectation of obtaining a remission of rent, and the 
Magistrate himself is sometimes too easily led to give credit to 
these reports, and to represent the district as being in an alarm- 
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There is nothing by which we are so likely to be nninten- do not cause 

^ general vex** 

tionally led into systematic vexation, as by schemes of police, 
registering the inhabitants of villages, making them responsible people, 
for each other, dividing them into classes to keep alternate 
watch, making them account for their absence, etc., etc. All 
these are fond imitations of the Saxon tithing ; a system well 
enough calculated, in an ignorant age, among a poor and scanty 
population, to ensure peace and personal safety, but calculated 
at the same time to cheek every improvement, and to per- 
petuate poverty and ignorance, and utterly unsuitable to a 
populous and wealthy country. In countries which have 
attained any degree of civilization, it is always found best to 
provide for the police at the public expense, and to leave the 
people at perfect liberty to pursue their several occupations 
without any restraint, and without any call upon them for 
police duties. 
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ON THE APPOINTMENT OE MAHOMEDAN AND 
HINDU LAW STUDENTS AT THE COLLEGE 
TO THE POST OP DISTEICT MUNSIF. 
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Proposal 

inexpedient. 


4th Janiiary, 1825. 

The College Board, in their letter of the 7th ultimo, state 
that there are now fifteen Mahomedan and five Hindu law 
students in the college, who have obtained certificates of 
qualification for the situation of law officers in the judicial 
courts; that the services of the students are at present un- 
important, and that their prospect of promotion from the 
abolition of some of the courts and other causes has become 
distant ; and in order to remedy this inconvenience, they 
propose that instructions be given to the Zillah and Provincial 
Courts to apply to the Board of Superintendence, to recom- 
mend fit persons for the situation of district munsif, whenever 
candidates of superior qualifications may not be found in the 
provinces; and that the recommendation of the Board should 
be limited to persons holding certificates in the Form A of 
Eeg, V. of 1817. As a further argument in favour of this 
measure, it is observed by the College Board that the students, 
from their sound knowledge and acquaintance with the Eegu- 
lations, are peculiarly qualified for the administration of 
justice. 

I confess that I do not see this scheme in the same 
favourable light as is done by the college; and as I think 
that no established rule should be abolished, or new one 
adopted, unless it is made clear that some advantage will 
result from it, I am entirely against the proposed change. 
If it were adopted, it would certainly quicken the promotion 
of the students and improve their situation ; but I doubt if it 
would equally improve the administration of justice in the 
country. It is the nature of every public body, when not 
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vigilantly watched, to endeavour to extend its authority and 
influence ; and the college would gradually, under the cover 
of the new rule, acquire virtually the whole of the native 
judicial patronage. The limiting of recommendations to 
persons holding certificates in the Form A would answer very 
little purpose, except to facilitate the obtaining such certifi- 
cates. There never would be a want of them when it was 
found that they were so useful in procuring employment ; 
they would insensibly lead to much intrigue, and to the 
throwing into the hands of the native teachers at the college 
the nomination of all the district munsifs. 

The knowledge of law and acquaintance with Eegulations 
acquired by the college students, are no doubt valuable attain- 
ments, but they are not alone sufficient to render a man fit 
for the situation of district munsif. They will not compen- 
sate for the absence of good character, of habits of business, 
of application, and of sound judgment, and a knowledge of 
local habits and customs. The instruction received at the 
college is better adapted to qualify men for the duties of law 
officers and pleaders than for those of district munsifs ; and 
the college has already sufficient control over the appoint- 
ment of all law officers and pleaders, as without their 
certificate no person can be nominated to any of these offices. 
If, as supposed, the Zillah and Provincial Judges should at 
any time be unable to find persons fit for the situation of 
district munsif, they have it always in their power to look 
for them among the authorized vakils, but especially among 
those who hold certificates in the Form B; and if among 
such persons, having either no employment or earning less 
than district munsifs, the Judges do not make a selection for 
the vacant office of district munsif, it is to be inferred that 
they have found other men who are better qualified. 

The monopoly of the colege over the appointment of 
law officers and vakils is already sufficiently great, and 
ought not to be extended over any other class of judicial 
servants. There should be no privileged body having the 
exclusive right of furnishing district munsifs. The whole 
population ought to be left open to the choice of the Zillah 
Judge. The college certificate will always on such occasions 
have its weight, but it ought not to outweigh higher qualifi- 
cations in the man who has no certificate. 
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ON CALLING OUT THE MILITAEY IN AID OF THE 
CIVIL POWEE. 



15tli March, 1825. 

The duty of preserving the peace of the country being 
committed to the civil Magistrate, he is necessarily vested 
with authority to call out the military force of the district 
whenever it becomes necessary for that purpose. This power 
is liable to abuse from ignorance, rashness, and over-zeal, 
which it has hitherto been found difficult to remedy. Orders 
in particular cases have been issued by Government ; but 
they have never been sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
evil. This is to be attributed to the impossibility of jiroviding 
for every case by any general rules, and to the difficulty of 
restraining the exercise of the power without the risk of 
rendering the civil authority in calling for aid, and the 
military officer in affording it, too slow and cautious, where 
promptitude and decision are urgently required. But though 
rules cannot be laid down for every contingency, they may 
be made so as to answer almost every case that is likely to 
happen. 

The first and most important rule is, that no civil autho- 
rity shall call out troops until he is convinced, by a mature 
consideration of all the circumstances, that such a measure 
is necessary* 

When he is satisfied of the necessity of the measure, he 
should, before carrying it into execution, receive the sanction 
of Government, whenever the delay requisite for this purpose 
is not likely to prove detrimental to the public interests. 

When he deems it unadvisahle to wait for the orders of 
Government, he should address his requisition for troops, 
not to any subordinate military officer, but the officer com- 
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manding the division, to -whom he should communicate his 
object in making it, and all the information he possesses 
regarding the strength and designs of the enemy. His duty 
is confined to these points: he has no authority in directing 
the military operations. 

The officer commanding the troops has alone authority to 
determine the number and nature of those to be employed, 
the time and manner of making the attack, and every 
operation for the reduction of the enemy. 

Whenever the officer commanding the division may think 
the troops at his disposal inadequate to the enterprise, he 
should call upon the officer commanding the neighbouring 
division for aid, and report to Government and the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

No assistant or subordinate Magistrate should call out 
troops. When he thinks that such aid is necessary, he must 
refer the matter to his superior, the principal Magistrate of 
the district. 

These rules should be observed wherever it can be done 
without danger to the public safety. Should some extra- 
ordinary case occur, which admits of no delay, civil and 
mihtary officers must then act according to the emergency 
and the best of their judgment ; but such a case can rarely 
happen, unless where the enemy become the assailant. In 
some eases the leaders of insurrection become alarmed and 
abscond, and in others they submit without the presence of a 
military force. In many cases insuiTection is insulated 
and confined to a village, and there can hardly ever arise 
a case in which there will not be time to proceed in the 
regular way to call out the troops, by the requisition of the 
principal civil Magistrate of the province to the officer 
commanding the division. 
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EEDUCTION OF ZILLAH COUETS. 


20tli January, 1827. 

I HAYE considered with attention the letter from the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors in the Judicial Department, dated 
the 11th AiDril, 1826. Some of the measures recommended in 
this letter may be immediately adopted with advantage ; but 
there are some which it would not be advisable to adopt, and 
others which it may be found useful to introduce hereafter, 
when the system is more consolidated and better understood, 
but which it would be inconvenient to carry into effect at 
present. 

The Honourable Court, after noticing the abolition of the 
Zillah Courts between February, 1821, and March, 1828, 
observe that the local and superior judicial officers should 
have been required to report their opinion before measures of 
such extreme importance were decided on. The abolition was 
not hastily adopted. It had been frequently discussed among 
the Members of Government, who were unanimous in their 
opinion regarding its expediency. Had the Members of 
Government been men of little experience and unacquainted 
with the operation of the judicial system, I should undoubtedly 
have thought it necessary to make a reference to the judicial 
officers ; but Mr. Stratton and Mr. Thackeray, the two Civil 
Members, were, from their general knowledge of the services 
and experience in the judicial line, at least as competent as 
any of the local officers to form a just opinion on the subject 
under consideration ; and to have waited under such circum- 
stances to collect opinions from every quarter, would have 
been a mere waste of labour. There are some cases in which 
it is useful to have the opinion of every local officer ; there are 
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others in which that of only one or two of the most intelligent 
can be of the smallest use, and there are some in which none 
is necessary. I considered the present to be a case in which 
Government could have derived no aid from other opinions in 
forming its own; for it possessed in itself as extensive a 
knowledge of the localities of every district under this Presi- 
dency, and of the character and customs of the inhabitants, 
as could have been obtained anywhere else ; and as it had 
before it the periodical returns of the business done in the 
several courts, it was enabled, by observing what was done in 
some of the larger and more populous zillahs, to determine 
how far some of the smaller ones might be united, without 
detriment to the due administration of justice. 

It is obvious, too, that on such a question as that of the 
reduction of the number of zillahs, an impartial opinion 
could hardly have been expected from the judicial officers. 
They must be supposed to be, like other men, favourable to 
the branch of service to which they belong; and, however 
conscientious, they may be liable to be influenced, without 
being sensible of it, by their wishes and their interests. Had 
the number of Zillah Courts been double or even treble of what 
it actually was, I am satisfied that not a single reduction 
would have been recommended. 

Petitions against the abolition of the Courts are in general 
of little weight. They prove nothing against the measure; 
they arise out of partial local interests. In whatever town 
or village a Zillah Court is established, it is beneficial to the 
inhabitants, not only for the sake of justice, but because it 
adds to the value of their houses and other property, and gives 
them additional employment and a better market for their 
produce. The removal of the Court will of course be a loss 
to the inhabitants of that place and its neighbourhood, and 
produce petitions. But the same thing would happen if the 
Court w^ere not reduced, but removed, within the same zillah, 
from a small town to a larger one, more conveniently situated 
for the population of the whole zillah; or even if, on removing 
the Court, two Courts instead of one were established in , the 
same zillah, the inhabitants of the place from which the 
Court had been removed, would still complain. Had the Courts 
been originally three times as numerous as they were, the 
reduction of any one of them would have, produced petitions. 
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GoYemineiLt cannot act upon siieli petitions, but must look to 
the -wants of the whole country, and be guided by them in 
distributing the Courts. 

deduction introductioii of the judicial system the Courts were 

established at once, without any pre-^ious knowledge of the 
Tipoa expe- number that would be requisite. It was soon discovered that 
there were too many, and several were reduced. Longer 
SSedi’itii experience showed that the business of some Courts was 
men?of Sub- less than that of others ; that the business of all 

Collectors, considerably diminished by the operation of the 

Eegulations of 1816, and subsequent enactments ; and that 
a further reduction could be made without inconvenienee, 
and without imposing upon the Courts more labour than 
they formerly had. It was upon this ground that the 
reductions from 1821 to 1823 were made, and it is to 
be regretted that any expression in the Minute pro- 
posing them should have led the Honourable Court to think 
that they were connected with the establishment of Sub- 
Collectors. There was- no connection betw^een the t-wo 
measures. The Sub-Collectors -would have been appointed, 
had there been no Courts to reduce, and the Courts would 
have been reduced, even if there had been no intention of ' 
appointing Sub-Collectors. But it was regarded as a satis- 
factory circumstance, that, while we were increasing the 
expense of one branch of the service, we could lessen that of 
another without impairing its efficiency. If we compare 
Bengal and Madras with respect to their relative extent of 
territory and amount of revenue, property, and population, 
and if we take into account the relief which the Madras Zillah 
Courts have derived from the Eegulations of 1816, I believe it 
will appear that Madras has as large a proportion of Zillah 
Courts as Bengal. 

Liability of The Honourable Court have quoted some reports of judicial 
tHweiiong officers regarding the great distance which witnesses have 
tiie Courts sometimes to travel. A case is stated in Canara, in which 
uSSe. some of the witnesses resided at the distance of 200, and 
others of 260, miles from the Zillah Court. Mangalore, the 
court station, is about fifty miles from the southern extremity, 
and 160 from the northern extremity of Canara, and about 
210 from the most distant part of Sunda. There was a 
Zillah Court at Honawar, which was abolished many years ago 
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by a former Government ; and had the remaining Court been 
then transferred from Mangalore to Knndapnr or Barkur, 
where the Collector’s cutcherry was for some years — it would 
have been equally distant from the northern and southern 
points of Canara — it would have obmated, as far as regards 
distance, every material inconvenience which has been since 
experienced. Canara is a long narrow tract of country, not 
more than twenty or thirty miles in its average width; and 
Suiida, which is situated above the Ghdts, is almost an 
entire jungle, thinly jieopled and very unhealthy. In such 
districts therefore as Canara and Sunda, the partial evil 
of distance cannot be removed without giving to them more 
Courts than the amount of their population and property 
requires. The pressure of business in Canara is much greater 
than in any other zillah, and has frequently engaged the 
attention of the Board, and though I have little doubt that 
it grew out of the misconduct of the Court at a former period, 
yet I am convinced that it can now be remedied only by the 
aid of an Assistant Judge. A case is brought forward as one 
of great hardship in Chicaeole, where some ryots travelled 
three times from Aska and Gumsur to the Zillah Court, 
making a distance of a thousand miles. These are evidently 
extreme cases which seldom happen. Gumsur is a remote, 
unhealthy hill zemindari, over which our Courts have a very 
imperfect authority. 

These complaints are not peculiar to this country. In all suchiiauiity 
countries we have the same, or perhaps greater, aversion of ^ indfa.^^fo 
prosecutors and witnesses to attend the Courts and leave tanSofthe 
their homes and business, and the same comi)laints of mtichacanse 
distance and detention. In many of our old zillahs the Court as tlic uncer- 
station w^'as not central, but at one extremity of the district, period of de- 
like Masulipatam. It w’oulcl be a useless multiplication of court 
Courts to attempt to bring every remote corner of a district 
within a limited distance of them. The people of India, both 
from habit and climate, attach much less importance to 
distance than w^e do. They travel at little expense, as they 
pay nothing on the journey for their accommodation. , They .. 
would no doubt rather travel forty or fifty miles to a Court 
than eighty or a hundred ; but it is the leaving their homes, 
and the time they are to ba absent from them and their 
business, which they think most ,of. / A man who has to go 
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fifty miles knows that he can reach the court in t\Po or three 
days ; if a hundred, in as many more. But he can form no 
guess of how long he will he detained there. It may he one, 
two, or three weeks, or as many months ; and it is this which 
they chiefly complain of, and from which no increase of courts 
could afford more than a very trifling relief. 

Small pro- I'*' ohseiwed hy the Eonom-ahle Court, that, as the average 
of suits instituted in the ZiUah Courts did not exceed the 
Falue of 175 rupees, most of them might have been carried 
to the district munsifs, had the parties wished it. It is not 
easy to ascertain the motives which may have led to this 
preference. In some instances it may have been the belief 
that the eases would be better examined in the Zillah Court : 
in others it may have been the contrary. The character of 
the Court, and the case being a plain or intricate one, would 
often influence the suitor in his choice of a Court. In many 
cases recourse was no doubt had to the Zillah Judge, because 
the suitors resided in the town which was the station of the 
ZiUah Court. But one thing is clear, that, as all causes 
coming before the district munsif might have gone to the 
Judge, and as so small a proportion of them did go, the 
munsif s court is much more popular than the Zillah Court. 
It cannot be denied that the abolition of the Zfflah Courts 
was attended with inconvenience, from the loss of the services 
of the Sadr amins ; but it was soon remedied by the 
appointment of additional munsifs. 

It is apprehended by the Honourable Comi, that when, 
in consequence of the late reduction of the ZiUah Coiuis, 

‘ access to justice becomes very difficult, crimes are winked 
‘ at or compronaised ; prosecutions are prevented ; information 
‘ is suppressed, and ants of fraud and violence, scarcely less 
‘ terrible to the community in their commission than in their 
‘discovery and its consequences, must necessarily increase, 

‘ although the Government may not be aware of the sufferings 
‘ of the people.’ There is no cause, I think, for the appre- 
hension here expressed. When, at an earlier period, several 
ZiUah Courts were reduced, and Cuddapah and BaUari, each 
more extensive than any of the enlarged zUlahs, w'ere left 
with one ZiUah Court each, no such apprehension was enter- 
tained, and no such consequences followed ; and there is no 
reason to believe that they were more likely to foUow in the 
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recently enlarged zillahs. Crimes have not increased ; they 
are gradually diminishing, and will continue to diminish. If 
the Honourable Court suppose that crimes can be prevalent 
without the Imowledge of Government, or that the sufferings 
of the people can be concealed from it, they have formed an 
opinion of the state of things under this Presidency which is 
far from being correct. There can hardly be any crime, 
and there can be no suffering of the people, concealed from 
Government. There may be a very few exceptions in some 
of the hill zemindfcies, where the authority of Government 
scarcely reaches ; but in all other districts the detailed 
nature of our internal administration, and the innumerable 
body of ryots who hold their lands immediately of Govern- 
ment, bring us into such universal and direct intercourse with 
the people, as to preclude the possibility of their sufferings 
being concealed from us. 

It is remarked by the Honourable Court that the village no reason to 
munsifs, estimated to amount to fifty thousand, are vested 
with much uncontrolled power, and are subject to great ' 

temptations, which too many of them are unable to resist; 
that the fear of prosecution in the Zillah Courts was a useful shows that 

_ ^ . their ten- 

check upon them, and that the late reduction of Courts will 

... rather to 

remove this check. This opinion is not supported by any 
experience we have yet had. The village munsifs are so far 
from abusing their power that very few of them act at all. yeste^^" 
Their dread of being summoned on some false complaint or 
other to the Zillah Court is so great, that most of them avoid 
exercising the authority entrusted to them. This miwilling- 
ness was foreseen at the time the Eegulation was passed, but 
not to the extent it has since been found to exist. Had they 
been left, according to ancient usage, responsible in the first 
instance only to their tahsildfe, they w^ould in general have 
discharged the duties of the petty jurisdiction assigned to 
them; but their fear of the Court is so great, that only a 
small portion of the more intelligent venture to act at ail. 

The abolition of the Courts has not made them more 
confident, and it will yet be a very long time before they 
acquire confidence sufficient to enable them to become so 
useful in their subordinate station as they ought to be. 

It is stated very justly, by the Honourable Court, that 
in order to form a just estimate of the merit due to the decisions of 
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mimsifs, 1u district mmisifs from the smal proportioii of appeals made 
S’nnmbor from tlieir decisioBS^ we oiight not to compare the number 
of appeals with the number of decisions, but mth the 
number of suits appealable, and that if this were clone the 
result would be less favourable to the munsifs. It is also 
remarked that many appeals are prevented by expense and 
other obstacles. But this, surely, is not |)eeuliar to the 
munsifs more than to the Zillah and Provincial Courts ? Even 
if we tsbke only the appealable suits, the proportion of appeals 
will still be so small as to be very creditable to the niunsifs. 
The records of the Government office do not supply the 
information required, as they do not distinguish between the 
suits above and below twenty rupees ; and as it would take a 
considerable time to get it from the provinces, it will suffice 
for the present purpose to exhibit the returns which I have 
obtained from two of the nearest zillahs, Combaconum 
and Ciiddapah. 



No. of suits of 
twenty rupees 
and upwards 
instituted in 
the district 

munsif’s court. 

No. of suits 
settled by rd.- 
zindmah. 

No. of such 
suits decided on 
the merits. 

No. of such 
suits decided 
and appealed 
to the Zillah 
Court. 

Combaconum 

51825 

11826 

1764 

1620 

491 

491 

640 

618 

57 

37 

Cnddapaii 

5 1825 
11826 

1357 

455 

653 

23 


Power vested There is, I think, ho sufficient foundation for the sup- 
dispolfngof position that great abuses are practised by the district immsifs 
sSms under in the clecision of suits pmder twenty rupees, from their not 
pees without being appealable. Their proceedings are public, they are 
not been kuown to the whole district : and were thev uniiist, their 

abused, and i t t ^ ^ 

courts would soon be deserted, and their ‘ fees -would he lost. 
The cause of this would soon he known to the superior court, 
and they would he dismissed from office. The Collectors and 
Magistrates can take up complaints against them, and as 
they haTe every facility in learning the conduct of the munsifs 
towards the inhabitants, it is impossible that abuse of 
authority in giving unjnst decisions can long remain un- 
discovered. Suits under twenty rupees can hardly afford a 
bribe to corrupt the munsif, and it is very improbable that 
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the trifle which could be gmu, should ever, except in very 
rare eases, tempt him to sacrifice his place and all his 
prospects in life. The district munsifs are disliked by 
the servants of the Zillah Courts, because they carry off 
much of their former business; and they are still more 
disliked by the tahsildars, because they exercise a new 
authority in the district superior to theirs, and occa- 
sionally summon them before them. It was therefore 
apprehended that, unless the munsifs were strongly supported 
and guarded from all unnecessary interference, as far as it’ 
could be safely done, they would meet with so much counter- 
action and opposition as would render them quite inefficient. 
It was with a view of giving them weight and character 
among the people that it was thought advisable to vest them 
with authority to decide, without appeal, suits under twenty 
rupees. This measure has answered* the expectations enter- 
tained of it. The munsif courts have now acquhed the 
confidence of the peoj)le, and are eagerly resorted to by 
them. But though they are now so firmly established as not 
to require the same support as at first, and though their 
authority might not be shaken by making suits not exceeding 
twenty rupees appealable, such a change wnuld, I think, be 
highly inexpedient, as it would only tend to multiply business 
without any adequate advantage, and as it is impossible that 
the present exemption of petty suits from appeal could be 
materially abused by the munsifs without complaint and 
discovery; and as no such complaints have yet appeared, 
I am of opinion that the present system ought not to be 
disturbed. Should any evil be found to arise from it on 
future experience, Government has the remedy in its own 
hands, and ought then to apply it, but not before. 

Among the evils supposed to have been occasioned by 
the consolidation of Zillah Courts are the diseases, and even 
loss of life, to which prisoners are said to be exposed by 
being sent from the hilly parts of Eajahmundry to the jail 
at Masulipatam. I regarded this statement, at the time it 
was brought forward, as undeserving of attention, and as 
being founded in prejudice in favour of a favourite medical 
station and in a want of due investigation. Government 
has often had cause to question the correctness of medical 
theories respecting the health of prisons. They are often 
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at YariaHce "With each other. A. prison is said to be un- 
healthy because it is too little ventilated, or too low, or too 
much exposed; while, after all, the unhealthiiiLess is merely 
casual, and originates in causes not known, and perhaps 
affects the habitations of the people and the barracks of the 
military, as much as the prison. I doubt the authority both 
of the medical officer and the Fonjdari Adalat, when they 
tell us that prisoners confined at Eajahmundry cannot be 
removed to the sea-coast without danger to their lives, more 
than those apprehended in the neighbouring districts. In 
every district under this Presidency, except Tanjore and the 
Jagir, there are unhealthy hiUy tracts as well as in Eajah- 
mundry; yet it has never been thought necessary to have 
particular prisons for the offenders from such tracts in these 
districts. The district of Eajahmimdi-y is in general open ; 
the population among the hills is very small. The great 
mass of the people and Eajahmundry itself are in the open 
countiy. Ganjam and Yizagapatam are both more hilly and 
■ unhealthy than Eajahmundry, and yet no objection has ever 
been made to bringing prisoners from the interior of these 
districts to the court. The hill districts of Masuli|)atam are 
as unhealthy as those of Eajahmundry ; they are mixed with 
each other. The hill inhabitants of the one are sent without 
hesitation to Masulipatam, on the seashore ; but the hill 
inhabitants of the other, it is said, can only with safety to 
their lives be sent to Eajahmundry. The real hill inhabitants 
— those who actually reside upon the hills — are very few, and 
they would probably suffer from confinement in any jail. 
But the people who fill our jails, are those of the plains and 
of the valleys among the hills, and they are so much the 
same race that no line could possibly be drawn so as to 
distinguish which of them should, for the sake of health, 
be sent to one jail, and which to another. 

Some bad ^ The Honourable Court havo animadverted at considerable 
tortionof length, and with just severity, upon the conduct of the native 
currea°'TMs officers in extorting confessions irom prisoners, and they 

CTefii often Specify some very atrocious cases, among whicli are the 
murder of a man by a peon in endeavouring to extort confes- 
sion, and the maiming of a prisoner by a potail in torturing 
him for the same object. In both these cases, however, it is 
satisfactory to know that the offenders were convicted and 
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punished — one capitally, and the other with two years’ im- 
prisonment and hard labour. The Judge who reports, fears 
that cases of forced confession are too common, even among 
the officers of Government, but observes that the proof is 
difficult. When violence really takes place, the proof cannot 
be difficult; but I believe that in a great proportion of the 
cases where it is charged, none has been used. It is much 
more general in Malabar and Canara than in other zillahs ; 
and the difference is probably owing to the people of Malabar 
and Canara still retaining much of the turbulent and vindic- 
tive character which they acquired while divided into petty 
States, and little restrained by any regular authority from 
exercising acts of outrage on each other. 

It is, no doubt, too certain that many irregularities are Practice of 
used in obtaining confessions, and that in some instances SnfSlis 
atrocious acts are committed. But when we consider the tothebabits 

of the people. 

great number of prisoners apprehended, and the habits of the 
people themselves, always accustomed to compulsion wffien 
there is suspicion — how difficult it is to eradicate such habits, caution, 
and how’’ small the proportion of cases in which violence has 
been used is to the whole mass — ^the number of these acts is 
hardly greater than was to be expected, and is every day 
diminishing. The prohibition against forced confessions is 
known to all the native police officers, and it seems extra- 
ordinary that they should ever employ force ; .for they know 
that they have much to lose and nothing to gain by such 
conduct. But some of them, in spite of every injunction to 
the contrary, when they believe that a j)risoner is guilty, 
think it right to extort confession. Police officers in general, 
however, will not gratuitously expose themselves to loss of 
place, and their families to ruin, by such conduct. Piusoners 
are sometimes hurt in attempting to escape, and notorious 
offenders are sometimes roughly treated by the villagers who 
assist in securing them. The marks thus caused are some- 
times exhibited as evidence of extorted confession. Wherever 
there is proof of force having been used for such a purpose, 
the police officer should be invariably punished and dismissed 
from the service. But great caution is necessary in believing 
the accusation of force. It should always be very clearly 
established, before it is entitled to credit. Police matters are 
so public that the charge of violence, when true, can hardly 
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be concealed. There are two things in which there is con- 
stantly very great exaggeration: the number of persons con- 
cerned in a robbery, and the number of extorted confessions. 
Only a small part of the alleged cases of extorted confessions 
are ever substantiated. The Circuit Court say that the proof 
is difficult ; I beheve that, when true, the proof is easy, and 
that the difficulty lies in by far the greater part being un- 
founded. The charge is easily made, and the effect of its 
receiving belief from the Court of Circuit is so generally 
known, that offenders very frec[uently bring it forward in some 
stage of the trial. It is a point which demands the greatest 
possible circumspection on the part of the Magistrate. If he 
lets the person escape who has been guilty of extorting con- 
fession, he encourages one of the worst offences against the 
administration of justice; if he punishes the police officer 
charged with this offence in only a very few instances on 
false evidence, .he will effectually deter the whole body from 
the zealous exercise of their duty, and let loose a host of 
robbers upon the community. No number of Zillah Courts 
would prevent the excesses complained of among the native 
police. Were we to double the number, it would have no 
effect in restraining them. They can only be checked and 
effectually put down by the vigilance of the magistrates ; by 
never let ting them pass unpunished ; by the police officers 
finding from experience that they never could gain anything 
from the use of force, but would certainly suffer disgrace and 
punishment, and by time working a change in then* habits. 
Poiiceirrcgu- ■ The irregularities committed by the pohce are now much 
SuuT® more difficult of concealment than when the officers of ZHlah 
Judge and Magistrate were united in one person, confined to a 
SoSttto' fixed station ; and though too many of the police officers are 
previously. frequently guilty of such irregularities, yet the conduct of 

the great body of them is highly useful and meritorious, and 
its effects are becoming every day more evident in the in- 
creasing tranquillity of the country and the gradual diminution 
of organized bands of robbers. The amelioration, though 
occasionally retarded by the misconduct of local officers, con- 
tinues to advance; and is gradually diminishing the number 
of crimes. 

sysiemof cruelties reported by tlie Circuit Judge to bave been 

nSlIir inflicted on certain inhabitants by the Parbatti and Kolkars in 
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Malabar were investigated by the Collector, and found to be thcjuaicki, 
without proof. The observation quoted from the report of the dvemt' 
Board of Eevenne as to ‘ the ryots not being in that state of Civil Service, 

‘ ease and secmity which the justice and the liberality of the of^Assistant 
British Govermnent mean to place them/ was made by the crliina? 
Board from percemng that the Courts could giye no effectual 
security to the great mass of ryots from the exactions of the 
village and district officers. The subject had frequently, 
during a long com’se of years, been brought to the notice of 
Government, and as it was manifest that the evil could only 
be remedied by empowering the Collector to enforce the sum- 
mary restitution of all such illegal exactions, Eegulation IX. of 
1822 was enacted for that purpose. It is not more Courts that 
we want for the protection of the ryots from exactions, and of 
the inhabitants in general from theft and robbery, but more 
systematic experience, and consequently more aptitude among 
our local officers, both native and European, for the discharge 
of their several duties. I therefore entirely agree with the 
Honourable Court, that a system of training is as necessary in 
the judicial as in the revenue line, and that an intermediate 
class of functionaries, similar to that already established in 
the revenue, should be introduced into the judicial department. 

I have long thought that some of the senior Registrars should 
receive higher allowances and extended jurisdiction, but the 
appointment of Assistant Civil and Criminal Judges is a much 
better measure. 

I think that five Assistant Judges will be sufficient for every Fivesuchap. 
object. Canara is the district in wffiich an Assistant Judge is wniSct 
most wanted. The pressure there has frequently been the 
subject of deliberation at the Board, and of correspondence 
with the Sadr court. Next to Canara, the want of an 
Assistant Judge is greatest in Malabar ; and after Malabar, the 
district which at present most requires help, is Cuddapah. 

But I imagine that the pressure there is only temporary, that 
it has arisen in a great degree out of the disorder caused by 
the famine in 1823-4, and that it will soon cease. Salem, 
both from its great extent and population, ought to have an 
Assistant Judge, either at Coimbatore or any other convenient 
station. Masulipatam, for the same reasons, should have an 
Assistant Judge ; but I am not sure that it may not be 
advisable to transfer the Zillah Judge to Eajahmundry, and 
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station the Assistant at Masulipatam. The towns both of 
Rajahmundry and Masulipatam are situated on the extremity 
of their respective districts, but Eajahmundry is centrical to 

both. jn 

Objections to Some advantages might result from carrying mto eftect 
boiding'’S the suggestions of the Honourable Court regarding the Zillah 
St1i?£s Judges holding alternate sessions at different places within 
the ziUah, but I imagine that they would be at least counter- 
balanced by the inconveniences which would attend the 
measm-e. The visiting and inspecting of the district munsifs 
by the Zillah Judge might be useful ; but, on the other hand, 
the general progress of business would probably be retarded 
by his absence from the court station, by the time spent in 
travelling, and by the partial hindrance of the munsifs while 
engaged with him. The same object might perhaps be 
attained by his sending occasionally for such of the munsifs 
as most appeared to require instruction, and emplopng them 
for a time under his own eye at the court station. His 
travelling for the purpose of learning the state of the police 
and hearing complaints against it, and communicating his 
information to the Magistrate and the Provincial Court, would 
do no good, and might often lead to inconvenient interference, 
by diverting his attention from the duties more properly his 
own to those which did not belong to him. It will be much 
safer to leave the supervision of the police to the Magistrate 
and the Court of Circuit. Before coming, however, to any 
final resolution on the question of the Zillah Judge visiting 
the stations of the district munsifs, it may be advisable to 
refer it for the opinion of the judicial department. 

Question oi The Honourable Com-t are apprehensive that the allowing 
on°suK‘® fees to the district munsifs ‘may have conduced rather to the 
dwriotmuu- ^igpatch, than to the satisfactory adjustment of the 

‘ business before their courts ; ’ and they observed that the 
number of suits appealed should be contrasted with the 
number of appealable, before it can be proved that their 
proceedings are of a satisfactory character. We have not, 
as aheady stated, before us the documents required for 
making this comparison; but it is sufficiently evident from 
the continued resort of the people to the courts of the district 
munsifs, that their decisions are in general satisfactory. 

Foes on suits As the Honourable Court disapprove of the abolition of fees 

■under ten 
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on suits under ten rupees, 'whicli was done vith the Yie-w of mpcesshonid 
leaying no indncement to the district mimsifs to use any 
undue means for drawing such petty suits into their own 
courts, and as the abolition of the fees does not appear to 
have had any material effect in any way, it seems proper 
that they should be restored. 

In order to encourage the district munsifs, not only to Rate of foe 
dispose of their business without delay, but also to weigh wducea.^ 
maturely the merits of each particular case, the Honourable 
Court recommend that their payment by fees should be 
abolished, and that they should receive a salary somewhat 
higher than the average amount of their present salary and 
fees together ; and that ^ no suit instituted in a district mun- 
^ sifs court should be subjected to a higher fee than 2^ per 
‘ cent.,' which reduction, they expect, will bring a large addition 
of business into the district munsiffs court. I do not think 
that the reduction of the fee to 2J- per cent, would increase the 
business in the district munsif s court, because I am convinced 
that all now goes there that would go, even if there were no 
fees. The business in these courts is more likely to diminish 
than to increase. Some of the munsifs already complain of 
having too little business. It does not appear, therefore, to 
be necessary to give them a salary in ifface of fees to enable 
them to weigh eases more maturely. Such a plan may be 
proper at a future period, but not for many years. It is not 
suited to the present habits and opinions of the people. The 
munsif system is both popular and efficient, far beyond every 
expectation that was formed of it, and is becoming more so 
every day. It is better not to disturb it, but to let it go on as 
at present, until it shall have acquired more firmness by time, 
by the imjDroved judicial knowledge of the munsifs, and the 
increased respect of the people. If the fee should have a 
tendency, in some cases, to stimulate the munsif to too hasty 
decision, it is to be recollected that this is checked by the 
fear of suitors not coming to his court. If his decisions were 
wrong, either from haste or any other cause, the people W'Ould 
soon discover it, and carry their suits to the Zillah Court, if 
they could not be settled in the village. If the business were 
in any case actually too great for him to get through properly, 
the inconvenience could always be easily remedied by appoint- 
ing an additional munsif. But, though I do not think it 
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safe to shake the piihKc confidence in the mnnsif system by so 
great an innovation as the substitution of salary for fees, I 
highly approve of the recommendation that the fee in the 
district munsifs court should not exceed 2-| per cent.. I 
think, however, that it would be more convenient to make 
the fee half an anna per rupee. The difference is trifling, 
and the calculation would be more easily understood by the 
poorer classes of the people. The charge of half an anna is 
so light, that it may be adopted for every sum cognizable by 
the district munsif. The decrease of receipt w^hich will be 
occasioned by the lowering of the fee should be borne by the 
Government, and it should in no way affect the income of the 
munsif, who should continue to receive, as at present, one 
anna per rupee. 

Higher class The granting rewards to meritorious munsifs and to head 

Judlciilioffice police ofiS-cers for exemplary discharge of their duty, as 
^ ' recommended by the Honourable Court, will no doubt be 
productive of considerable public benefit, and ought therefore 
to be carried into effect. It does not appear to be necessary 
to attach higher allowances to certain districts in each zillah, 
in order to reward extraordinary merit in munsifs, by appoint- 
ing them to them. In almost every zillah there are at present 
one or two munsif districts, in which the allowances from fees 
are considerably higher than in the rest, and to which the 
more meritorious munsifs may be nominated as vacancies 
occur. It is not so much an addition to the pay of the 
munsifs, as a higher class of native judicial office, that we 
want. I have frequently thought that in each ziUah one, or 
in some cases two, native judicial officers might be invested, 
not only with civil, but with criminal jurisdiction, and be 
placed over a large district, somewhat in the same manner as is 
now proposed with regard to Assistant Judges. Such an office 
would give great respectability to the native Judicial Depart- 
ment, and would encourage the exertion and secure the 
services of men of integrity and talent in the administration 
of justice. The subject, however, requires too much con- 
sideration to be hastily adopted; but I shall endeavour at 
some future time to submit to the Board some proposition 
regarding it. 

the Mag?l- The Honourable Court are of opinion that, as individuals 

tratesandof may liavc Suffered wrong from the Magistrates or the 
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police have no meaiis of appeal against their proceeding 
during the periods when the Judges of the Provincial Courts 
are not on circuit, the Judges of the Provincial Courts should 
have the same authority as the Judges on Circuit now have, 
to receive and pass orders on petitions against the Magistrate 
and police officers ; that the Magistrate should transmit 
monthly a statement of all petitions against the police officers 
to the Provincial Court; and that the control of all the 
criminal and polioe proceedings of all the local authorities 
should be immediately in the hands of the Judges of the 
Provincial Courts, I apprehend that the alterations here 
proposed would, if carried into effect, iDroduce more harm 
than good. There is hardly any case, I believe, except that of 
the vagrants or persons of bad character confined oil suspicion, 
in which the interference of the Provincial Court could possibly 
afford any relief. In other oases the term of imprisonment 
would have expired, and the prisoner would have been released, 
before the Court could receive the petition, make the necessary 
inquiry, and communicate their orders to the Magistrate. The 
release of vagrants and suspicious characters would with more 
advantage be left, as it now is, to the Magistrate and Circuit 
Judge ; no possible benefit could in any case be derived from 
the interference of the Provincial Court which could com- 
pensate for the inconvenience which it would produce. The 
Magistrate’s own character, the reports of his conduct by the 
Circuit "Judge and the Fonjdari Adalat, and the danger of his 
being removed from- his office by Government, are all securities 
against his committing any act of oppression in the interval 
between the departure and arrival of the Circuit Court. I am 
therefore of opinion that no 'change ought to be made, but 
that if any be made, it ought to be, not by giving any new 
power to the Provincial Court, but by authorizing the Circuit 
Judge to pass orders on petitions from every ziUah within his 
range, during the whole course of his circuit, without any 
reference to the particular zillah in which he may be at the 
time. 

The control of the Magistrates and of the police ought 
not, I think, to be in the hands of the Provincial Court. The 
proceedings of both are already sufficiently under check, and 
to multiply checks would only tend to embarrass the opera- 
tions of the police, and to divert the Provincial Court' from 
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their proper htisiiiess "without producing the smallest increase 
of real control. The Magistrates are entrusted with the 
direction of the police ; all charges against them are cog- 
nkable by the Court of Circuit, and, when necessary, are 
referred to the Sadr Adalat and to Government, and the 
Government ought to reserve to itself as much as possible the 
immediate control of the Magistrates. By delegating it to 
too many intermediate authorities, it becomes more circuitous 
and less efficient, and will augment rather than lessen the 
business of Government. 

I have not hesitated, in the course of this Minute, to avail 
myself of the permission of the Honourable Court to dissent 
from their opinions wffiere I could not agree with them. The 
Court do not seem to be acquainted with the change wiiich 
has taken place, and which is still going on, in the character 
of the people and the state of the country, from the opera- 
tion of the courts, of a standing army, and of a strong 
government. They reason, throughout their dispatch, as if 
the reduction of certain Zillah Coiuis had left such zillahs 
unprotected by law, instead of being, as they were when 
incorporated with other zillahs, from the effects of the munsif 
system, of the Magistrate’s increased jurisdiction, and of other 
causes, as much protected by the Zillah Court and as com- 
pletely under its control as they were in their se|)arate state 
when first established. It is unquestionably the duty of 
Government to establish all judicial courts that may be neces- 
sary for the due distribution of justice ; but it has also another 
duty, not to waste the resom^ces of the country in useless and 
expensive establishments. The judicial establishments of this 
Presidency were at one time on a scale of extravagance far 
beyond that of any other country, or what the resources of 
any country could maintain. They have since been reduced at 
different times, and are now at a standard more proportionate 
to the wants of the people; and any temporary pressure wdiich 
may arise, will be easily relieved by the appointment of an 
Assistant Judge, without the necessity of any additional Zillah 
Court. In every country some districts must be far from the 
principal court, because no country could afford to maintain 
expensive judicial courts, merely because some individuals of 
such remote districts may otherwise have to travel an incon- 
venient distance once or twice in the course of their lives. 
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Expensive establishments, when once sanctioned, are not easily 
put down. There is never any difficulty in finding plausible 
reasons to keep up a lucrative office, and if the office be 
judicial, the protection of the people can always be brought 
forward in defence of it ; but the people would be much more 
solidly protected by abolishing the expensive establishments, 
and remitting the amount in their assessment. 
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Srd July, 1827. 

I HAVE long been satisfied that criminal cases among the 
people of the provinces under this Presidency ought to be 
tried by native panchayats or juries, because I am convinced 
that they are much better able to trace facts from evidence 
than the Mahomedan law ofiicers, and that much time and 
useless labour would be saved to the courts, and much delay 
and inconvenience to the prosecutors and witnesses ; and 
because, what is of no less importance, the character of the 
people will inevitably be raised by being employed in dis- 
tributing justice to their countrymen. 

It is impossible that the criminal justice of a great country 
can ever be . administered to the best advantage, when entirely 
in the hands of strangers, as it is now under this Govern- 
ment ; for the Mahomedan law officer is, in fact, a stranger, 
as well as the European Judge, among Hindus. .Even if all 
their decisions were correct, it would not compensate for 
the evil of the exclusion of the people. It would merely be 
executing strict justice among men whom we had degraded; 
for nothing so certainly degrades the character of a people 
as exclusion from a share in the public affairs of the country, 
and nothing so certainly raises it as public employment being 
open to all. 

We can never expect to make our government in this 
country what it ought to be, without the co-operation of a 
public-spirited and intelligent people. A public spirit may he 
created in all nations, varying, of course, in degree according 
to the freedom of their institutions. In order to excite such a 
spirit in India, we must make the people eligible to all offices. 
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In proportion as we do this, we may be sure that they will 
qualify themselves for them, that they will endeavour to 
outstrip their rivals, and that they will seek distinction, not 
only in offices of profit and honour, but also by serving their 
countrymen in those of utility, such as members of pan- 
chfyats or juries, from which they derive no reward. 

, The great object of our Government should be to extend sratires 

the knowledge and to elevate the character of the people. No sodatedwitu 

^ _ , . n .1 Europeans m 

way IS so likely to be suecessiul as the bringing them into 
I constant interconrsey and in a great degree associating them admmistra- 

j with ourselves in every dei>artment of public affairs. From 

j this confidence they will gradually acquire new habits : they 

! will perceive the advantages of the enlarged views of Euro- 

I peans in all matters of government, and will in time seek 

j to learn the knowledge which they have found to be so much 

; more ttseful than their own. 

j But our views regarding the improvement of the natives gouM not^ 

i cannot be accomplished while we continue the present system, ftom the ad- 

p X xuinistration 

i which excludes them from all share in the administration of of criminal 

^ ^ ^ justice. 

I the criminal justice of their country. Such a system may 

serve for a time, when no other has been established, but it 
cannot be rendered permanent without excluding the people 
i from a most important part of the internal administration, 

! and destroying every hope of enlarging their knowledge or 

• raising their character. We surely cannot, consistently with 

j any enlarged views of good government for this country, say 

j; that such a system ought to be rendered perpetual, or even 

j, maintained longer than is absolutely necessary; we ought 

i therefore to lose no time in beginning to introduce another, 

■ better calculated to give efficiency to criminal justice. 

J It ought not perhaps to be regretted that the attempt was 

not sooner made ; for there was a strong feeling in favour of 
the present system on its first establishment, and for some 
time after, which was adverse to any change, and would have 
rendered the success of any new measure very doubtful. But 
the long trial which the system has now had, has shown all its 
defects, and how utterly unsuited it is to its purpose, and has 
convinced many of our most experienced Judges, who were 
once its zealous supporters, that it cannot he continued with 
advantage to the country. There cannot be a stronger proof 
of this change of opinion, than the draft, of a Regulation for 
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trial by native juries in criminal cases, wMcb has now been 
brought forward by the Second and Thn-d Judges of the Centre 
Provincial Court; and it appears to me that no time can be 
more favom^able than the present for making the experiment, 
when it will have the advantage of being superintended by 
men so well qualified for the task by their long experience 
of the present system, and by their knowledge of the language 

and habits of the natives. . 

Triaibyjury The introduction of trial by jury should not be considered 
as an experiment, which may be abandoned on the^ occurrence 
of any unforeseen obstacle ; but as a measure which, though 
local at first, is to be steadily and systematicaUy pursued, 
unta it shaU be everywhere established. We must make 
a beginning without being discouraged by ay di^uy, 
whether real or imaginary. If we hold back from fear of 
failm-e or in the expectation of discovering a plan which shall 
he effident at first, we shaU never begin. We must yt be 
discouraged by any want of suecess^ in om- first ^empts, but 
be confident that whatever is defective will be discovered and 
corrected by time and practice, and that the innate excellence 
of the institution will gradually carry it through every diffi- 
culty. It is undoubtedly an innovation, but not a greater 
one than the adoption of the Mahomefen crminal law. This 
law never was formally established in this^ part of India : 
a few petty offences in some of the iirincipal towns were 
occasionaUy tried by it; but it was unknown as rule for 
general practice, and it may well be doubted if it ever existed, 
in its present form, as the code of any Mahomedan country. 

As far as success in the proposed plan may depend upon 
the qualifications of the natives, we have the strongest reasons 
to expect it ; for having been in former times, and still being 
in the present, accustomed to sit on panchayats, they are 
ia general sufficiently expert in examining and weighing 
evidence ; and the efficiency of such of them as are employed 
as district munsifs, evinces how well qualified they are to 
Inefficiency hecome good jurymen. Most of them will, I believe, be found 
system of ad- l0ast as Capable as any Mahomedan law officer of deciding 

criminal jls- ii-pon the mei’its of evidence. Nothing can well be worse, in 
S^dan law* coiicems the useful application of evidence, than our 

officers. present establishment of law officers. From the want in this 
part of India of Mahomedans learned in the law, we have 
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been obliged to liaye recourse to Hindustan for our law 
oflacers. These men, as may be supposed, are ignorant of 
the language of the prisoner and witnesses. They do not 
wish to learn it, for they avoid mixing with the Hindus, and 
even if they had no prejudice of this kind, they are usually 
too far advanced in years to acquire new languages. They 
know nothing of what is said in court during a trial, except 
from the Persian translators of the depositions. They are 
no doubt m.en of learning, and often highly respectable; but 
these advantages can never compensate the serious defect of 
their being utter strangers to the character and language of 
the people. The evil might in time be partly remedied by 
educating Mahomedans of this country for law officers, but 
the process would be tedious. The selection would be tod 
limited, and would give us learned men instead of men of 
business ; and we should still be left embarrassed with all the 
absurdities of the Mahomedan law. This law will, as long as 
it is suffered to remain, present an insurmountable obstacle 
to the suppression of crime, because the law officer allows no 
validity to the official documents of the heads of native police, 
and rejects the evidence, not only of police servants, but of 
every person in the service of Government, The evidence of 
persons, not in the service of Government, who may apprehend 
robbers, is rejected, because they are supposed to be influenced 
by the hope of reward. The evidence of every villager or 
other inhabitant, who may have been engaged in a conflict 
with robbers in defence of himself or his neighbour, provided 
he has received a blow from a stick or a stone, is also rejected, 
because he is considered as a prosecutor. It is true that where 
evidence is objected- to on the score of the incompetency of the 
witness, the mufti may be required to state what his decision 
would have been, had the witnes^ been competent. But this 
will not meet every case, and is at best but a very unsatis- 
factory remedy. The case, though within the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Circuit, mast then be referred to the Sadr Adflat, 
and much labour and delay be incurred. All this labour 
might be well bestowed, were it calculated to ensure a better 
decision. But it is not likely to have this effect, because 
distant Judges, who merely read the depositions, cannot be 
so well qualified to decide on the evidence as the Court of 
Circuit, which both sees and hears the prisoner and witnesses. 
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The rules of Mahomedan evidence, as applied in our courts, 
seem better suited to exercise the subtlety of learned muftis 
than to facilitate the administration of criminal justice. 

The loss of time is not the only evil which results from 
the present forms of trial. The attention of the Judge and 
mufti must often be harassed and exhausted, and diverted 
from the merits of the case, while the evidence is taken down 
in the native language, while the deposition is read over to 
the witness, while it is translated into Persian for the mufti. 
It is not in human nature, under such circumstances, in an 
Indian climate, to keep up the requisite attention, during a 
long trial, for a whole day, and sometimes several days, and 
we accordingly find that in some trials the facts are not so 
well examined as they would undoubtedly have been, had the 
process been shorter. 

The jury system will, in all those eases where written 
evidence is to be dispensed with, be the best remedy for this 
evil. It will also, by relieving the Judges from the duties of 
clerks and translators, and of preparing many records for 
reference both to their own law officers and to those of the 
Sadr court, enable them to give their whole undivided atten- 
tion to the trials before them. Public curiosity and interest 
will be raised by native juries; spectators will come to see 
the trials ; the courts will be crowded, instead of being empty 
a great part of the time, and the presence of a native public 
will excite the jury to attend carefully to the evidence and to 
give a true decision. By the trial by jury the innocent will 
be protected, the guilty be more sure of punishment, and the 
evil which arises from impunity and the guilty being let loose 
on the public, and emboldened -in their guilt by the facility 
of evading conviction, will be greatly diminished. 

The Eegulation for the native juries should, I think, be 
as short and simple as possible at first, leaving it to future 
experience to add such improvements as may be found 
necessary. Its operation should be limited for a time to the 
quarter sessions at Chittoor ; but it should be made applicable 
to the quarter sessions at the stations of all the Provincial 
Courts, whenever it may be deemed advisable by the Governor 
in Council. It shofrld, in all cases not referrible to the Sadr 
Adalat, dispense with written evidence. It should, in all cases 
referrible to the Sadr, record the evidence ; but, after ex- 
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perienee may have shown that the decisions of the juries 
are sufficiently correct, these cases also should dispense with 
written evidence and be no longer referrible to the Sadr court. 
The number of the jury may be ten or twelve, perhaps twelve, 
because, as juries are wanted only for the quarter sessions, 
this number will be easily found; indeed, the point has 
already, I believe, been ascertained by the Magistrate. A 
majority should decide. Not less than three-fourths should 
form a majority. 



Section III. 



POLITICAL. 






ON THE SUBJECT OF INTERFEEING WITH THE 
SUCCESSION OF NATIVE PRINCES. 



27tli April, 1821. 

Mb. Campbell, the Collector of Ballari, has stated that the 
Nawab of Karnlil is in such bad health that his death may 
be looked for every day, and he has requested instructions as 
to the conduct he is to observe should that event take |)lace. 
He suggests the expediency of placing Muzaflar Khan in 
confinement and of compelling the Nawab to release Baud 
Khan, whom the Supreme Government are disposed to 
regard as the person having the best claim to the succession, 
and who is now kept as a prisoner at KarnuL We have 
already, within these few years, engaged in two expensive 
military expeditions to Karnul, for the purpose of placing 
a Naw4b on the masnad,^ and the execution of the measures 
proposed by Mr. Campbell W'ould oblige us to engage in a third. 

The nature of the particular dependency of Karnul upon 
us does not seem to require that -we should be forward in 
interfering with the succession, but rather that we should 
abstain from such interference whenever we can do so without 
injury to ourselves. 

On the breaking up of the Moghul empire, the Nawab of 
Karnul, like the Nawab of Cuddapah and many other chiefs, 
seized his own district, and became in fact the prince of it, 
acknowledging, however, the Subah of the Deccan’s claim to 
military service as his feudal lord, but maintaining his own 
exclusive right to the internal government of his countey. 
Karnul t was transferred to us upon this footing by the Nizam 
in 1800, 

* Masnad, throne. 

t Karnul was annexed to British territory in 1830, consequent upon the 
then ISTawab having become implicated in a treasonable conspiracy. 
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In cases of 'Whatever may be the rule of inheritance among private 

thflovS- persons, it is certain that priority of birth in claims to 
dominion has never in India been much attended to, except 
fhlchMmd among sons of the same mother. The elder son is frequently 
ingmerof excludcd by the choice of the father falling upon a younger 
son by a mother of higher birth than that of the elder, and 
the choice in such a case is usually supported by the principal 
officers ; and I think that it will in general be our best course 
to adopt this choice. Were an adventurer to set up his 
standard and endeavour to get possession of Karmil by force 
of arms, our interference might then be proper ; but this is 
not a case ever likely to occur. In all cases where the dispute 
is between the different members of the family, I think we 
ought to confirm the choice of the father, and of the leading 
men of the country. 

Objections to I see uo good, but much evil, in following any other 

the adoption o ^ i jj • t 

of any other couise. It mav be asked, What useful object is to be attained 
by our interference ? If we wish to establish a prince who is 
disagreeable to the leading men of Karnul, we must do it by 
force, at an expense probably of eight or ten lakhs of rupees. 
This is as much as the whole peshcash* is worth; for it 
amounts only to a lakh of Hyderabad rupees yearly. If we 
wish to reimburse ourselves, we cau do it only by taking 
possession of the country and collecting the revenue for 
ourselves; hut, as it amounts only to about eight lakhs of 
rupees, and as a great part of it is mortgaged to creditors 
or assigned to military followers, it would require several 
years to liquidate our demand, during which time we should, 
in fact, set aside the prince whom we had undertaken to 
protect. Could it be shown that any material advantage, 
either immediate or distant, is likely to result from this 
interference, either to the people of Karnul or to those of 
our own provinces, there might be some reason for incurring 
the expense with which it is always attended. But so far 
from doing any good, we always do mischief by it. Tho 
Nawah whom we set up, will, from his confidence in our 
support, commit many acts of oppression which he would 
not otherwise have thought of, because we remove the 
salutary check which the fear of his own foUowers and people 

* Feshcashf tribute. The word, as ordinarily used in Madras, means the 
annual quit-rent paid by tbe zemindars. 
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imposes upon him. If we expected to make him act rightly by 
giving him advice, we should only make him worse ; he would 
become jealous and suspicious, and would punish every 
person, either openly or secretly, whom he suspected of having 
complained against him. We know perfectly that there can 
be no middle course in such interference ; that if we seek to 
interfere effectually in the internal affairs of Earnul, or any 
other Indian principality connected with this Presidency, we 
must go on, from step to step, on the specious plea of protect- 
ing the inhabitants, until we have usurped the whole govern- 
ment of the country and deposed the prince. Unless, therefore, 
we are determined beforehand to go to this extremity, we 
ought cautiously to abstain from entering upon a line of 
measures which must iffevitably lead to it. 

As I think that we have no right to meddle in the affairs 
of Earnul, on the pretence of mal-administration or the 
sufferings of the people, or on any other grounds than those 
of securing our own rights of peshcash and military service, 
and the peace of our own districts, I think that we ought to 
wait quietly for the Nawab’s death, and to acknowledge as his 
successor the person of his family, who, by his choice and the 
support of his officers, may be enabled to assume the govern- 
ment. If we were now to move a military force to release 
Baud Ehan, or to support his claims, we should voluntarily, 
and without the smallest necessity, incur all the expenses 
that would be likely to be occasioned, even by a contested 
succession. No party in Earnul could make any serious 
opposition ; so that the expense of the military force would 
be nearly the same, whether employed in placing a Nawab 
peaceably on the masnad, or in removing one who had 
already usurped the government. If we march so suddenly 
as to give the Nawab no time for preparation, and instant 
submission follows, we gain nothing; for if we withdraw our 
troops, the same opposition may be renewed, whenever the 
succession becomes vacant. If, on the other hand, we wait 
for the death of the present Nawab, and he is quietly suc- 
ceeded by a candidate whom we approve, we avoid all expense. 
If the successor should be a person whom it may be deemed 
advisable to remove, and a force is required to effect it, we 
can in this case resume the jagfrs of his adherents, and 
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remove them from the district, which will be the most effec- 
tual means of ensuring future tranquillity. 

It is not at aU unlikely that were we to make any move- 
ment in favour of Baud Khan, it might induce the Nawab 
to have him secretly put to death. Ghulam Eassul, who 
was destined for the succession by his father, the late Nawab, 
is said to be the favourite of the present Nawab and of the 
people, and would probably succeed without opposition ; and 
in that case we could not do better than acknowledge his 
title. It is of no importance to us whether he or any other 
person of the family ascend the masnad: wdioever does, will 
always be punctual in the discharge of his duties to the 
British Government. The Nawabs of Karnul are too depen- 
dent ever to act otherwise; they have always been regular in 
the discharge of their tribute, and zealous in their endeavours 
to apprehend and deliver up all disturbers of the peace. Had 
no former reference been made to the Supreme Government, 
I should on the present occasion have proposed that the 
Nawab should be called upon to declare whom he intended 
for his successor, and that we should acknowledge the person 
named by him, if no material objection appeared to his right ; 
but as the Bengal Government have already said that they 
are disposed to give the preference to the claim of Baud 
Khan, it seems advisable that a letter should be written to 
them, stating our view of the question, and strongly re- 
commending the policy of abstaining from interference, 
unless in cases of urgent necessity, and that we should take 
no steps in the business until we receive their answer. 



THE TENUEE ON WHICH A GRANT OF LAND FOR 
MILITARY SERVICES SHOULD BE GIVEN. 



20th March, 1821. 

The Governor-General in Oonncil, in forwarding to this 
Government a recommendation of Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm for the grant of a jagir to Snhahdar Syed Hussein 
of the Body-guard, informed ns that he was disposed, ^ with 
some qualification,’ to comply with his recommendation, ‘ if 
‘ not incompatible with the practice of the Government of Fort 
' St. George on similar occasions.’ As the custom of granting 
villages to meritorious officers had long been observed under 
this Presidency, orders were issued to the Board of Revenue 
for carrying into effect the orders of the Governor-General, 
and after some correspondence with that Board relative to the 
situation and rent of the village which the Subahdar had 
been desired to select, it was resolved to confer on him the 
village of Ulyinur on shrotriam* tenure for his own life 
and for the lives of his two sons, with a reserved rent of 
Es. 600. 

A letter was received some months after from the officer 
commanding the Body-guard, requesting that the village 
might be granted rent-free, and not on shrotriam tenure. On 
reconsideration it was found that the reserved rent must be 
reduced to Es. 100, in order to leave the subahdar a clear 
annual revenue equal to the amount of the pay of his rank, 
which was accordingly resolved. 

It appears, however, from a communication from the Board 
of Eevenue, that no person has appeared on the part of the 
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* Shrotriam, an assignment of land revenue. 
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subahdar to receive charge of the village, and as there is 
reason to believe that the delay proceeds from his -wish to 
have the grant not on shrotriam, but on jagir tenure, -which 
is according to ancient custom, and is deemed more honourable, 
I recommend that it be jagir. 

The shrotriam tenure, by the custom of the country, is more 
applicable to grants to Brahmans and Hindus distinguished 
by their learning or civil services than to grants to military 
officers. It has the advantage of being limited in its duration, 
and of therefore not being a permanent alienation of revenue. 
But as jagirs are properly all liable to resumption, whether 
the period of their termination be expressed or not ; as it 
is just as easy to limit the jagir as the shrotriam tenure ; as 
it is reckoned much more honourable by the native army; 
as it costs G-overnment no more, and as it is advisable that 
we should under such circumstances consult the feelings of 
those who are to receive the grant, it would be desirable that 
all future grants to deserving military officers should be in 
jagii*. 

I would also recommend that as so much delay has 
already occurred in settling the question of Syed Hussein’s 
j^gir, and as he will next month be promoted to the rank 
of the subahdar of the first class, the reserved or quit-rent 
be reduced from Es. 100 to Es. 10. 


A DISPUTED BOUNDAEY. 


llfch September, 1821. 

I HAVE perused with attention the report of Mr. Higginson, 
and the documents accompanying it, regarding the disputed 
boundary between Dindigal and Travancore. The evidence 
respecting the right of possession is very contradictory. This 
is always to be expected in boundary disputes, but more 
especially when the boundary is among hills and uninhabited 
wilds. But though the evidence is imperfect, there are some 
circumstances which satisfy me that the tract in dispute 
belongs to Travancore. 

The villages of Kambam and Gudalur, situated in the 
Dindigal valley and belonging to that province, had been for 
some years held by the Eaja of Travancore, and were by 
him delivered over to the Company in 1794. From that 
period till 1807 no dispute concerning boundaries occurred. 
But in the month of December of that year an affray took 
place between the servants of one Allamat Shetti, who rented 
some cardamum gardens under the Collector of Madura, near 
the boundary, and some of the Travancore peons. Complaints 
were in consequence made to Government both by the Col- 
lector of Madura and the Resident in Travancore ; and several 
investigations were made, in order to determine the boundary, 
by native as well as European commissioners, between the 
years 1810 and 1817. But these inquiries ended in nothing 
being done, as the Resident always maintained that the lands 
belonged to Travancore, and the Collector that they belonged 
to Dindigal. 

The tract in dispute lies between the eastern ridges of the 
mountains which separate Travancore from Dindigal and the 
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Terteperiar river to the v^estward of that ridge. This tract 
appears to have belonged to the Eajas of Waddakankur and 
Pnneat, 'who -were subdued by the Travaneore State in 1754 
and 1755, and to have become the subject of contest only be- 
cause it produced cardamums. It was not delivered over to 
us with the villages of Kambam and Gudalur, which ought to 
have been the case had it belonged to them, but was afterwards 
occujpied at different periods by the Collector of Dindigal. I 
can see no ground for this proceeding : no account or document 
is brought forward, nor anything in its favour except the mere 
testimony of the chetties and other inhabitants of Kambam. 
The chetties had long been accustomed to rent the cardamum 
gardens from the Puneat Eaja; and when, by the transfer of 
Kambam from Travaneore, they became subjects of a stronger 
government, they appear to have been desirous of availing 
themselves of the power of their new masters, to relieve them- 
selves from the payment of rent to their old one, and to claim 
as their private property the cardamum gardens, which had 
always belonged to him. They therefore maintained that the 
lands in dispute belonged to Kambam, and they found no 
difficulty in getting the inhabitants, who are alwaj-s ready 
enough to extend their boundaries, to join them in their asser- 
tion. 

It is supposed that no demand for investigation was made 
by Travaneore until 1808, and that this long silence was an 
acquiescence in the justness of our claims. But this is a 
mistake, as it is evident that the Puneat Eaja as early as 1800 
madejrequent complaints of the Company’s officers to the 
Travaneore Government, which always promised redress, but 
delayed bringing the subject to the notice of this Government, 
probably from the expectation that it would be adjusted by 
the Eesident and Collector. < 

ConSicting The Collector of Madura produces an account of the 
Brittshdie-* custoius of Kamham for 1796 and the succeeding years, in 
ties and of the which it is said that customs levied at a Company’s chowky 
Travanco™. On the Terkeperiar river were also included. The Assistant 
oftheevi- Eesident of Travaneore denies the existence of any such 

deuce ad- i t /» n 

Suecto?tT other except the one at Kamham, where 

Madam. all the reveuues are dated. But even if it were admitted that 
r' customs had been collected in 1796 by the Company at Terhe- 
periSr, it would prove nothing more than that the servants of 
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the Collector had levied duties beyond the ancient boundary. 
The Collector does not show any record previous to 1796 in 
support of his claim. Indeed, his Assistant says that no ac- 
counts before 1799 show that Mr. Hurdis had a chowky on the 
east bank of Terkeperiar river. Whatever right we have to 
the disputed tract, we derived from Mysore when Tippoo Sultan 
in 1792 ceded Dindigal: we can have no right that the 
Mysore Government does not possess. Dindigal was subject 
to Mysore during thirty years, at a time when that Govern- 
ment was in all its vigour, and when its rulers were constantly 
encroaching upon the territory of their neighbors, and 
certainly never neglected to occupy aU that was their own. 
If they possessed the tract in dispute, the Collector ought to 
have shown it. His not having done so, is, I think, conclusive 
against oui’ claim. He tells us that the accounts of Kambam 
having been burned during the disturbances, had prevented 
his obtaining written documents to support our right. It 
may be true that the curnum’s accounts were burned, but this 
is no excuse for not producing other vouchers. The Mysore 
possession was not a distant and obscure event, but a recent 
one, and there must have been many persons in Dindigal who 
had been employed under that Government in the manage- 
ment of the revenue of Kambam and Gudalur, and who had 
accounts showing the boundaries of their collections. There 
must also have been copies of the accounts which were burned, 
either in the possession of the curnum himself, or of some of 
his relations. I have no doubt of the existence of such 
accounts, or of their being kept back only because they would 
not substantiate our claim. 

In opposition to our total want of documents, the Travan- 
core Commission brings forward a great number of different 
dates and different kinds, but all corroborating each other. 
They contain sales and transfers of the disputed territory at 
different periods, showing that its eastern boundary was the 
ridge of the mountains, and one of them is a survey of the 
cardanium gardens, including all the disputed gardens, in 
1772, when Hyder Ali was in possession of Kambam and 
Gudalur, The Collector of Dindigal questions the authority 
of these documents, because they had not been brought for- 
ward on former occasions, and because they were not similar 
to any w’'hieh had then been produced. As to the delay, it 
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shoidd perhaps be ascribed, not to the difficulty of prodncing 
the documents, bnt to the inexperience in such matters of our 
own servant, the Eesident, and his not exactly knowing what 
would be required. Their dissimilarity to the documents 
previously exhibited is no argument against tlieir validity. 
They resemble documents of the same nature which are so 
common in Malabar and Canara. Col. Mum’o, the Eesident, 
who was from his talents and experience so well qualified to 
form a correct judgment on the subject, declares that he 
knows perfectly how they were obtained, and that he had the 
fullest confidence in their authenticity. In opposition to these 
documents we produce nothing : we cannot go further back 
than the time of Mr. Hui’dis, when' our encroachments com- 
menced. We do not even attempt to establish that the 
Mysore Government, from which we derive our claim, ever 
held the lands in question. We do not bring a single ^ullage 
register to support our pretensions, and we acknowledge that 
the only accounts which could prove our right, have been 
burned. I really do not see how we can, after all this, deny 
with any justice the superior title of Travancore to the dis- 
puted territory. I would therefore recommend that it be 
given up without delay, making the ridge of the hills the 
boundary between the two states ; and that, in communicating 
this resolution to the Eani, we inform Her Highness that we 
have deemed it proper to make any doubts which remained 
on the question yield to the wish of showing our consideration 
for so ancient an ally of the British Government.^ 

* Travancore is a native State at tlie extreme soutli-west of tlie peninstila, 
bounded on the north by the native State of Cochin and the British district of 
Coimbatore, on the east by the British districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and 
on the Tvest and south by the sea. It contains Cape Comorin, the southern 
point of the Indian peninsula. The B^Ja was an ally of the British in the 
wars with Hyder AH and Tippoo. In consideration of the protection avoided 
to the State by the British Government, the ruler of Travancore pays to that 
Government, under treaty, an annual subsidy of eight lakhs of rupees. 
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23rd August, 1825. 

It appears from the late communicatioBS from the Eesi- 
dent of Mysore that the reyeBiies of His Highness the Eaja 
are decreasing, and his expenses increasing at snch a rate as 
must, if continued, disable His Highness at no distant period 
from fulfilling the conditions of the treaty. It appears also 
that the diw^n is corrupt and inefficient, and that there is no 
hope of remedying the existing evils through him ; that the 
Eaja is indolent and neglects his affairs, and that there is 
no prospect of order being restored unless he can be made 
sensible of the danger of his situation. 

I deem it therefore expedient that I should without delay 
proceed to Mysore, in order that I may ascertain on the spot 
as accurately as possible the real state of the Baja’s affans, 
and that I may, by personal conference with the Eaja, endea- 
vour to prevail upon him to adoj)t such measures as may be 
calculated to re-establish order in his affairs. I must own, 
however, that the weakness and fickleness of the Eaja's 
character leave but little ground to expect any great degree of 
success. 

It is my intention to leave the Presidency to-morrow. 
The distance of the journey will prevent my returning under 
two months, and in the mean time the duties of the Govern- 
ment will be conducted, as on former occasions of a similar 
nature, by the Members of the Board. 

** The political position of Mysore at the period to which this and the 
following Minute relate, and Mnnro’s previous employment in connection with 
the ai^airs of that State, are noticed in the introductory memoir. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


8tli NoYember, 1825. 

The Board are already acquainted with the reasons which 
induced me to go to Mysore. It was evident from the Eaja’s 
letter to Government of the 28th May, that there w'as a mis- 
understanding between him and the Resident ; and from the 
communications of the Resident under date the SOtli of May 
and the 20th of June, it appeared that the revenue was 
declining rapidly, that the expenditm'e had increased, and 
that though in fifteen years almost the whole of the treasm'e 
amassed by the late Diwan, Purneah, amounting to above 
seventy-three lakhs of kantirai pagodas, had been dissipated, 
every department was in arrears. It was necessary to ascer- 
tain, and remove, if possible, the causes of irritation. It was 
still more important, especially when so many of our own 
troops were on foreign service, to see that those of the Raja 
did not become discontented and mutinous for want of pay, 
which, with an arrear of six months, there was too much cause 
to apprehend. Such a state of things could not be suffered 
to continue without its leading in a very short time to the 
measure which it is so desirable to avert, of assuming the 
direct management of the Eaja’s country in order to insure 
the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. 

A few days after leaving Madras, I learned from the Resi- 
dent that the Raja evaded giving the accounts called for by 
Government. This was not to be wondered at, because they 
had not been fmmished from the time of Purneah, and 
because they were probably not ready, or not in such a state 
as to be produced. The Raj4 however, though he did not 
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furnish the accounts required, delivered to the Resident an 
abstract of the arrears due to every department, civil and 
military. This paper showed that a large amount of arrears 
had lately been discharged ; but it is inaccurate in several 
points, and particularly in assuming as paid three months’ 
pay due to the Sillahdar horse, which, though some prelimi- 
nary orders have been issued for its payment, will probably 
not be discharged for several months yet. The actual pay- 
ments have been chiefly occasioned by the late discussions 
between the Raja and the Resident, and my expected visit to 
the Raja. Every time that I have entered the Mysore terri- 
tory, the Raja, supposing that I would either make some 
inquiry or receive some representation concerning arrears to 
the several departments, but especially to the four thousand 
horse he is bound by treaty to maintain in readiness for 
service, has been accustomed to discharge a portion of the 
balance due. This is fortunate, in so far as it has kept the 
amount much lower than it would otherwise have been, but 
it has the bad tendency of making the troops look rather to 
the interference of Government than to the justice of the 
Raja for what is their due. 

I arrived at Mysore on the 16th of September. The 17th 
and 18th were occupied in visits of ceremony. As my busi- 
ness with the Raja was to draw his attention seriously 
to the terms of the treaty, and to point out to him, in a 
friendly yet decided way, the consequences which would cer- 
tainly result from a failure in their observance, and as this did 
not require any lengthened discussion, I thought it most ad- 
visable that whatever I had to say to His Highness, or to hear 
from him, should be finished at one meeting. I therefore inti- 
mated to His Highness that I should either, as might be most 
agreeable to him, meet him alone without attendants on either 
side, or accompanied by the Resident, if he wished to have 
a confidential servant of his own. The Raja answered that 
he should bring no servant of his own, but that he wished the 
Resident should be present, and a few hours after he sent a 
message to express his desire that the Assistant to the Resi- 
dent might also accompany me. 

The meeting took place on the 19th of September, and 
lasted between three and four hours. I began the conference 
by observing that it was now above five and twenty years 
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since the Raja had been restored to the throne of his an-, 
eestors ; that during a great part of that time the affairs of 
the country had been prosperously conducted, but of late 
years they had, from a variety of causes, fallen into some 
disorder, -which, if not corrected, would in the end prove 
extremely detrimental to both sirkars ; that in order to 
obviate such an evil, it was proposed that I should co-operate 
with His Highness in devising a suitable remedy; that in 
speaking of a remedy, it was my wish that he should be under 
no alarm about the secm-ity of the treaty, but set his mind at 
rest regarding it, because it was not the intention of the 
British Government to alter it in any point ; that by keep- 
ing it unchanged, many advantages accrued to both States ; 
Unwilling- and that I was myself so convinced of this, that it was my 
^veniorto eamest desire that no event should ever occur which might 
of his compel the Company to have recourse to the fourth article, 
tiToantho- but that His Highness might himself, and his descendants 
after him, long continue to enjoy the sovereignty of Mysore ; 
that there were, however, some conditions, without attention 
to_whieh no State could long endure — there must be order in 
its affairs; that if there were no order in the affairs of the 
Company, its dominions could not stand; and that in the 
same manner, if the affairs of the Mysore sirkar were without 
order, there could be no hope that the prosperity of His High- 
ness’s house would last. 

Important I then Stated that, among the req^uisites of order, the most 
essential was that the expenditure should not exceed the 
Bhonia be income ; and that, for a time at least, it should not even equal 
the income, it, btit be less, becatise if both were equal, there would be no 
provision to meet the emergency of any unforeseen event— such 
as war or famine, or even of those which were foreseen— such 
as the repairs of Bangalore and other fortresses in Mysore, of 
which His Highness was *bound by treaty to bear half the 
charges. And that for such purposes it was necessary that 
a treasure of ten or twelve lakhs of kantirai pagodas (about 
£300,000) should be gradually amassed ; and that when this 
was accomplished, there would he room for again replacing the 
diminution which the present state of things might render it 
necessary to make in some of the departments. 

Duties im. I observed that the treaty imposed certain duties on both 
LatyuW Governments: on the British — to maintain the treaty unim- 
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paired, to defend Mysore, ^ assist the Eaja with advice, 

when it appeared to be necessary, either for promoting the 
welfare of his country, or for protecting the people from 
oppression: on the Eaja— to improve his country, to pay his 
subsidy regularly, and to keep his troops and other establish- 
ments efficient by not suffering them to fall into arrears; 
that it was the desire of Government to avoid interference 
as much as possible in the internal affahs of Mysore, unless 
when the tendency of particular measures appeared to threaten 
the stability of the treaty ; but, if the revenue decline, if 
the disbursements exceed the receipts, if the troops from not 
being paid be discontented, there is danger to the treaty, 
because His Highness cannot in such circumstances fulfil its 
conditions, and we must for our own security give effect to 
the fourth article; that the best way for His Highness 
to prevent such an occurrence would be to cause statements 
of his annual receipts and disbursements to be furnished 
regularly to Government through the Eesident; that by 
seeing these documents we should always know the true state 
of affairs, and if any loss or difficulty were likely to arise, 
we should be able to provide for it in time ; that if we do 
not get these statements, we should have no knowledge of the 
affairs of Mysore, except from vague reports, and we. might 
possibly act upon them when they were erroneous. Our 
doubts would sometimes produce interference. By the state- 
ments doubt will be removed, and the more correct they are, 
the less ground will there be for interference. 

I concluded by saying that the disorder of the Eaja’s 
affairs had reached to such a height as wnuld justify the 
Government in acting upon the fourth article of the treaty; 
but that as a direct interference in the administration, or the 
assumption for a time of a part of the Mysore territory, could 
not be xindertaken without lessening the dignity of His High- 
ness, and shaking his authority in such a manner that it 
would be impracticable ever to re-establish it, I was unwilling 
to adopt such a course until the last extremity, and wished 
to give him an opportunity of restoring order himself. But 
that if reform were not immediately begun, direct interference 
would be unavoidable. 

The Eaja heard me with very little interruption. In reply 
he acknowledged the justice of many of my observations; 
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Busafcia- but maintained that there had been no material decline in the 

factory cba* 

racter, reYGnue, or disorder in affairs till of late years; tnat the 
decline had arisen partly from the prevalence of the cholera, 
and other nnavoidahle causes, but chiefly from the miscon- 
duct of a Diwaii appointed against his inclination. The 
Eesident denied the correctness of this statement, and 
reminded the Eaja that he had himself, after weighing the 
merits of the candidates, preferred the present Diwan. The 
Eaja, after a little hesitation, admitted that this had been the 
case. The fact is that His Highness is too suspicious to like 
any Diwan, and too fickle to manage his own affairs. In 
support of his assertion respecting the revenue, he read from 
a paper the totals of the settlement, collection and disburse- 
ment in each year from 1799, differing little from the state- 
ment which had been transmitted by the Eesident. He argued 
very earnestly that this document proved that the settlement 
had not fallen considerably till within the last few years, 
and that the expenditure had not been much augmented. As 
my object was rather the future than the past, I did not 
consider it advisable to expose the fallacy of these observations 
by stating that the cholera had been less felt in Mysore than 
in any part of India; that its effect on the revenue had been 
very trifling ; that bad seasons might cause an occasional 
partial decline, but not a constant progressive one ; that the 
late Eiw^n Purneah, while he raised a much greater revenue, 
and disbursed more on public works, had left a treasure 
behind him amounting to above seventy lakhs of kantirai 
pagodas ; and that His Highness, besides his ordinary revenue, 
had in the period of fifteen years dissipated nearly the 'whole 
Eeductionof of this treasure. I contented myself with saying, that what- 
absolutely ever might havo been the cause, bad seasons or bad manage- 
necessary. Tevenue was uow less than the expenditure, and 

that the only remedy was a reduction of expense in the 
departments where it could be made with least inconvenience, 
until an improvement in the revenue should enable them, if 
necessary, to be again raised to their former establishment. 
su|ges«ons The Eaja assented without hesitation to the expediency of 
view made tliis measm’e. As I was aw^are that he meant to discharge 
venior, xHore of his peous and irregular troops than could be done 
with safety, in order that there might he the less diminution 
in the sum which he squandered on his pleasures, I told 
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Mm that, looking at the late Di'w^n’s and the present ex- 
penditure, I had prepared an estimate ^hich I hoped would 
answer the purpose in view. I then gave him the paper. 
After glancing over it, he said that he thought what was 
proposed by it, might be done. I observed that I wished 
His Highness to consider it at leisure, as, though the present 
state of affairs precluded any augmentation of the general 
amount, the sums allotted to particular departments might 
perhaps, in some instances, be modified to advantage. 

His Highness now returned again to the subject of the mis- 
management of the present Diw4n. He said that heavy 
balances had been left outstanding, much of which might yet 
be got,* that if the management of the revenue were left 
entirely to him, without the intervention of a Diwan, he would 
recover a great part of them, and would gradually restore 
the revenue to its former level. I answered that I was not 
sanguine as to any great recoveries, that the balances due 
by ryots could seldom be exacted after the approach of a 
new season, without oppression to them, and ultimate loss to 
Government ; but that whatever balances were due by 
revenue officers or renters should, as far as possible, be 
realized ; that with regard to His Highness conducting the 
affairs of his country without a Diw^, I did not doubt his 
capacity, but no prince in his situation could carry on the 
duties of Government without one ; that the direct adminis- 
tration of the affairs of so extensive a country as Mysore was 
too much for any one man, and that the agency of a Diwan 
was indispensable ; that a general superintendence of the 
conduct of the Diw^, and other great officers, would furnish 
ample employment for His Highness. The Eaja did not 
persist in Ms proposal, but agreed to appoint another Diw4n 
in two or three months. 

He then went on to complain of the Eesident’s servants, of 
their treating him with disrespect, of their sometimes not 
noticing him when he passed ; of the principal servant, TTisban 
Mo, interfering in the affairs of the country ; and of the 
Eesident allowing written orders to be sent to the cuteherry, 
lowering his dignity and authority. His Highness spoke on 
these points at great length, with many repetitions and with 
some irritation. The Eesident, in answer to the R4j£, said 
that there must be some mistake or misrepresentation ; that 
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no serYant of his would treat His Highness with disrespect ; 
that he was certain that no written order had ever been sent 
to the cutcherry, and that if His Highness could only produce 
one out of the many supposed to hare been sent, he would 
acknowledge the charge ; and that with respect to Eishan Eao’s 
interference, he had never gone to the cutcherry except in 
company with the Eaja’s servants, placed with the Eesident 
for such purposes, by His Highness himself; and that they 
had gone merely to see whether the accounts called for by 
Government, and ordered by the Eaja, were ready. His High- 
ness, on this representation, seemed to feel that he had gone 
too far, made an apology and spoke kindly to the Eesident, for 
he is much attached to him personally, but persisted in his 
complamts against Eishan Eao. 

It was evident that in these cordplaints, the Eaja had 
been excited by his low favourites to consider the ordinary 
intercourse which had always existed, for mutual convenience, 
between the Eesident’s servants and his own, as interference, 
and that this design was favoured by the resentment which the 
E4jS, felt upon the subject of the letter to the Peshwah. 
Eishan Edo is an old servant of the Eesidency. He is a 
native of Mysore, is connected with many of the principal 
inhabitants, and is thereby enabled to inform the Eesident of 
the state of the country, of the abuses of power, of the low 
pursuits of the Eaja, and of the waste of his treasm-e upon 
favourites ; and it is this which makes them inimical to him. 
These men urge the Eaja to get rid of all control in the 
administration of his country, beyond the payment of the 
subsidy; and the Eaja himself would be glad to be free from 
all check whatever, and, while he pays his subsidy, to reduce 
useful establishments, without which the peace of his country 
cannot be maintained, to keep others in arrears, and to dissipate 
his treasure in idle amusements. 

The Eaja has never yet furnished the accounts which 
Purneah always readily gave, and he marks with displeasure 
aU persons who convey information to the Eesident. He has 
very good natural talents ; but he has, unfortunately, just that 
degree of activity which wih neither permit him to give up the 
management of affairs to others, or to manage them himself. 
If we were to accede to his wish of acting without a Diwan, 
he would give great attention to public affairs for a few 
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months^ but in one or two years he would come back upon 
ns with his revenues in complete disorder, his departments 
unpaid, his troops discontented, and many of his districts 
mortgaged. 

If the Eaja should persevere in neglecting the advice of the steps to be 
British Government at any point which may materially affect 
the security of the terms of the treaty, the effectual remedy r^gigths 
is to establish rules for the occasion, or to assume the direct Resident, 
management of a part or a whole of the country, as stipulated 
by the fourth and fourteenth articles. But, as one of these 
courses would lower the authority, and the other entirely dis- 
organi^se the Government of the Eaja, they ought both to be 
avoided as long as possible. By the orders of the Supreme 
Government, our superintending influence is to be exercised 
with caution, delicacy, and moderation; and it is supposed 
that the ^ reasonable interposition of our advice, combined 
^ with the disposition of the executive administration to culti- 
vate the good opinion of the Company's Government, will 
' always be sufficient to prevent the occurrence of any flagrant 
Vbuse.' There can be no doubt but that, in general, a 
prince situated like the Eaja will not persevere in disre- 
gardmg the advice of Government, w’'hen he knows that the 
consequences must be his own ruin as a sovereign. If 
he does not persevere, the difficulty is removed ; but he some- 
times will persevere, in spite of all the caution and prudence 
which may be employed by the Eesident in dissuading him. 

There is no reason W’hy he should not sometimes, as well as 
a private individual, want firmness to restrain himself from 
pursuing a course w^hich he sees clearly must end in his ruin. 

He is, in fact, much more likely than any private individual BaneM 
to act in this manner, because his own inclination to profusion of low 
is continually encouraged by that of artful favourites, by over native 
wdiom he is surrounded, who expect to enrich themselves by 
his prodigality. When this is the case, the advice of the 
Eesident, how-ever cautiously and delicately given, will 
generally be neglected — because these men do not, like the 
Eesident, see him only occasionally, or advise him to make 
any present sacrifice for the sake of the future. They are his 
constant associates; the companions of his pleasures. They 
are about him in all his unguarded hours, and have ample 
opportunities of removing any favourable impression which 
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the Eesident may haTe made. They encourage him to con^ 
sider e^ery suggestion or request of the Eesident which was 
formerly attended to without hesitation, as an interference 
derogatory to his dignity, and to withhold compliance by 
eYasion or concealment. 

Ability of It is only within these few years that we have begun 
fbeoTwlnof to 866 the effects of the system under which the affairs of 
Mysore are administered. From 1799 to 1810 Purneah was 
the Diwan, and during the three following years the office 
■was held by the Bakshi, Earn Eao, who adhered to the plans 
of his predecessor. It is to this period of fourteen years, 
during which Purneah either was at the head of the GoYern- 
ment, or his system remained in full force, that all former 
reports on the affairs of Mysore refer. These reports W’’ere in 
the highest degree favourable, because Purneah was a man 
calculated to realize the most sanguine hopes that could have 
been formed. He had in the time of Hyder Ali found his way 
by his talents from an obscure situation to one of the first 
offices of the State, and he maintained himself in it, in opposi- 
tion to many able rivals throughout the reign of Tippoo Sultan. 
When Seringapatam fell, w^e found him willing to accept the 
post of Diwan. He was beyond comparison better fitted than 
any other person for it ; and both his interest and his ambition 
led him to exert every means to promote the welfare and 
resources of the country under his administration. But w^e 
Difficulty of cannot expect again to find a man so qualified ; for Mysore 
cjSiy com- is iiot HOW a field in which such men can be found. The task, 
iKw^n. therefore, of preventing the affairs of Mysore from falling into 
confusion is now, and will hereafter continue to be, much 
more difficult than it was formerly. 

Desirable It ■would be easier to give a right direction to the 
E^iishOTid conduct of the Mysore Government under almost any other 
toffs'* prince than the present one. A 'weaker one -would be more 

counts of his easily guided. An abler one would act more prudently for 

expenditure, his own Sake. But still I think that the Eaja may yet 
be brought to give such attention to his o-wn affairs as -will 
ob\date the necessity of our assuming the management of 

them. The most likely -way of 'effecting this -would he to 

make him furnish accounts reg-ularly of his revenue and 
expenditure. By these accounts we shall see the general 
state of affairs, and we shall know when interference is 
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really necessary, and be saved likewise from making inqui- 
sition upon uncertain grounds, and a great source of jealousy 
and irritation will be removed. The transmission of these 
accounts will also draw the Eaja’s attention, if not constantly, 
at least periodically, to the state of his affairs much more 
than would otherwise have been the case ; and will stimulate 
him, if anything can, to conduct them in such a manner as 
may prevent their falhng into such confusion as to render our 
direct interference unavoidable. The accounts will not be 
very correct, because it is probable that they will not come to 
the Eaj a himself in that state ; but they will be sufSciently 
correct to answer the purpose for which they are required. 
They will show us whether the establishments necessary for 
the security of the country are maintained, whether they are 
paid, and whether the revenue is improving or declining. 
With a knowledge of these points we shall be able to judge 
how far the Government is well or ill-conducted, and how far 
the Eaj a is in a condition to fulfil the terms of the alliance. 
Should there appear from the accounts sufiicient evidence 
that affairs are falling into disorder, and that if a remedy 
be not applied, the Eaj a will soon be unable to fulfil his 
engagements, he will then be more likely to receive and follow 
our advice, because he will be sensible that it is not only 
necessary, but that it is founded on statements furnished 
by himself. Should there not appear to be any serious 
mismanagement, om advice can be very little wanted, and 
should be given as sj^aringly as possible. 

The Eaja is less tenacious on great objects which 
regard the country at large, than on minor ones which concern 
the i^ersonal interests of his favourites. He will appoint no 
Diwan who is not acceptable to us ; and he will furnish, 
though at first perhaps with some delay, the accounts we 
may request of his revenue and expenditure. But he will 
persist in lavishing money ujDon his favourites ; in appointing, 
at their desire, low and unworthy persons to public offices ; 
and in conniving at their corrupt practices, in spite of all 
the advice which the Eesident may offer. As interference in 
such matters can answer no purpose, but to irritate the 
Eaja, it ought to be carefully avoided, unless the evil be 
carried to such a height as to affect the resources of the 
country. 
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As no accounts have been called for since the time 
of Purneah, and as the Eaja has finnislied none, the 
Eesident has been obliged to seek information regarding 
the state of the country through various channels, -which 
has frequently excited unnecessary jealousy, and injured 
the persons suspected of having given it. The necessity 
of such inquiries will in a great degree be obviated by the 
accounts to be furnished by the Eaja, which, though they 
may not be very accurate, will be much nearer to the truth 
than any that could be procured from private sources. We 
must not expect more accuracy from the Eaja than from 
Punieah, whose accounts were certainly defective, as they do 
not show how the treasure which he left, could possibly have 
been accumulated. It is probable that some heads of extra 
revenue may have been kept in a separate account and 
not brought forward ; and that he may, in some instances, 
have charged for the complete establishments of departments 
in place of the actual strength. 

The measures which it appears most imj>ortant to require 
the Eaja to carry into effect, are the following : — 

1st. To reduce his expenditure. 

2nd. To collect gradually, and keep in reserve, a moderate 
treasure, in order to meet the contin of war and bad 

seasons, and the repairs of fortresses, half the expense of 
which he is bound to pay by treaty. 

3rd. To pay his departments regularly, and to cause the 
Sillahdar horse to be mustered according to treaty when 
required by the Eesident., 

4th. To furnish statements of his revenue and expen- 
diture according to such forms as maybe submitted to him 
by the Eesident. 

I recommend that a letter be addressed to His Highness, 
calling his attention particularly to these points, and generally 
to the other points regarding the administration of Mysore, 
which were mentioned by me to His Highness at my last 
visit. 



ON THE COMPLIMENTAEY EXCHANGE OE PEESENTS 
ON THE OCCASION OF AN INTEEVIBW BETWEEN 
THE GOVEENOE AND A NATIVE PEINCB. 



24th July, 1821. 

On my route to Bangalore I was received on the frontiers 
of Mysore by Balia ESj, a relation of the E^ja, and several 
of the principal officers of the durbar, who accompanied me 
during my journey to Bangalore. The Eaja proposed to 
meet me at that place, but I declined his offer on account of 
the shortness of my stay. I wished also to have declined 
accepting the presents, of which a list was forwarded in the 
Eesident’s letter of the 28th June ; but on communicating 
with that officer and some of the principal natives, I found 
the refusal would hurt the Eaja’s feelings, who would regard 
it either as a slight on my part or as a mark of the displeasure 
of Government. The presents were therefore received and 
transferred to the Eesident, who was directed to give others to 
the Eaja and his principal officers of the same value. 

The native princes consider the giving and receiving of 
presents as an attribute of sovereignty, and our endeavomrs 
to discontinue the custom as a design to lessen their dignity. 
As they are gratified by the conseq[uence which they suppose 
it gives them, both in the eyes of their subjects and of 
strangers; as the loss of much of their real power makes 
them the more anxious to preserve the forms that yet remain 
of royalty ; as our putting a stop to the ancient usage of 
presents would mortify them without producing advantage to 
either party ; as it can be attended with no abuse while kept 
under proper control ; and as the form in which it is now 
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conducted, answers this purpose, I am of opinion that it ought 
to be continued, for the satisfaction of the native princes. It 
is, as the Board know, a mere ceremonial of exchanging 
equivalents. The Eesident, previous to the ceremony, ascer- 
tains from the officers of the durbar the value of what is to be 
given by their master ,* he provides articles of a similar value 
to be given in return, and he keeps an account of the receipts 
and disbursements, which nearly balance each other in the 
course of the year. 


ON THE QUESTION OP TEANSPEEEING THE 
SOUTHEEN MAHEATTA DISTEIOTS FEOM THE 
BOMBAY TO THE HABEAS PEE SIDE NOY. 



5th May, 1826. 

I CANNOT deliver my sentiments on the question of the transfer 
of the southern Mahratta country withGut making my acknow- 
ledgments to the Honourable the Governor in Council at 
Bombay, for the manner in which it has been referred to this 
Government, in the. Minute which accompanied the Chief 
Secretary's letter of the 20th April, 

My own knowledge of the southern Mahratta districts, is 
extremely limited, and is not to be put in competition with 
that of either the present or the late Commissioners, who have 
so long administered their affairs. My residence in them was 
only during a period of war, and the view which I then took, 
and which I am still inclined to consider as on the whole the 
best one, is the same as that which was originally adopted by 
the Honourable the Governor of Bombay; namely, that these 
provinces ought to be transferred to the Presidency of 
Madras. 

The present Commissioner has stated very clearly the 
arguments for, as well as against, the transfer. Those in 
favour of the transfer are, he observes, as stated by the 
former Commissioner, the intervention of the territory of the 
Eaja of Sattara between the Bombay acquisitions in the 
Deccan and the southern districts ; the country being a part 
of the Carnatic already under Madras, and the people 
Canarese, like those of the adjoining district of Ballari ; the 
country being occupied by Madras troops, and the probability 
of its continuing to be so ; and the expediency of the Madras 
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establishment participating in the benefits of the conquest of 
the Peshwah’s dominions. 

Arguments The arguments urged by the Commissioner against the 
tfSer! ® transfer are in substance as follows 

The difficulty of managing the Mahiatta chiefs, some of 
them having extensive territories, and the Eaja of Kolapur 
being an independent prince. 

That some of the Patward&i family, whose possessions lie 
chiefly to the south of the Krishna, have their residence to the 
north of that river, and that some have possessions scattered 
over districts contiguous to Sholapur and Poona, which 
must keep them connected with Bombay, and make them look 
to it for redress. 

That the difficulty of managing these chiefs increases as 
the seat of government is more remote, and that there is 
great danger among future changes of local authorities. 

That if the Political Agent be deficient in the qualities 
requisite for his situation, the last respectable remains of 
Mahratta chiefs may subject themselves to confiscation or 
degradation, and thereby render our Government unpopular. 

That the distance of the Madras Government must render 
it in some degree liable to be guided by the representations of 
the local authorities, in measures Gonnected with these chiefs, 
and tend to diminish their security ; and that the facility 
which Bombay possesses, of throwing in reinforcements by sea 
at a week’s warning, gives her the best means of putting dovTi 
insurrection in these provinces, and renders her the best 
qualified for their administration. The Honourable the 
Governor of Bombay considers the management of the 
southern jagirdars as a matter of primary importance. He 
thinks, for the reasons assigned by the Commissioner, that 
Bombay is a more convenient Presidency for them than 
Madras, and that their Mahratta origin and former connee- 
tions would render a transfer to Madras almost as great a 
revolution as that which they underwent on the fall of the 
aiSimenTs Peshwah. The arguments against the transfer are no doubt 
JempoVary stioug, but they seem to rest rather upon circumstances of a 
nmSt: temporary than of a permanent nature. 

Residence of of some of the Mahratta chiefs to the north 

southern of the Krishna, whose possessions chiefly lie to the south of 
chiefs to the that river, constitutes no solid objections to the transfer. The 
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residence of such chiefs cannot be regarded as certain, but 
changes with their fancies. Those who now reside north 
may in another year or two take up their abode to the south 
of the Krishna — or if the present chief continue where he is, 
we cannot be sure that his successor will. It is most likely 
that they will all in time fix their residence in the province 
where the great bulk of their possessions lie. It is not 
unusual for these chiefs to have scattered possessions under 
different governments. It will not prevent them, under any of 
the Presidencies, from receiving the same attention to ail 
their references as if their possessions had been entirely 
under it. 

The distance of Madras does not seem to me to form any 
serious obstacle to the transfer. It is not so much greater 
than that of Bombay from Dharwfe, as of itself to render the 
one Government much more liable to be guided by the repre- 
sentations of the local authorities than the other. The 
opinion of these authorities must usually have some influence 
with all Governments, but neither Madras nor Bombay are so 
distant as to be dependent wholly on it. They have the 
advantage of former records, and of the experience of many 
civil and military officers of both Presidencies, derived from 
a long residence in these provinces.. 

The facility which Bombay has of throwing in reinforce- 
ments by sea, does not make up for the military advantages 
possessed by Madras for controlling the southern Mahratta 
country. There are some months in the year when troops 
cannot be sent by sea from Bombay, and even when the 
season is favourable, it may not be convenient to send them. 
The real foreign frontier of Bombay is to the north-west, the 
opposite extremity of its territories. It is in that quarter that 
the chief demand for its troops will always be, and their ser- 
^dces ought not to be made liable to be diverted from it by 
the affairs of the southern Mahratta districts. The military 
force has always been in those districts composed of Madras 
troops, and it may easily, without any addition to the army, ' 
be so increased as to prevent or to put down any insurrection 
which might be attempted. The unexpected call for Bombay 
troops in the disturbances which took place within the last 
two years in Kittur and Kolapur arose from the absence of a 
great part of the Madras army in Ava, an event which is not 
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likely to happen again. The ordinary force allotted to the 
Dhdrw^r districts, when complete, is quite enough; but if 
more should, contrary to probability, be wanted, there is no 
spot within the Madras territory where so great a force could 
with BO much ease be concentrated ; for, besides the troops in 
the adjacent district of BallSri, nearly the whole of the troops 
at the great military cantonment of Bangalore, together with 
the greater part of the Eaja of Mysore’s horse, might be 
thrown at once without any inconvenience into the southern 
Mahratta country. The long settled state of the Mysore 
dominions does not require the constant presence of the great 
force stationed there, so that the chief part of it is always 
disposable for service, either in the southern Mahratta country 
or in the southern districts of His Highness the Nizam, 
inconveniart Besides the facility with which Madi'as can supply the 
GoTCrnmS trooi^s, it may be urged, too, in favour of the transfer, that it 
long to one is evident that inconvenience must frequently arise from the 
andthe^ civil govemmeut belonging to one Presidency and the troops 
another. to another, and that affahs are more likely to be smoothly 
conducted where both are under one. 

The manage- I think that the management of the chiefs was the only 
0 , Sft“at^ne real difficulty that ever existed in making the transfer ; and 
cStyfhjs ' had such a measure been proposed on the conclusion of the 
to be such, -war, I should have thought it wrong to adopt it, because there 
can be no question that Bombay, from its intercom-se with the 
Mahratta chiefs, was much better qualified than Madras to 
manage and reduce them to order. But this difficulty is not 
now what it was. Time and experience have so gi-eatly 
reduced it, as to make it no longer serious. It has been 
nearly done away by the administration of the present and 
late Commissioners. Any future Political Agent wiU have 
their example for his guide, whether he be from Bombay or 
Madras. The present Commissioner was till lately a stranger 
to Bombay, but he had the benefit of his predecessor’s 
example, and his successor will have that of his. The prin- 
ciples to be observed in regulating our conduct towards the 
Mahratta chiefs in every case, whether of interference or for- 
bearance, have already been ascertained by the Commis- 
sioners, under the direction of the Bombay Government, and 
would serve as a guide to the Political Agent and to this 
Government, if the transfer were made. 
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In this, therefore, as well as in every other respect, it 
appears to me that the transfer to Madras would he the best 
arrangement, both as regards the civil and military adminis- 
tration. Madras has always furnished the troops, and can 
more easily augment them when necessary. The civil and 
military authorities will be united under one Government. 
The country forms a part of the Carnatic, which is already 
under the Madras Government, and the people are Canarese, 
like those of the neighbouring districts of Ballari and 
Sunda; and their reunion to their nation, though it does 
not force itself so much on our immediate attention, is, as a 
permanent measure, perhaps more entitled to it than any- 
thing regarding the convenience of the Mahratta chiefs, who 
should not now, I think, continue to look to Poona and 
Bombay for redress. It has the effect of keeping alive the 
memory of the Mahratta confederacy, which had better be 
lost, and this would be more likely to result from the transfer 
to Madras. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



August, 1826. 

In the letter from the Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, dated the 22nd July, enclosing a copy of a letter to 
Bombay on the subject of the southern Mahratta country, 
this Government is desired to state its sentiments ‘on the 
‘practicability, as -well as expediency, of continuing the political 
‘ control over some of the chieftains in the hands of the Govem- 
‘ ment of Bombay, should it he ultimately decided to annex the 
‘ southern Mahratta country generally to the Presidency of 
‘ Fort St. George.’ 

I am of opinion that the administration of the province 
or zihah of Dharw&, and the political control over the chief- 
tains holding jagirs 'within it, ought to he united under the 
same Government, and that they could not he separated 
■without the most serious inconvenience, and weakening the 
authority and efficiency of the public officers. 

I believe that the different chieftains now hold their 
jagirs rent-free. There can therefore be no demand upon 
them for revenue, -which is usually the great source of 
vexation and discontent. The cause in which almost every 
discussion with them is likely to originate, will he the disputes 
between the j4gir and sirkar villages about boundaries, 
trespasses of cattle, local duties on goods, and other matters 
which, from the great intermixtm-e of the ■villages, must 
frequently happen; and as these disputes ought to be amicably 
settled the moment they arise, it becomes the more necessary 
that the political and civil authority over the whole country 
should he united in the same Government. Were these powers 
possessed separately by different Governments, the most tri-vial 
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disputes, which ought to have been settled the same day, would 
become the subject of political discussion ; and, by giving im- 
portance to things having none in themselves, and wasting 
time upon them, would seem rather to keep alive than to 
terminate petty dissensions. 

I have on former occasions stated my opinion, founded 
on the country of Dharwar being a part of the Carnatic, the 
people Canarese, not Mahratta, and other causes, that the 
whole of that pro'vdnce ought to be annexed to the Presidency 
of Madras, as was originally intended. But, as the letter from 
the Supreme Government requires to know whether, in the 
event of such annexation, it might not be expedient to continue 
in the hands of the Bombay Government the political control 
^ over some of the chieftains,’ I must, in answering this ques- 
tion, still say that I deem it highly inexpedient to continue any 
of them under the political control of Bombay ; but that the 
one which might with the least public inconvenience be so 
continued, should such a measure be resolved upon by the 
Supreme Government, is the Eaja of Kolapur, because his 
territory lies nearer to Bombay than that of any of the other 
chiefs, because it is compact, with the single exception of 
the district of Manouli, given to him by the British Govern- 
ment in 1818, and because he is a sovereign prince. As the 
village of Nepanni is situated in the heart of the Kolapur 
territory, it should with its chief be under the control of the 
same Government as Kolapur. 
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27th June, 1S26. 

It was not my intention to have said anything more re- 
garding the transfer of the Dharwar province than what was 
contained in my former Minute ; but, further proceedings of 
the Bombay Government on this question having since been 
received, I think it advisable to offer a few short explanations 
on some of the arguments brought forward in them. 

It is inferred that ‘the Madras military establishment 
‘ has been increased to an extent beyond its wants,’ because it 
can fm-nish troops to protect Dhdrwdr. The increase was 
made under the authority of the Supreme Government in 
1819, when no doubt was anywhere entertained that after 
doubling at once the Bombay territory, by the addition to it 
of the greater part of the Peshwah’s dominions, this small 
portion of them would be annexed to Madras. But there are 
general grounds, independently of the defence of a particular 
district, connected with the first rise of our power in India, 
which have rendered the maintenance of an efficient army 
at Madras indispensable. From early times it was absolutely 
necessary for the safety of our Indian empire, and even for 
our existence in India, to keep up a larger military force at 
Madras than it could support from its own resoru’ces, because 
it was on the coast of Coromandel that the great contest for 
dominion was carried on against the French and Dutch, and 
Mysore, the most formidable of all the native powers. It is 
on this coast stni that we must be prepared to meet the 
French ; for a European enemy attacking India wiU always 
land on this coast, because he can be supplied with every- 
thing and easily advance into the coimtry, and because an 
invading army cannot be equipped on the coast of Malabar, 
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and cannot even move during several montlis in tlie year. Our 
long connection with Hyderabad, and the maintenance of our 
influence there, have also required us to have some disposable 
force ready to act according to emergencies. Expeditions to 
Manilla, Amboyna, and other European settlements to the 
eastward, have likewise required extra troops. The demand 
for these various services could never have been answered 
without an adequate force at Madras, or without something 
more than wiiat is merely sufficient to protect its own territory. 

I do not mean that the circumstance of our having a military 
force capable of protecting the Dharwar province, is of itself a 
sufficient reason for placing it under Madras ; but I think 
that it is one which ought to have paramount weight, wiien it 
is combined with the consideration that the districts forming 
that province have ahvays actually been occupied by our 
troops, and that they are not Mahratta but Canarese, the 
same as our neighbouring districts of Harpanhalle and Sunda. 

The mistake of supposing the Dharw^r districts to be origin^ of nio 
Mahratta, has probably arisen from our calling them the supposing 

^ I j 1 Dhili’Wj'ir 

southern Mahratta country, a term unknown! to the natives, province to 
and only lately adopted by ourselves. They are so fai\ Irom 
being Mahratta, that, though frequently overrun, only a small 
part of them w^as ever subdued by the Poona Government. 

The rest remained under the Nizam and the Nawab of Savanur 
until Hyder Ali, by the defeat of Abdul Hakim, the last Naw^lb 
of Savanur, in 1763, became master of them; and though 
they w^ere still occasionally overrun by the Mahrattas, they 
remained annexed to Mysore until the first Mysore w’ar, wdien 
Dharw^ar w'as taken from Tippoo by the aid of a British force, 
and ceded, with its dependencies, to the Peslnvah by the treaty 
of Scringapatan in 1792. While the Dharwar districts w'^ere 
under the dominion of Hyder and Tippoo, the name of 
southern Mahratta country was unknown, and would have 
been unknowTi still, had they continued united to Mysore. They 
w^ere considered as much a part of Mysore as Bangalore ; for 
the inhabitants wnre a portion of the same Canarese nation, 
speaking the same language, and differing in no respect 
whatever. It must, therefore, be more satisfactory to the 
inhabitants themselves to be reunited to their own nation? 
than to be transferred to a country of Mahrattas, with wiiom 
they have no natural comiection. A reference to the map 
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•will sho-w that the Dhar'war province makes a deep indentation 
into Mysore ; that it is hounded on the south-east by 
Harpanhalle, and on the west by Sunda, both districts of 
this Government ; and that its transfer to Madras would have 
the advantage of connecting these districts. This advantage 
is so ob-nous, that it has been proposed to take away the force 
of it by transferring Sunda from Madras to Bombay. 

From the manner in which the jagii-dars are spoken of, 
it might be inferred that they are ancient hereditary chiefs of 
the country, who possess great influence over the people, and 
in whose fallen condition the people S3mpathize deeply. But 
there is no foundation for such a belief. Most of the jagir- 
dars are strangers from the Konkan and the countries bejnnd 
the Krishna, and have no influence over the people. Appu 
Dessai, of Nepamii, is indeed a native, but never possessed any 
weight in the country. He is a younger branch of a family, 
the chief of which was potail of Nepanni, and of another 
village. He was first noticed by General Wellesley in the 
Mahratta war of 1803-4, for his activity as the petty leader 
of a few horse, and he was afterwards patronized by the 
Peshwah, who was fond of raising new men, and gave him 
jagirs and the title of siiiashkar. The Patwardaris, who are 
by far the most considerable of the jagirdars, are, I believe, 
strangers in Bhar-w^r, and were scarcely heard of until the 
time of Parasaram Eao’s father, or rather of Parasaram Eao 
himself. They possessed none of that rank or consequence 
which belonged to the Gorpani and other Mahratta families, 
which held hereditary chiefships. They were, like most other 
jagirdars, mere servants of the Peshwah, who hated them, 
and would have stripped them of their jagirs, had he not 
been prevented by the British Government. These observa- 
tions are made, in order to show that Bharwar is not a 
Mahratta pro-Gnce, held by these jagirdars as hereditary 
chiefs, but a Canarese province, in which they are strangers, 
and in -vdiich their still having jagirs is owing to the 
accidental interference of the British Government ; and that 
there can be no reason why the rights and privileges of those 
chiefs should not be as well secured to them under the 
Madras, as under the Bombay presidency. We know from 
experience that a Mahratta chief of much higher rank and 
antiquity than any of them, the jagirdar of Sundur, in 
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Ballari, a member of the Gorpani family, lives contentedly 
on his jagir between Harpanhalle and Ballari, and is well 
pleased at his separation from Poona. 

The argument in favour of the transfer to Bombay, founded Argumonton 
on the distance of that place from Dharw& being only 290 distance un- 
miles, while that of Madras is 400, is not of much consequence. 

111 the extended state of our Indian territory, it is of little 
importance whether a place is 300 or 400, or even 500 miles 
from the capital. There may be circumstances of climate 
and national connection which may render the more distant 
Presidency more convenient than the nearer, for the purposes 
of good government and the comfort of the people. The 
inhabitants of all countries above the Ghats have a great antsofdis- 
dislike to descending the Western Ghats to the Malabar coast, Western 
but have none to descending the Eastern Ghats to the coast 
of Goromandel. An inhabitant of Mysore will much rather 
come 300 miles to Madras than go 120 to Cananore. There 
camiot be the smallest doubt that a native of Dharwar would 
much rather come to Madras than go to Bombay, because by 
going to Bombay he would experience a much greater change 
both of climate and of people, and w^ould incur a much greater 
risk of sickness ; and that therefore it would be much more 
convenient for the personal intercourse of the inhabitants 
with the seat of government in all their affairs, to be under 
Madras than Bombay. Mere distance, however, never has 
been nor can be the rule for the annexation of territory to any 
particular Presidency. Were it admitted, it would transfer 
many of the Bengal conquests, and even Delhi itself, to 
Bombay. 

It is certainly desirable that each Presidency should be Transfer of 
able to defray its own expense, because there is always some 
inconvenience in being obliged to depend on another for its 
resources. I do not, however, consider this as a matter of „ 

primary importance in the distribution of territory. Yet, as 
far as it goes, it is in favour of Madras, because neither 
Madras nor Bombay can at present pay its own charges, 
without aid from Bengal; but if Dharwar be transferred to 
Madras, this Presidency will be able to answer all its own 
demands without assistance from Bengal, while, if the 
transfer be made to Bombay, its resources will still be far 
below its expenditure, and both Presidencies, instead of one, 
will still be dependent on Bengal. 





Section IV. 

MILITARY. 


I 



ON THE QUESTION WHETHEE ADVANTAGE WOULD 
RESULT FEOM FILLING UP THE CASUALTIES 
IN EUROPEAN REGIMENTS IN INDIA, WITH 
RECEUITS FROM EUROPE, INSTEAD OP RE- 
LIEVING ENTIRE REGIMENTS. 


(^Evidence before Select Committee of House of Commons, IWi Apnl, ISld,) 

I CONCEIVE that very great advantages would result from 
such a practice, because, hy sending out recruits only, you 
have always veteran regiments. The recruits upon their land- 
ing are thrown into old regiments who are acquainted with 
the mode of linng in the country, and the recruit soon 
becomes a perfect soldier. By sending out entire regiments, 
however excellent the officers may be, from their not bemg 
acquainted with the manners of the country and with the 
modes of living, a corps upon its first arrival, and sometimes 
for one or two years’ time, is quite inefficient : if it is sent to 
the field, it is rather an encumbrance than an advantage to 
the army. There is likewise, by the system of sending out 
recruits instead of whole regiments, a considerable saving, 
not only in expense, but likewise in the lives of men; for 
when regiments are sent out in a body, from their inexperience 
in the country mode of living, a much greater proportion of 
them die, than among those recruits who are thrown into old 
veteran regiments established in the countiy. 
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The abolition 
of the East 
India Com- 
pany’s Euro- 
pean regi- 
ments likely 
to be preju- 
dicial to the 
efficiency of 
the entire 
army of the 
Company. 
The reasons 
for this 
opinion. 


ON THE QUESTION OP ABOLISHING THE EUEOPEAN 
EEGIMENTS OE THE COMPANY AND CONFINING 
THE COMPANY’S AEMY TO NATIYE TEOOPS 
COMMANDED BY EUEOPEAN OEFICBES. 


(Evidence before Select Committee of Eoiise of CommonSf IWi April, 1813.) 

If such a separation “STere to take place, I am of opinion 
that it would tend materially to destroy the efficiency of the 
Company’s army. It has been a part of our military policy in 
India to raise the European character by all possible means, 
to employ Europeans only in leading the assaults of all places 
taken by storm, and to employ them in the field in all enter- 
prises where courage is req[uired. By a separation of the 
European part of the establishment from the native, the 
European part of the establishment will be exclusively em- 
ployed in all those services in which military distinction or 
renown is to be acquired. In the sepoy service, the officers 
cannot be employed, except in all the lower drudgery and 
fatigue of war. They will in consequence sink in their reputa- 
tion, and will become in time little better than a kind of country 
militia. The regiments will become somewhat like what the 
sepoys of the French Government formerly were, who, being 
separated from the European branch of the service, were 
commanded by officers of an inferior descri]3tion. The officers, 
by being excluded from all great opportunities of signalizing 
themselves, would sink in character, and would be held in 
no estimation by the officers of the European part of the 
establishment. The sepoys whom they commanded, would 
likewise lose their respectability, and the whole native branch 
of the establishment would then become no better than a 
native army is, when commanded by Europeans, under a 
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native prince. The European officers of the sepoy establish- 
ment, excluded from all distinction in India and in their own 
country, would become discontented, and they would most 
probably in time, sooner or later, by means of a civil war, 
effect the separation of India from this country. 

The military character of the sepoy corps in the French superiority 
service was very low, and they were by no means so efficient 
as the Company’s sepoys. I should suppose that one regiment Sp?ys ittw- 
of the Company’s sepoys would have dispersed three or four tlieEuropeaa 
corps of Erench. sepo37-s; and I am convinced that this 
superiority in the Company’s sepoys has arisen entirely from Sroplm 
their considering themselves as a part of a European army, 

The officers by vdiom they have been trained were bred in 
European regiments. After serving a certain time in European 
regiments, they were appointed to sepoy corps ; and after 
remaining with sepoy corps some years, they were very often 
sent back again to command European regiments, or to serve 
in them ; so that there was no distinction in the European 
officer, wdi ether he was with a sepoy or a European corps. 

The Company’s sepoy considers himself as forming an integral 
part of the British European army, and it is from that he 
derives his high character and confidence. By a separation 
of the European infantry, he would regard , himself as no 
better than the common militia of the country. It would be 
impossible to maintain anything like equality in an army 
divided into two branches, in one branch of which the officers 
should be exclusively employed on all distinguished occasions, 
and the officers of the other branch excluded from having an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. Without equality, 
there can be no such emulation as there ought to be : among 
military men there must be something like equality to main- 
tain it. In place of emulation, wve should have jealousy. Our 
military establishments in India should be formed upon 
principles which, while they extinguish aU jealousy, should 
kindle and keep alive emulation. 

The efficiency of the Company’s army, I conceive, would be 
very greatly improved by a considerable additio.n of European 
infantry and cavalry — by such an addition as would enable 
every officer, upon his first going out from Europe to India, to 
be employed one or two years with a European regiment, 
until he had learnt his duty. lie ought not to be transfcuTcd 
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to a sepoy corps untU, by previously serving Avith a European 
one, lie liad made himself master of all his duties, and like- 
wise, by being in some degree aeciuainted with the character 
of the natives, quahfied to command and to act mth 
sepoys. 



EEGAEDING THE BODY-GUAED OF THE GOYEENOE 
OF HABEAS. 


10th October, 1820. 

The Honourable the Court of Directors having, in their oMcrof 
military letter to Bengal of the 8th November, 1814, ordered rectors that 
that the Body-guard at Madras should be reduced, and that porfoSby 
the duty should be performed by a detachment from the iior’s Body- 
iiearest cavalry regiment, and the Supreme Government K^ignod'^ 
having recently transmitted to this Presidency a copy of the meat from’ 
Honourable Court’s order in question, I am desirous that we |gi. 
Bliould give it effect without delay. As I am, however, con- .lections to 

_ this arratigo- 

vinced that by relieving the guard from the nearest cavalry monf.uiter- 

u native plan. 

station no expense would ultimately be saved, that much 
inconvenience would be incurred by separating the men from 
their friends and families at Arcot when they come in succes* 
sion to their homes at that place, and that the discipline of 
the corps, both of that part which remained with the head- 
quarters and of that which came to Madras, would be greatl^r 
injured, I would recommend that the recruiting of the cavalry 
be stopped until the men of the Body-guard can be borne 
upon the strength of regiments without being supernumerary ; 
that the guard be composed of details from the different 
corps, Avith a commandant and adjutant as at present, and 
that His Excellency the Commander-in-chief be requested to 
issue the necessary orders. Experience has shoAvn that this 
system is better adapted than any other to maintain the 
discipline of the Body-guard: it was under it that it was 
distinguished as the most efficient, perhaps, of all the cavalry 
corps ill the iiold in Lord Cornwallis’ campaigns, and that it 
behaved so gallantly against the southern poligars* 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF SO AEEANGING THE 
BELIEFS OF NATIVE EEGIMENTS THAT THEY 
SHOULD BE BEOUGHT BACK PEEIODICALLY 
TO THE DISTEICTS IN WHICH THEY WEEE 
EAISED. 

iOtli Decemberj 1820. 

pianofsys- I HAVE great ploastire iii submitting to tlie Board tbe accom- 
ofreghnonts paiiyiiig plan proposed by His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief for the systematic relief at fixed periods of all the corps 
* of the army, and I beg leave to recommend it for immediate 
adoption. 

The reasons for this important measure are so fully and 
ably explained by His Excellency that I have notliing to add 
to them, further than to express my entire concurrence in the 
sentiment expressed by the Commander-in-chief. 

Expediency Thc object is to bring back each corps to its own home, 
or place where it was chiefly raised, once in six years. I 
tiil'pificoin ^ have long regarded this measure as one that w^as essentially 
cMcfly raised necGSsary to secure the good order and fidelity of our native 
years. ‘ ti’oops. These troops Unite the cliaracter of a standing army 
with that of a militia. They ow^e this union to their attach- 
ment to their native villages, to the provision made for then 
families there, and to the custom of men of the same family, 
and often of a number of families related to each other, 
serving in the same corps. This character has been gene- 
rally changing for the last ten or twelve ^’^ears- The change 
has been owing to the long absence of a great part of the 
army from their homes at distant stations beyond the 
frontier, where they form new connections and forget their 
families. The consequences of this system have yet been 
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but little seen; but there can be no doubt but that in time 
its effect would inevitably be to destroy the character of our 
native army, and to convert it into a body of mere mer- 
cenaries, finding houses and families wherever they went, 
ready to join in any disturbance, and dangerous to the State. 

The plan of the Commander-in-chief, by being steadily 
piu'sued, will, I have no doubt, preserve the attachment and 
fidelity of our native army. 


Plan calcu- 
lated to pre- 
serve fidelity 
of native 
army. 
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Inexpediency 
of assigning a 
large num- 
ber of Euro- 
pean officers 
to native 
corps. One 
European 
officer to 
each com- 
pany quite 
sufficient, 


ON CEETAIN PEOPOSALS POE AUGMENTING THE 
NUMBER OP EUEOEEAN OPPICERS ATTACHED 
TO THE NATIVE AETILLEEY. 


21st January, 1821. 

In support of the expediency of the proposed augmen- 
tation of European officers '^vith the golanddz corps, it is 
observed 'that such a corps, being composed of natives, 
'is as much, if not considerably more, dependent upon its 
'European officers than any others.’ This is a i^rinciple -which 
has never yet been admitted with regard to our other native 
troops, and to the Justness of which I cannot assent. I am 
so far from thinldng that the efficiency of native troops is 
increased in proportion to the increased number of European 
officers, that I think that the number of officers may be too 
great, and that when this is the case, it injures the discipline 
of the corps and lessens the respect of the natives for their 
European officers. Native troops are quite orderly, and easily 
managed. The native officers are well acquainted with all 
their duties and expert in their execution. They conduct 
almost all the interior details, and leave but little for the 
European officer to do. They are, however, apt to grow 
indolent and careless when left to themselves, and European 
officers are therefore absolutely necessary to direct them ; but 
not many. One to a company is quite enough for every useful 
purpose. 


Golanddz, native foot artillery. 
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THE GEEAT UTILITY OP THE COEPS OP PIONEEES. 


30tli January, 1821. 

The report of tlie Quartermaster- general, dated 18th in- 
stant, exhibits in so clear and forcible a manner the useful 
services of the corps of pioneers, and the inconvenience that 
must result from any diminution of its strength, that I have 
no hesitation in recommending to the Board that the order 
for suspending the recruiting of that corps be withdrawn, and 
that it be kept complete. 

It will be seen from the distributive statement transmitted 
by the Quartermaster-general that the greater part of the 
pioneers are employed, under the orders of the Supreme 
Government, with the different subsidiary forces in advance, 
and that within our own frontier we have only two companies, 
the whole of which, with the exception of a small party doing 
duty in the cantonment of Bangalore, are employed in open- 
ing the Periah ghat between Mysore and Malabar. 

We have no inland navigation, and the only communi- 
cations, therefore, between the coast and the interior, whether 
for military or commercial purposes, are the different passes, 
which are at ail times difficult and often impassable from 
want of timely repair. Had we no use for j)ioneers with our 
armies, it would still be necessary to keep them up in order to 
repair these passes, as public work is essential to the trade of 
the country ; for, if we did not, we should be obliged to have 
recourse to common labom^ers, who, from their want of skill, 
would be much more expensive. But the services of the 
pioneers are ax^plicable, not only to the important wnrks of 
opening and repairing passes, but to the construction of roads 
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and temporary buildings at .all our military stations, ■v^diicli 
■R^ould otherwise be executed at a greater expense by the 
engineers’ department. The pioneers are at all times pro- 
ductive labourers : they are never idle, and as the n’orks in 
■which they are usually engaged could not be executed so 
cheaply by any other class, of labourers, there would be no 
economy in reducing then’ number. The communications 
must be left open bet-ween the countries on the east and west 
coasts and those above the G-hats ; and if we have not 
pioneers, it must be done by common labourers and the lower 
class of cultivators, drawn together from a distance, and most 
frequently by compulsion, to work among unhealthy jungles, 
where many of them lose their lives, and where their laljom-, 
after all, is much more expensive, from the want of the neces- 
sary skill, than that of pioneers. Considerations, therefore, 
of humanity, as well as of economy, urge the propriety%)f 
maintaining- the pioneers’ corps at their full establishment. 



ON THE IMPOETANCE OF EFFICIENT BAZAES TO 
INDIAN AEMIES. 



23rd Feburary, 1821. 

The Commissary-general has, in his report of the 24th 
January, so fully explained the inconveniences ■which are likely 
to result from the abolition of the exemiition from transit 
duties on all supplies passing through the territories of Nizam, 
and the Eaja of Nagpur for the use of the subsidiary forces, 
that I am induced to recommend that it be submitted for con- 
sideration to the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council. 

There is, perhaps, no one thing which so inuch facilitates 
military operations, and which contributes so much to their 
economy, and often to their success, as an efficient bazar. Our 
campaigns have been short and decisive, merely in proportion 
as our supplies have been more or less abundant. In the 
campaigns ’of Sir Eyre Coote in the Carnatic, from 1780 to 
178B, our bazars carried nothing but salt, tobacco, and some 
other trifling articles. All grain for the army was carried 
either by the public, or by the troops and followers ; and as 
nothing could be got from the bazar, this stock was soon 
exhausted, and the army was compelled to fall back on its 
magazines for a fresh supply. It could pursue no success 
nor attempt any distant operation, and the campaigns were 
in consequence long and the expense overwhelming. 

In the Mysore war, under the Marquis Cornwallis, our bazars 
were little better tlian before. The native troops and followers 
were still obliged to carry five days’ rice when they marched, 
and as no dependence could be placed upon the bazars, the 
public was obliged to maintain a most expensive establishment 
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of cattle for the carriage of grain. The army was obliged to 
mate several retrograde movements to cover the advance of its 
supplies from the Carnatic, But towards the end of that war, 
our bazars were so much improved by exemption from transit 
duties, by high prices, and by occasional bounties when the 
prices were not favourable, that they afforded material aid to 
the public departments in suijplying the troops and followers, 
and enabled the army to prosecute all its objects without 
improTe- any impediment on account of provisions. The experience 
acquii-ed at this period, and in the campaign of 1799 in 
tobmeSu*' Mysore, led to the encoiu-agement of military bazars, and 
to their consequent improvement at the principal military 
stations in advance ; and hence it has hapjpened that our 
native troops have not for many years been under the neces- 
sity of carrying five days’ rice in their knapsacks, as formerly, 
and that our operations have not been impeded by the want of 
provisions. It is true that the facility of obtaining supplies 
in the present, compared with former times, arises from the 
extension of our territory and power, as well as from bazars, 
but in a much smaller degree. 

As instanced Every person who has seen an Indian campaign, knows how 
tiona in the essential a good bazar is to the efficiency of the army, and 
i 8 ? 4 toi 8 i?. without it how helpless it is. The facts stated by the Com- 
missary-general show the vast advantages which have been 
derived of late years from the bazar of the Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force in the operations in the Deccan. During the 
whole period that force was in the field, from 1814 till its 
return to Jaulnah, after the capture of Asseerghur in 1819, 
it was never necessary to issue grain from the public store to 
the troops and followers, and the occasional aid given to the 
bazar from the public department amounted only to about 
sixteen garce of rice. Had the bazar not supplied all the 
wants of the troops, it must have been done by Government, 
at an enormous additional expense, by doubling or tripling the 
cattle of the Grain Department, and with the disadvantage of 
retarding every operation by frequent halts in order to collect 
supplies to replace the deficiency in the public store, and of 
doubling the field charges of the army by the loss of time. 
Kepiytoar- There are no disadvantages that can possibly ensue from 
the exemption of duties, that can be put in competition with 
the important benefits to be drawn from a military bazar. 
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The whole of the evil of exemption is mer% the loss of the 
duties on the articles sold in the camps of the subsidiary duties, 
forces of Hyderabad and Nagpoor, with some small addi- 
tion for articles which, under passports for these camps, may 
have eyaded the duties, and have been sold in other places. 

His Highness the Nizam can have no reasonable cause of 
complaint against the exemiition, since it is stipulated for by 
an article of the treaty. Neither can his farmers of the cus- 
toms suffer by it, as they take it into their calculation in 
making their proposals for them. These men, however, 
sometimes make use of the exemption as a pretence for 
endeavouring to obtain a remission in their kists, when there 
is not the smallest ground for their application. I have 
myself had occasion to see many instances of such applica- 
tions by renters of the customs in the Comxiany’s territory, 
which, when investigated, were always found to be either wholly 
without foundation, or insignificant in their amount. Indeed, 
the custom farmers are usually too vigilant to let anything of 
this kind escape them, and the dealers are deterred from fraud 
by the dread of fine and confiscation to which they are liable. If 
anything further be deemed necessary to prevent the fraudulent 
evasion of the duties, it might be done by directing the com- 
missariat to furnish the Nizam’s officers with a register of all 
passes granted for supplies, at the moment when they are 
issued. 

The remission of the duties is but a very small sacrifice, Adymtago 
which the Nizam makes for the advantage which he derives thexizam 
from our military bazars by their demand for the produce of miutaiy 
the country for a much larger body of troops than we are by 
treaty bound to furnish, and by the necessary increase of 
cultivation and revenue from this demand. 

Without the continuance of the exemption from duties. Exemption 
there can be no efficient military bazar. The dealers belong- duties essen- 
ing to them would be on the same footing as those of the maintenance 
towns, and would be undersold by them ; and as they •would 
no longer have any motive to submit to the restraint of 
martial law, and the hardships of a camp, they would soon 
disappear. The bazars, while stationary, might continue to be 
well su|)plied; but whenever the troops marched, most of the 
bazar men •vmild remain behind, and Government w^ould be 
forced to supply the want by an expensive establishment of 
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cattle for the carriage of grain. We see examples of this 
every day on a smaU scale. When a corps comes dmvn to the 
Carnatic from Hyderabad, it moves without dif&enlty, because 
it is attended by a part of the military bazar; but when a 
corps leaves the Carnatic for Hyderabad, it has no bazar, and 
the country is put in requisition everyv'here to supply its 
wants. Such a bazar as can supply the wants of an army and 
facilitate its movements dming war, caimot be formed at once, 
or got whenever it is wanted. It must be composed of men 
possessing some property, and accustomed to a camp life ; but 
they must have some inducement in peace to secure their 
services in war, and no other will be found so cheap and 
effectual as the usual exemption from duties. 



EEDUCTIONS IN THE MADEIS AEMY. 



14th April, 1821. 

OuE military charges are so heavy, that it was my wish to 
have proposed at an earlier period some measure for effecting 
a considerable reduction of them, but several causes concurred 
to make me delay it. The great and sudden loss of men to 
which every corps that marched was exposed from the cholera, 
the unexpected requisition upon us for troops to supply the 
place of the Bombay corps sent to oppose the threatened 
invasion from Sind, and the uncertainty whether the ex- 
pedition against the Arabs might not occasion some fresh 
demand upon us, rendered it unadvisable to think of making 
any reductions in our force until a season of greater tran- 
quillity. That season appears to me to be now arrived. 
The Bombay Government have brought their military expedi- 
tions to a successful termination, and are not likely to require 
our aid : the Deccan is quiet, and the ravages of the cholera 
have so much diminished as no longer to affect seriously the 
strength of our corps. We may therefore, I think, safely 
venture to bring back our military expenditure to what it was 
in 1813-14, after making due allowance for the unavoidable 
augmentation of our army in order to occupy the countries 
conquered during the late war. 

The reports of the Deputy Accountant-general and of the 
Accountant-general have pointed out the causes of the great 
increase of military charges since 1813-14; and though it may 
be of less importance to understand how they have arisen, than 
how they are to be reduced, yet still a knowledge of both is neces- 
sary, because without it we cannot so easily perceive the causes 
hj which we are prevented from bringing them back to their 
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former leYel. The chief, and indeed the only impediment, in 
onr way is the demand for additional troops to occupy the 
increasedje- coimtries conqiiered in the late Mahratta war. During the last 
yeare^pon twouty yeurSj the demand upon us for troops has been gradu- 
presldehcy allv increasing, while our territory and resources have remained 

for troops. 1 1 T I T 

stationary. In 1800, the only troops we had beyond the 
frontier, were a body of about seven thousand men, composing 
the Hyderabad subsidiary force ; and in order to defray the 
expense of this body the provinces of Ballari and Cuddax^ah, 
yielding a net revenue of about fifty lakhs of rupees, were ceded 
to us. We have been extensively engaged in every war in the 
Deccan since that period, but without any accession whatever 
to our territory. Our own resources, however, when we had 
only the Hyderabad subsidiary force beyond our frontier, and 
even when we had occasional detachments at Poona and in 
the Southern Mahratta country, were more than sufiicient to 
Resources of cover every charge ; but w-hen we became engaged in the 
dency un- Piiid^ii Warfare, and afterwards in the general war with the 
Mahratta states, and when our quota of troops beyond the 
frontier was increased from 7000 to 26,000, as it stood last 
year, they were utterly unequal to meet so hea-\y an augmen- 
The expense, tatioH of expcnsG. TMs expense, though incurred by Madras, 
reau^an iL does Bot heloBg moro peculiarly to it than to any of the other 
penal chaige. py^g^deiicies, because it ‘was incurred on account of the 
general interests of our Indian emiiire. That emj)ire, how- 
ever, having been greatly extended, requires additional troops 
to protect it, which, if not furnished by Madras, must be 
furnished by Bengal or Bombay, and it is of less moment by 
wdiom this is done, than that it should be done in the manner 
Madrasijetter most advaiitageous to the i)ublic, Madras, from its local 
any other situatioii, from its long established possessions in the penin- 

to supply the sula, aiid from its native armies being composed of inhabitants 
in the Dec- of the Deccaii or men of the same language and habits, is 
better calculated than any of the other Presidencies to su|)]Dly 
the extra force now employed in that province, and whatever 
more may be at any time required, with expedition and 
economy. Assuming, therefore, that this extra force must 
be maintained by us, and that consequently we cannot 
revert to the same military establishment we had before the 
late war, we have only to consider what reduction can with 
propriety be made in our existing establishment. Down to. 
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the year 1813-14, our then military force upon the peace 
establishment, ‘with the exception of the corps at Hyderabad, 
■which were upon the war establishment, was found adequate 
to every ordinary purpose. "We have now, in addition to the 
countries which we then protected, to cover the Nagpur 
territory and the southern Mahratta states ; but the late 
augmentation of qur army, even upon the peace establishment, 
will be fully equal to this object. In 1813-14, several 
powerful Native States existed in the Deccan, whose hostility 
was always to be dreaded ; but now these States have either 
disappeared or fallen so much as to be no longer formidable, 
and the frontiers of the different Presidencies have been so 
much extended as to bring their several armies into commu- 
nication with each other in the centre of the peninsula ; so 
that, though the territories to be protected by Madras have 
been greatly increased, there can be no doubt that the military 
force has been augmented in a still greater proportion, and 
that it is now more equal than it was then to the effectual 
protection of all the provinces which it occupies. I have 
therefore no hesitation in recommending its reduction to the 
peace establishment. The same amount of reduction may be 
made by reducing either the number or the strength of corps. 
I prefer the reduction of the strength of corps, because it is 
, more easy, more gradual, less likely to produce distress or to 
disturb the peace of the country, already too full of the dis- 
banded troops of the native powers, and because it leaves the 
army more efficient, more capable of being speedily augmented 
upon any emergency, and better adapted to the proposed 
system of general periodical relief. It is evident that if the 
corps beyond the frontier were upon the war, and those within 
it upon the peace, establishment, frequent reliefs could not be 
made without much inconvenience and confusion; that wo 
should in many cases have either too many or too few men 
for the object in view, and that in order to equalize these in- 
equalities, we should be obliged to divide many of the corps 
and injure their discipline. These inconveniences will be 
obviated by having all the corps of each branch of the native 
army of the same strength. 

In reducing we must be careful in distinguishing between 
what can and what cannot injure the efficiency of our army, 
and what can and what cannot be easily replaced. On this 
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principle it is not proposed to make any reduction of the 
dooly corps, as its strength is so inadequate to its duties that 
a considerable number of extra bearers is required to be con- 
stantly employed; but its present constitution may, I think, 
be revised, so as to prevent the growth of the pension charge, 
which, unless some alteration be made, will in a few years be 
Also of the very heavy. On the same ground, it is not intended to make 
pioneers. reduction of the corps of pioneers, because their labour 

is so generally applicable to every public work, civil and 
military, that it will more than repay their expense. They 
are employed, not only in everj' useful work about camjps and 
cantonments, but in opening passes among the hills, to facili- 
tate the commercial intercourse between the countries above 
and below the GhMs. Many more of these roads are wanted 
for the convenience of trade, which is much impeded by the 
circuitous and difficult routes by which it is obliged to proceed. 
Common labourers are not always to be found where such' 
works are to be executed ; and even where they are, they work 
so slowly and unskiKully, that their labour becomes much more 
expensive than that of pioneers, and I am therefore satisfied 
that public economy would , be better consulted by the aug- 
mentation than by the reduction of that corps. 

No reduction No reduction is proposed to be made in tlie breeding 
in the breed- establishment and public cattle department, not only because 
mfnfo?pS- of their great importance to our artillery in the field, and of 
apartment, there being no other breed of cattle equallj?- good to replace 
them, but also because they are of general adyrnitage to the 
country by having contributed greatly to the introduction of 
an improved breed of cattle among the inhabitants, both for 
draught and carriage. The bullocks received from the breed- 
ing establishment are, perhaps, the best calculated for the use 
of an army, of any in India. The breeding establishment 
must be maintained on such a scale as to supply the number 
required ; and as it is still unequal to this, no part of it can 
be reduced. The public cattle are not, in time of peace, an 
idle expense ; for such part of them as are not immediately 
attached to the artillery of the different divisions of the army, 
are employed in transporting stores to different military 
stations, for vrliieh service, were they not available, it would 
be necessary to hire cattle at a heavy expense. 

I have already said that the several corps of the native 
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army may safely be reduced to the peace establishment. This 
should be done immediately by an order to stop recruiting, 
and by letting eyery man be discharged who wished it. There 
are in almost every corps several men who want their dis- 
charge, though they have not served their time, and are not 
entitled to be invalided or pensioned. Their discharge should 
be granted whenever’ it can be done without reducing the 
strength of the corps below the fixed establishment. If this 
measure be adopted, each regiment of native cavalry will be 
reduced to 560 troopers, and each battalion of native infantry 
to 800 rank and file, including the six extra battalions. In 
reducing the golandaz battalion, we have no former standard 
to revert to ; but, as it is a new corps, and one which we do not 
know to be so essential a part of our military establishment 
as the other branches of it, I would recommend that it be 
reduced as follows: — The golandaz battalion to 760 rank 
and file ; the gun lascars to 450— and that its establishment be 
conformable to the accompanying list. ^ These reductions, 
when carried completely into effect, will produce an annual 
saving of about Es. 1,268,898. If the Board agree to them, 
the statement required by the Bengal Government may be 
immediately prepared, showing the whole of our military 
expenditure divided into permanent and temporary, the 
reduced establishment forming the permanent and excess the 
temporary charge. 

It has not been thought necessary to print the tabular list here referred to ; 
the golandaz artillery having been abolished after the mutiny of 1857 , as well as 
the native horse artillery. 
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ON THE INEXPEDIENCY OF CEETAIN PEOPOSED 
CHANGES IN THE MANAGEMENT OP THE COM- 
MISSAEIAT DBPAETMENT. 


17th August, 1821. 

Orders of the The HonoiiraWe the Court of Directors, fu their correspond- 
reotors re- ence I'espectiug the commissariat, have directed ‘ that an 

gru’cling the j . 

commissa- ^ annual report be made by the Military Board upon the com- 
^missariat to Goyernment ; ’ that the commissariat at all the 
Presidencies ‘ be kept on a similar and uniform footing ; ’ and 
that ' the commissariat be made immediately dependent upon 
'the Military Board, through whom the Goyernment will 
'receiye all applications from the Commissary -general for 
' allowances of money and other purposes, and by whom the 
'commissariat accounts will be submitted, as is the custom 
' in the department of sup];)ly.’ 

inexpe- These orders inyolye a yery material change in the conduct 

p'ropc^ed of the commissariat department, and a conformity to the 
changes. Bengal form of accounts. The commissariat had so com- 
pletely answered the end of its institution that I was extremely 
unwilling to yenture upon any alteration, until we should 
haye seen what course the Supreme Goyernmeiit would adopt. 
We haye receiyed their plan, and also one founded upon it by 
the Military Auditor-general; and from the examination of 
both, I am only the more confirmed in my opinion of the 
inexpediency of the proposed changes, because they could 
produce no good, but would create much confusion and 
expense. 

uf In eyery great department, when any important change in 

skiathas its system of management is contemplated, the cause of such 
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change should be either some evil actually exi^erienced or the ^yexperi-^^ 
prospect of some considerable advantage; but in the present 
instance I see neither of these motives. When the Honourable 
Court issued their orders on this subject, their information 
regarding the commissariat was very limited, in comparison 
with that which we now possess. It reached only to four or 
five years of peace after its formation. It had not been exposed 
to the test of war, and it was therefore very natural that they 
should doubt its efficiency, and be desirous of devising means 
of improving and guarding it from abuse. But whatever 
doubts might have been at an earlier period entertained of 
the efficiency of the commissariat, there can be none now on 
this point with any person who has considered its operations 
during the late campaigns. We do not now speak of it on 
conjecture, but from a trial of eleven years of peace and war, 
in which it has amply realized the most sanguine expectations 
that could have been formed of it. What is it that we want ? 

Why should we change what has been practically found so 
good for uncertain schemes of improvement ? Allow the new 
plans the most perfect success, they cannot make us better 
than we are. 

The disbursements of the commissariat from 

its formation till October amounted to ... Es. 50,659,080 
The amount retrenched originally was ’ ... 215,175 

The amount admitted on re-audit was ... 214,724 

The amount finally retrenched was ... 450 

or something less than one rupee in the himdred thousand. 

It may be contended that this satisfactory result has arisen 
from the difficulty of retrenching in accounts which, in their 
nature, are chiefly contingent. This is true in part ; but the 
main causes of it are the correctness of the accounts and of 
the principles on which the department has been constituted. 

If any mode can he contrived by which these contingent 
accounts can be secured from fraud or error, it will be an 
improvement worthy of adoption. They ought to be subject Commissa- 
to the strictest scrutiny by the Military Board, or the Military cannot be 
Auditor-general, or by both; but the first audit of them SSfL- 

^ less the first 

should he made by the Commissary -general himself, as no auaiusm«ie 
other person can possibly be so well qualified to execute this imssary- 
task. The more we remove the commissariat from the 
control of Government, in order to place it under that of the 
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Military Board, the more we shall injure the public service. 
The greatest advantages derived from the existing system have 
arisen from the substitution of the management of the Com- 
missary-general for that of the Military Board. E very branch 
has improved under the commissariat, and in none has the 
improvement been greater than in those which formerly 
were most immediately under the Military Board. If we 
desire to know the probable effect of the Military Board 
having a more direct authority than at present over the 
commissariat, we may form some estimate of it by comparing 
the results of their and his management on those parts which 
they formerly directed. 

The Military The Military Board, so far from being able to undertake 
£?eadymore ncw duties, liave already more than they can properly attend 
theySnpvT^ to. The Military Auditor-general seems to think that, as they 
p^eriy attend oi’dnance, they may also direct the commissariat ; 

but I see no ground for thinking that the ordnance is so con- 
ducted as to make it desirable to throw any more business 
upon the Military Board. I believe that they superintend the 
ordnance as well as it is practicable, consistent with the 
necessary attention to their other duties ; but I am satisfied 
that the business of the ordnance would be much better con- 
ducted by a single officer as Commissary-general of ordnance, 
than it ever can be by any Board whatever, and that the 
adoption of such a plan would produce a very considerable 
saving to the public. 

unsiiitebiiity There is no Board under the G-overnment so ill qualified 
Board for the from its veiw constitutioii for the management of public 

maTiagemeut " ^ 

invoivSr* business, but more especially of details, as the Military Board, 
detail. The Board of Trade and the Board of Eeveniie have only one 
object to attend to, and the whole time of their members is 
devoted to it. But the members of the Militaiy Board have 
severally their own particular departments, whose duties are 
sufficient to occupy them fully. They meet but once a 'sveek: 
they have done nothing to save expense in the commissariat. 
All suggestions on this head have, I believe, come from the 
Commissary-general himself, and generally in opposition to 
their opinion. They have no regular head; for the Com- 
mander-in-chief has not sat among them for the last ten 
years; but if it were otherwise, and if they could meet every 
day, it could not further the business of the commissariat, of 
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wliich. none of tliem can hare any competent knowledge, and 
with the direction of which they could not interfere without 
detriment to the service. 

But though the Military Board must always be unqualified 
either to superintend the commissariat or to direct its details, 
there are matters in which the aid of their opinion maybe 
highly useful to Government. On all military works, on all 
general arrangements, on all questions of importance, and on 
all matters relative to the defence of the country or prepara- 
tions for war, they are peculiarly fitted, by their long expe- 
rience, and by their extensive and intimate knowledge of the 
service and of the country, to assist Government with the 
most judicious opinions. But it is only on such general 
matters that their aid can be useful, and we ought therefore 
to call upon them to state by what means, without relieving 
the Commissary-general from any part of his present responsi- 
bility, the check and audit of his accounts might be rendered 
most complete. 

It is essential to the success of the department that the 
Commissary-general should retain all his present powers and 
all his responsibility; for, whatever plans may be suggested, I 
am persuaded that his responsibility will always be found to 
be the best security of government, and that without it we 
can have none. He must keep the accounts, for they furnish 
the best means he can have of controlling his department. 
Such a department cannot be efficiently directed, unless the 
head of it has the charge of the accounts. The advantages of 
this are, that it keeps him at all times completely informed of 
the actual state of every part of his charge ; it gives hini 
a greater interest in it ; it makes him feel his responsibility 
more ; it saves expense ; it saves the time of other public 
departments ; it enables him to be clear and correct in all his 
statements, and to be expeditious in detecting errors and 
abuses. The exemption from the management of the 
accounts would be a great relief to him, but it would be 
highly injurious to the public interests. The plan proposed 
by the Military Auditor-general for the commissariat accounts, 
would destroy the department, and is too extravagant for 
adoption ; but some of the reasons which he brings forward 
as objections to the present system of those, accounts, deserve 
to be noticed, as showing that he has been able to find no 
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real defect in them. He finds fault mth tlie Commissary- 
general’s correcting and auditing the accounts of his subordi- 
nate officers, previous to their being transmitted to the 
Auditor-general; but this practice api>ears to me to be 
one of the most useful parts of the sj'stem. It is no more 
than what every man at the head of every great department 
does or ought to do. A Collector examines the accounts of his 
subordinates and assistants and tahsiidars, and sends them 
bach for correction, when necessary, before he forwards them 
to the Presidency. This saves the labour of re-audits and 
useless correspondence. It would be a vast advantage if the 
pay and other departments could all, like the commissariat, 
be so managed, and that no retrenchments could be made by 
audit ; and that the correctness of their accounts could always 
be such as to force the auditor to pass them at once without 
retrenchment. What the Military Auditor-general regards as 
a defect, is in fact the very perfection of the commissariat, 
and that at -which every department ought to aim. Their 
accounts would then he correct when first sent up to him, and 
after subjecting them to the strictest examination, he would 
have to pass them without remark. The public business 
would then go on as it ought to do. That would then be done 
in the first instance which is now done after much vexatious 
labour and delay, and so much of the time of Government 
would not be idly consumed in the discussion of petty audits. 
But the Military Auditor-general is so far from being aware of 
the inconvenience occasioned by Government being occupied in 
such details, that he proposes an arrangement which ivould 
involve them in a great deal more. His ])lan of keeping a 
separate account with every subordinate commissariat oflicer, 
and of their corresponding with the Military Board and the 
Auditor-general direct, would be to establish twenty com- 
missariats in iilace of one, each of -vliich would cost more 
trouble to manage than the -whole does now. It would be a 
source of weakness throughout the department, of inextricable 
confusion, of delays, of references without end, and of calls 
upon Government to adjust disputes. 

Bepiytooi). The Military Auditor-general says that he has been but a 
SeTagainst nominal auditor of the commissariat accounts. But why so ? 
system. He has had the same means as the Commissary-general : he 
got the same vouchers ; and if he has passed any account not 
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authenticated by proper vouchers, he has not done what was 
expected of him. But this is not the case. His real objection 
is one that cannot be removed in any possible way. He 
states that the commissariat accounts are contingent, that no 
fixed rates apply, and that whatever rates are charged, must, 
as matter of course, be admitted and passed. This is surely 
no reason for transferring the accounts to the Military Board, 
as the same thing must happen wherever the accounts are 
placed. The rates must always be contingent, as now ; and 
the Military Board must take them from the accounts of the 
subordinate officers, and will not be so capable of checking 
them as the Commissary-general. It is true that an audit can 
have very little effect in ascertaining the rates or prices actually 
paid by the native agents of the commissariat ; but it can 
ascertain those paid by the subordinate commissariat officers, 
according to their vouchers and affidavits. It can also perfectly 
ascertain aU quantities delivered by the commissariat to other 
departments, and it can ascertain with precision that no hire 
has been charged beyond the regulated rate. It is hire which 
forms the chief expense of the commissariat, and as it can 
always be kept within the authorized limits by the Military 
Auditor-general, it can hardly be maintained that his audit is 
entirely nominal. It is as real as the nature of things admits 
of, and it could not be made more so by transferring the 
immediate control of the accoimts of the subordinate com- 
missariat officers to the Military Board. This would, in fact, be 
to revert in a great measure to the very system which had 
been abandoned, after full experience of its iucompetency, 
when the commissariat was first established. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the regulation proposed by 
the Military Auditor-general, because when we find that an 
officer of such long experience and of such acknowledged zeal 
can produce nothing better, it appears to me that it ought to 
weigh with us as a very strong argument against changing any 
of the fundamental principles of the present commissariat 
system. We ought therefore, I think, not to alter, but to 
strengthen them by every means that can be demised.' The 
two heads under which abuses can most easily be committed, 
or be carried to any considerable extent, without being liable 
to detection by the Military Auditor-general, are the prices of 
supplies and the hire of cattle and followers, A commissariat 
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subordinate officer, or Ms native servant, may charge in the 
Lances ten or Wy per cent, above the actual price for rice 
L ™ without its ever becoming knomi to the Military Board 
The fraud could not be discovered by getting pnces current 
fi-om the Collector or other pubhc officer, because he com- 
missariat by a sudden demand, can always affect the bazar 
Ses, it can often, even without meddhng with the 
Lzar, by dealing with the cultivators, furnish the article at 
a mu;h lower rate than the price cm-rent would exhibit In 
the hue of cattle and followers, abuses may be practised ^by 
charmn- the regulated rate, though they were obtamed at a 
Swer oL. Th^ regulated rates are those winch from ong 
• experience have been found necessary. They are low than 
£ Lmer times; but another important chfterence between 
those times and the present is, that the maximum was then 
always charged, whereas a much lower rate is now frequently 
charged The fluctuation of the prices depends upon a variety 
of coMingencies which cannot be foreseen, but which a zealous 
and intelligent commissariat officer will avail himself of for the 
benefit of the service. But if, in the case either of hue or of 
mice, more be charged than was actually paid Govemmen 
can have no other check upon the evil than the vigilance of 

the Commissaiy-general andhis officers ; every other woifld, 

I am convinced, prove delusive. But for this purpose the 
Commissary-general must have the charge of the accounts 
The most important part of the system is That the head of the 
department should have the accounts. Without them he 
would lose gradually Ms attention to the transactions of his 
subordinate officers. He would become a general super- 
intendent without knowledge of the real state of the depait- 

ment. His subordmate officers would lose them feai o 

control and become careless. The native servants won d 
take advantage of it. Expenses would increase. Eegularity 
might still appear everywhere, and all the customary chec i 
and forms be preserved, but the spirit which rendered them 
efficient, the constant and active control of the head whose 
character and interest were at stake, would be gone, 
rhecon..!. As I am satisfied that the complete responsibihty of the 
Kr' Commissary-general for every branch of Ms department is the 
C" only effectual security that Government can have for its bemg 
ZT either ably or faithfuUy conducted, I think that he ought not 
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to be relieved from any part of bis present duties or respon- 
sibility ; but as it is desirable that every means by wliicli liis 
accounts may be most strictly checked and audited should be 
adopted, and as the Honourable Court have directed that they 
be submitted to Government through the Military Board, I 
propose that the Commissary-general, after making up his 
accounts in duplicate and monthly as usual, shall send one 
copy with all the original vouchers and affidavits of the 
subordinate officers, to the Accountant-general, and the other 
copy to the Military Board .for their examination and report, 
and that, if it be deemed necessary, he shall also send vfith the 
vouchers the original accounts of the subordinate officers. 

I likewise recommend that we call uj)on the. Military Board ueportcaiiod 
and the Mlitary Auditor-general to state whether, leaving the possibmty of 
Commissary-general exactly as he now is, charged with all his more rigid 
present duties and responsibility, there are in their opinion commissary- 

X general’s ac* 

any means by which his accounts may be more effectually counts, 
scrutinized, or more rigidly and comi>letely audited than they 
now are ; and, if so, to point out in what way this may best bo 
done. 
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ON AEMY EEOUCTIONS. 


Wth September, 1821. 

Propcseflre- It lias long been my intention to proposo to tbe Board tbe 
reduction of tbe six extra battalions ; but various considera- 
tions bave prevented me from bringing it to tbeb notice until 
the present time. During the greater part of last year the 
chance of tbe Bombay Government being mvolved in a "war 
■with Sind precluded our maldng any reduction of omr 
military force ; and in the present year, though the alarm of 
war has passed away, there are still so many disbanded troops 
of the different native princes scattered over the country, that 
it might be imprudent to add to their number by disbanding 
any of our own battalions. The cessation of recruiting, which 
has akeady been ordered, will add considerably to the number 
of idle men who cannot find emplojunent ; and if we augment 
this body by any sudden reduction of our troops, if it did not 
affect the peace of the country, it would undoubtedly cause 
much distress and some discontent ; and this feeling would 
extend in some degree to the whole of the native army, 
because the men of the corps to be disbanded are in general 
connected with those of the permanent establishment. I 
have therefore thought that it would be admsable to effect 
the proposed reduction, not by suddenly disbanding any of the 
extra battalions, but by incorporating them gradually with 
other corps. This might be done by permitting the men to 
volunteer into such corps as they might prefer, and discharg- 
ing the few who might be unwilling to serve any longer. The 
extra battalions might in this manner be all reduced within 
twelve months from this date. Two battalions might be 
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reduced at a time, at intervals of three or four months, as 
might be found convenient. These details will all be provided 
for by the Oommander-in-chief, who ought to be requested to 
coBimunieate his sentiments on the measure, and his plan for 
carrying it into effect, to the Board. 

I have always thought that our military force should be 
such as to enable us, after providing for our internal security, 
to have an adequate force for offensive operations ; and also 
that it should be such as to enable us in time of peace to 
furnish regular periodical relief to every station, so as to 
bring back each corps, within a moderate limited period, to the 
place from which it first marched, A distribution of the 
army, having these objects, was j)repared by order of the late 
Commander-in-chief, and from this scheme it appears that 
without including our extra battalions, the regular army can 
relieve all its stations, including Nagpur, and Khandesh, so as 
to bring back every corps to the point from which it originally 
moved, in six years. 

The reduction of our extra battalions, therefore, has no 
connection whatever with the recall of our subsidiary force 
from Nagpur, which, we have lately been apprized by the 
Supreme Government, is to take jplace after the rains. Indeed, 
had there been no more important question tliEin the con- 
venience of this Presidency concerned in the charge, I should 
have wished that things should continue as they are, because 
we derive very important advantages from having a force 
stationed at Nagpur. It places us in the centre of India, in 
a plentiful country, with a force always ready to move, and 
which from this circumstance is an excellent military school. 
It enables us, in case of hostilities in any of the neighbouring 
countries, to act vigorously and speedily ; whereas, if we send 
a force from within our frontier, it is harassed and exhausted, 
and all its equipments impaired, before it reaches the scene of 
action ; and it has also a powerful influence in securing the 
tranquillity of our Northern Sirkars and facilitating the trade 
between the interior and the coast, because the frequent 
march of troops between the Sirkars and Nagpur by the 
northern and Boiitheni roads, which have lately been explored, 
tend to overawe the petty chiefs whose territories lie behind 
the Sirkars, and to deter them from permitting incursions into 
those provinces. 
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AEEANGEMENTS- POE PEOVIDING’AR EFFIGIENT' 
GAEEISON POE . THE TOWN OP MADEAS. , 


22iid February, 1822. 

The immiiitary manner in wliicli the native hattalions com- 
posing the garrison of Port St. George are cantoned, has 
long been a subject of much anxious concern to Government, 
and though it has undergone frec|uent discussion, nothing 
effectual has been done to remove the evil. Sir Samuel 
Achmuty proposed to remove the native troops from the 
Black ToTvn Barracks to a great cantonment which he recom- 
mended to be formed near St. Thomas’s Mount. Sir George 
Barlow objected to this measure. He did not apprehend 
any tumult at Madras ; but he thought that a strong force on 
the spot was the best preventive, and that if it were weakened, 
as proposed by the Commander-in-chief, the most fatal and 
extensive mischief might be committed before any assistance 
could be drawn from a cantonment so distant, tie recom- 
mended that if ground sufficient could be found, either in the 
Black Town or near it, for two battalions, barracks for the 
men and officers should be erected at the public expense ; 
that the battalion of Chintadrapet should not be removed, but 
kept to overawe the numerous Mahomedan population of 
Triplicane ; and that all the native corps should be relieved 
every one or two years, to prevent their forming improper 
connections with the inhabitants. 

In pursuance of the plan of Sir George Barlow^ the 
Military Board were directed to submit plans and estimates 
for cantoning the native corps at the Presidency. The situa- 
tion selected for this purpose was on the intended esplanade, 
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but it was relinquislied on account of the estimated expense 
of piirehasing and clearing the ground, amounting to pagodas 
118,670. 

The Board, in their military letter to England of August, 
in the same year, state ^ that the officers continue to be lodged 
" and the sepoys to be hutted in the same dispersed, incom- 
modious, unmilitary, and disreputable manner;’ that they 
still perseyere in their attempts to remedy the evil, but that a 
satisfactory arrangement will be found impracticable without 
a considerable disbursement. In their letter of the 31st 
December following, they again refer to their proceedings on 
this subject. 

Sir John Abercromby, in a Minute dated the 4th March, 

1814, observed that the great population of Madras and its 
vicinity had not left ground unoccupied fit for the cantoning 
of four battalions; that the few places to be had, were 
ineligible, either from distance, from the nature of the soil, 
from being liable to inundation, or from the high price of the 
ground, and that it therefore became necessary to abandon 
the idea of a cantonment, and, in lieu of it, to concentrate 
each corps in its separate position as much as possible. He 
recommended that each corps should be hutted near its place 
of arms, and that the officers should be quartered as near 
them as possible. 

Government, in forwarding this Minute to the Honourable 
Court of Directors, stated that measures were in progress for 
carrying the measures proposed into effect. 

The Honourable Court, in their letter of the 3rd November, 

1815, approved of the formation of a cantonment for the 
native trooj)s composing the garrison, and- the procuring of 
ground for the quarters of the European officers, but they 
disapproved of the oflieers’ quarters being erected at the public 
expense. The Government, in answer, observed that the 
relinquishment of the intention to form a cantonment, and 
the arrangement adopted as a substitute for it, had been 
reported in their letter of the 10th March, 1815. 

The Hoiiourahle Court expressed their regret that a piece 
of ground sufficient for a cantonment could not be found at a 
moderate price, and approved the plan of concentrating the 

* The word Board ” is used here and in otUer Minutes as designating tlio 
QoYornment, ic, the Governor in Council. 
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officers and men of each corj)s in the lines of their resiiective 
battalions. 

This plan, however, imperfect and unmiltary as it is, has 
not been effected, and I believe that the Board are satisfied 
that it cannot be effected except at an extravagant price. 

There is only one -battalion, that near the naval hospital, 
which has convenient hutting ground near its place of arms. 
The huts of the corps at Parsawakam were carried away 
by the storm, and they are always liable to inundation 
in the rainy season. The corps at Ohintadrapet has no 
regular hutting ground, and the native officers and many of 
the men are dispersed about in the houses of the inhabitants, 
for which they are obliged to pay a heavy rent ; and no one 
corps has its European officers with it, as they are unavoid- 
ably scattered wherever they can find quarters. 

The native troops suffer great iiicoiivenienee from the 
dearness of all articles, from the want of room, and from the 
rent which many of them are under the necessity of paying. 
They are, though straitened for accommodation, regarded by 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of their respective barracks 
as intruders, and even as a nuisance. From all these circum- 
stances bad feelings are produced, and a corps seldom leaves 
the Presidency without being reduced to poverty and impaired 
in its discipline. The only remedy for the evil is the canton- 
ing of the troops in a body, and as this cannot be done in 
Madras or its vicinity, it must be done somewhere else. I have, 
ill communication with tiis Excellency, fixed upon a spot for 
this purpose about three miles beyond the Mount, on the 
Chingleput road, between the Palaveram hills and the Marma- 
lang river. The Collector has already, at my request, made 
arrangements with the inhabitants, but it still remains to 
render the transaction official by a communication to the 
Board of Eevenue. 

I do not regard the distance as an objection, but rather as 
an advantage. The regiment of Europeans, with the native 
troops on duty at the Presidency, and the Body-guard, are 
quite sufficient to repress any common disturbance. In the 
event of any extraordinary tumult or conspiracy, it is better 
that the troops should be without its range. As they are here 
situated, some of them might be seduced and join the insur- 
gents, and each corps might be separately surprised and over- 
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powered before it could be assembled and joined by its officers. 
Blit were they at such a time cantoned beyond the Mount, 
they -would be unconnected with the insurgents, and they 
would march down in regular order with their officers, and 
would reach Madras in four or five hours, and would quell the 
disturbance much more easily than if they had been cantoned 
on the spot. I am therefore persuaded that a cantonment 
beyond the Mount is much better adapted than one at the 
Presidency to overaw^e the discontented part of the population, 
and to suppress any serious disturbance wdiich may occur. 
The vicinity of the Mount, and the constant supply of water 
from a running stream, make the situation at Palaveram pre- 
ferable to any other. In cases of emergency orders might be 
transmitted in the course of a few minutes from Madras to 
the Mount and the cantonment by means of signals, and the 
native troops might be joined on their march by any part of 
the artillery at the Mount which might be thought necessary. 

The acting Chief Engineer should be directed to furnish 
plans and estimates for a cantonment for foui* battalions. In 
conformity to the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, 
no expense will be incurred on account of quarters for the 
European officers, but ground will be, allotted to each officer 
according to his rank. 
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THE COMMMD OF THE MADRAS GARRISON. 


lOtli May, 1S22. 

Question As it lias been akeady determined that a new cantonment 

cantonment shall be erected for the reception of the native troops coni- 
posing the garrison of Fort St. George, and as this cantonment 
imSeSate is beyoiid the line which has usually been regarded as the 
theG?vS?nor. bouudary of Madras, it becomes a question for the considera- 
tion of the Board whether or not the troops transferred to that 
cantonment should continue under the immediate authority of 
the Governor. 

In tiiecase of Were the case that of an ordinary garrison, there can be no 

gar?i2nSch doubt that it would be more consistent with military principles 
meSt wS that troops so situated should not be under the command of 
able, the commandant of the garrison, but under that of the general 
ofllcer in charge of the division in which the cantonment lay. 
This, I believe, is the arrangement established at Barrack- 
pore, which furnishes the reliefs of native troops for the 
garrison of Fort William, and which has not been found pro- 
ductive of any inconvenience. It may also be urged in favour 
of this plan, that the discipline of the. troops would be more 
efficiently superintended under the authority of the officer 
commanding the division, than under that of the Governor. 
Arguments Notwithstanding these arguments, there are many on the 
placing the other side in favour of the cantonment being placed under 
under the im- the immediate authority of the Governor. This measure 
Sority'^ofthe iiivolves mucli less change than the other. It is more 
conformable to ancient customs. It neither adds to nor 
takes away from the command of the Governor a single 
sepoy. It does not, as in the other case, transfer from his 
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aiitliority to that of the Gommander-in-chief the greater part 
of the native troops of his garrison. It makes no change in 
the present system, except in continuing his command over 
the native troops of the garrison, -when they are removed to 
quarters at a greater distance than those they now oeenpy. 
The present limits of Madras extend to the distance of about 
five miles from the fort, and had it been possible to have got 
within them a piece of clear ground calculated for a canton- 
ment, the command of it would of course have been retained 
by the Governor. The want of good ground has obliged us to 
fix the cantonment at the distance of ten instead of five miles 
from the fort. The mere circumstance, however, of this 
increase of distance does not appear to furnish any sufficient 
reason for the Governor’s relinquishing the command of the 
troops. Neither do I think that the argument in favour of the 
Governor’s giving up the command, founded on the improve- 
ment which the disciifiine of the troops would derive from the 
measure, has much weight. The difficulty of maintaining the 
discipline of the native troops of the garrison of Fort St. 
George is not a new thing : it has always existed, and has 
arisen from causes which must be prejudicial to discipline, 
under whatever authority the troops may be placed. It has 
arisen from the nature of their duties, from their being mixed 
with a great population, from the quarters of the men and 
officers being distant from each other, and from the want of 
ground for exercise. These evils will be remedied by bringing 
the men and officers together in the new cantonment. The 
troops will then he subject to the same discipline, and have 
the same chance of being kept in good order, as the rest of the. 
army. They -will be reviewed and inspected by the officer 
commanding the division whenever he may think it necessary. 
Their being ordered upon duty by an order from the Town 
Major, in place of the Adjutant-general, cannot materially 
affect their discipline. It may be said that this latter mode 
might answer here as -well as at Port William, but there are 
many things which may render what is suitable at the one 
place not so at the other. Troops are frequently wanted by 
the Nawab for festivals and other occasions. They are some- 
times required by the Superintendent of Police to prevent riots; 
and though they might no doubt be called down by an order 
from the Adjutant-generars office,, it is more convenient that 
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it slioiild be done through the Town Major, under the authority 
of the Governor, without the necessity of reference to the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Fort St. George is not, like Fort William, secured by its 
situation from any sudden attack by sea or land. It is in a 
province which has often been the theatre of war. It is on 
the sea coast, among the Emopean settlements, and near 
Pondicherry, the ancient head of the French establishments 
in India ; and these considerations may still render it advis- 
able that the Governor should possess immediate control 
over all the troops belonging to the garrison, wdierever their 
cantonments may be. This is conformable to the ancient 
usage of this Presidency, and we have no reason to suppose 
that the Honourable the Comt of Bhectors would approve of 
any deviation from it. The Honourable Court have always 
shown themselves desirous of maintaining the authority of 
the subordinate civil Governors, That of the Governor- 
General is so paramount to every other as to require no 
support ; and the immediate command of the troops at 
Barrackpore is therefore of little importance to him. But 
with respect to the Governor of Port St. George's command- 
ing the new cantonments, the case may he very different. 
There can be no doubt, I imagine, that the authority 
of the Governor derives weight from his command of the 
troops belonging to the garrison, and that it must be in some 
degree lessened by any part of them being withdrawn from 
his immediate control. 

The Honourable Court are themselves the best judges of 
their own intentions in giving military authority to the 
Governor of Madras, and of the limitations to which it should 
be subjected. I am therefore of opinion that the question 
should he referred for the decision of the Honourable Court ; 
and that, until their answer he received, the troops at the new 
cantonment belonging to the garrison of Fort St. George be 
under the immediate authority of the Governor, in the same 
manner as when within the limits of Madras. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


2Stli May, 1822. 

The opinions contained in my former Minute regarding 
the Governor’s authority in the new cantonment have been 
so fully suiaported in the Minutes of the junior members of 
the Board, that, had not the Commander-in-chief entered his 
dissent, I should have thought it unnecessary to have said 
anything more upon the subject ; but the respect due to such 
high authority requires that I should enter into some further 
exj)lanations. 

His Excellency states that he enters his solemn dissent 
^to the proposed extension of the Governor’s authority over 
^troops stationed in a position beyond the defined limits 
^ prescribed to him by his commission.’ It does not appear 
that any military limits were fixed for the Governor’s com- 
mand; they seem to have been left to the discretion of 
Government. No specification of them is to be found on 
record. The limits mentioned in my former Minute were 
fixed by Government for the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, without any relation to military authority, and contain 
St. Thome and many other villages, besides the town of 
Madras. The words in the Governor’s commission* are, 
^ Commander-in-chief of our fort and garrison of St. George, 

^ and towm of Madraspatnam, and of all the forces which 
^ are now, or hereafter shaU be, employed for the service of us, 
*^the said United Company, within the said fort, garrison, 
^and town,’ etc. If it be said that the meaning of these 
words is that the Governor shall command only ^ within the 
' said fort, garrison, and town/ this meaning has never yet 
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been acted npon* The greater part of the troops composing 
the garrison is now, and has been for forty years, stationed at 
different places one or two miles distant from the fort and 
town, and ought now, according to this strict interpretation, 
to be as much beyond the immediate control of the Governor 
as at Palaveram. The meaning which has actually been 
given to the words in practice is, that the troops employed for 
the service of the Company in the fort and town, wherever 
their barracks may be, shall be under the command of the 
Governor. If we admit that this is the meaning which ought 
to be given to them, it wiU follow that all the troops destined 
exclusively for the serwce of the garrison of Fort St. George, 
whether stationed mider the walls or at Palaveram, ought to 
be under the immediate authority of the Governor, 
considera- The questioH sliould not be considered as one of verbal 
the^lecfslon ^l-^stmctions, but as one involving the most important eon- 
of^heques- seq[nences. It should not be determined by any supposed 
analogy to anything in England, or even in Bengal; but 
should be determined solely with reference to the situation 
of the government and territories of Macbas. It should be 
considered whether any advantage could possibly be derived 
from depriving the Governor of the command of the chief part 
of his garrison at the new cantonment ; whether it would not 
too much weaken the authority which ought to belong to his 
station. 

One of the objections stated by the Commander-in-chief to 
the measure of placing Palaveram under the Governor, is, that 
the road runs through the cantonment at St. Thomas’s Mount. 
The direct road does not, in fact, pass tlirougli the Mount 
cantonment, but on one side of it, and, were it necessary, might 
easily be made to avoid it altogether. But these points 
regarding roads and distances are of little moment. The 
only one of any real importance is, wiiether the Governor 
ought or ought not to command the troops ret|Uired for the 
garrison of Fort St. George, wherever they may be cantoned, 
I think that he ought ; that his doing so is essential to the 
secmity and dignity of his government, and that no other 
limits should be assigned to his military command than such 
as may appear expedient to Government to be adopted with 
reference to the convenience of the troops belonging to the 
_ garrison of Fort. St. George and the town of Madras. 
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Tlie territories of the Madras Presidency extend in breadth 
across the peninsula, and in length from Cape Comorin to 
Ganjam, above a thousand miles. Throughout all these 
territories the Commander-in-chief exercises direct military 
authority. I really cannot discover any rational ground for 
confining the Governor’s command to the villages around 
Madras, or why he should not, in the midst of such vast 
territories, have a space of ten or fifteen miles over which 
he may possess direct military control. I know of no in- 
convenience which could result from this measure which 
deserves a moment’s consideration when compared with the 
advantages which would arise from it."*^ 

^ The arrangement advocated in years; but ■was eventually abandoned 
this and the preceding Minute, of re- in 1859, on the recommendation of Sir 
taining the troops employed to garri- Charles Trevelyan, when the whole of 
son Mnclras under the command of the garrison was placed under the 
the Governor, was continued for many Commander-in-chief. 
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EEGAEDING AN INSUBOEDINxiTE LETTEE AD- 
DEESSED TO THE GOYEENMENT BY THE 
MILITAEY BOAED. 


lOtii May, 1822. 

The letter of the Military Board, nnder date the 2iid of 
April, to GoYenimeiit is -written in a style so improper and 
disrespectful, that it ought, I think, to be marked by the 
expression of the displeasure of GoTernment, and to be 
brought to the particular notice of the Court of Directors. 

It certainly -was not to haye been expected that a Board com- 
posed of indiyiduals whose professional habits ought to haye 
taught them what was due to superior authority, should haye 
eyinced a contempt of it, which, if permitted, would put an 
end to all subordination. They seem to consider themselyes 
injured, because Government has thought fit to adopt the 
opinion of Major Moorhouse, the public agent for gun- 
carriages, that country linseed oil is better adapted than 
European for being employed in the painting of gun-carriages. 
They seem to call in question the propriety of the decision of 
Goyernment, " in preferring the opinion of an executive officer 
^ immediately under their orders ’ to that of their Board, ' de- 
‘ liherately formed and expressed ’ — as if Government were 
to exercise no discretion, but blindly to receive and sanction 
the opinion of its subordinate Boards. They doubt whether 
they ought not still to offer further remonstrance against the 
decision of Government, and they found this doubt upon 
the responsibility which they say the Honourable Court of 
Directors attaches to them, collectively as well as individually, 
for their proceedings. Thej^ seem not to know that wdiatever 
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responsibility miglit have belonged to them, ceased whenever 
Government, after having their opinions, declined to sanction 
them. They persist, ho'wever, in virtually appealing from the 
decision of Government, by requiring the correspondence to 
be transmitted to the Honourable Court. 

They know perfectly well that the papers would go home, The opinion 
and their only reason for requiring them to be sent, is Uimite 
evidently to protest against the decision of Government, upon re'sponsu 
the i3retence of their responsibility. Nothing can be more 
subversive of every i list principle of subordination, and of locai aovem- 

- , ^ ^ , . . n , nient, but to 

the respect due to Government, than the opinion that a 
subordinate Board has a responsibility wMeh it does not o'we home,™- 
to the local Government under which it serves, but to the 
Government at home. 

It is the duty of Government to receive the opinions of 
its subordinate Boards, and to adopt them when they appear exercise its 

. _ T discretion as 

calculated to benefit the public service, hut not otherwise ; to adopting 
but it is as much its duty to reject what is likely to he tiie advice of 
hurtful, as to adopt what is likely to be useful. 
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ON THE OBSEEVANCE OF THE PEESCEIBED 
CHANNELS IN CONDUCTING OFFICIAL COE- 
EESPONDENCE. 


2Stli June, 1822. 

There appears to haTe been some irregularity in the cor- 
respondence between the Deputy Adjutant-general of His 
Majesty’s troops and the Military Board, as stated in His 
EsceUeney the Commander-in-chiefs Minute upon that Board’s 
letter of the 10th July, 1821. 

An application having been made to Government for sticks 
and masks for the use of His Majesty’s troops in the sword 
exercise, it was referred to the Military Board; and the Govern- 
ment, on receiving their report, directed them to cause the 
articles to be prepared. The correspondence hitherto was, 
very properly, between Government and the Military Board, 
because it related to the expenditure of stores ; but the sub- 
sequent correspondence related merely to the time and manner 
of issuing what had aheady been ordered, and was com- 
menced by the Board themselves, and this irregularity was 
followed by another in their passing the indent without the 
countersignature of the Adjutant-general of the army. The 
letters of the King’s Deputy Adjutant-general contained no 
order or requisition : had they done so, the Mihtary Board 
could not have received them, because they can, as they 
observe, receive orders or requisitions only from Government, 
except in cases specifically prescribed by regulation. They 
might, however, without departing from the rules of the 
service, find means at all times to put His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief in possession of any information he 
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may require. The Board observe that, though ‘ communica- 
‘tions have been received by our Board from the officers of the 
‘ staff of His Majesty’s forces, yet the instances have been so 
‘ few as not in our judgment to warrant the practice being 
‘construed into a rule.’ Had the Deputy Adjutant-general 
begun such a practice, it would have been their duty to have 
objected to it, but having begun it.themselves they appear to 
have, on the present occasion, no just ground of complaint. 

I am not, however, sure that it would be advisable to „ 
concur entirely in the opinion of the Commander-in-chief, 
that he has ^ a right to notify his wishes to the Military 
"Board, or any other military body, through whatever legiti- conSpond! 
^mate channel he deems most expedient or tending best to 
"promote the efficiency of the service.’ There can be no 
doubt of his Excellency’s right of conveying his wishes 
through the legitimate channel ; but there may be doubt, 
as in the present instance, as to what is the .legitimate 
channel, and this doubt ought to be removed by a resolution 
of Government. Time may frequently be saved, and business 
be expedited, by employing one staff officer in place of 
another; but as it would, soon lead to confusion, ^Ye ought 
not, for the sake of a little temporary convenience, to re- 
linquish the principle of making every branch of business 
come through its own proper officer. 

It is of little importance to the present question how the 
Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty’s forces is appointed. 

It is sufficient that lie is a public officer, acknowledged by 
the Government, But as his duties are confined entirely to 
the internal discipline and regulation of His Majesty’s forces, 
lie cannot be legitimately employed in duties of a general 
nature, or correspond with the MHitary Board, or any Board 
under this Government, unless specially provided for* by 
regulation or sanctioned by Government. 

The Military Board are a deliberative body, and, from 
their constitution, can receive orders from Government only. 

Their proceedings are directed by the Commander-in-chief, 
when he presides at the Board, in the same manner as is 
observed at the Boards of Eevenue and Trade, under tlieir 
respective presidents. All questions are determined by the 
majority of voices. The president guides their deliberations^ 
but liis authority extends no further* . 
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IStli May, 1827. 
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Aftee reaclmg ivitli attention His Excellency tlie Com- 
mander-in-cliiefs Minnte of tlie otli instant, I confess that 
I do not clearly understand ivhat object is proposed to he 
attained hy recording it. I shall endeavour to state in a few 
words the origin of the Minute, and the course which I think 
the Board ought to pursue regarding it. 

Certain extracts regarding barracks, hospitals, &e., from 
the inspection reports of ofdcers commanding divisions were 
forwarded to the Secretary to Government in a letter from the 
Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty’s troops, dated 22nd 


March. When this letter came before Government, it was 


When the 
Government 
bas pre- 
scribed a 
channel 
of COll'C- 
spondence, 

' no individual 
has a right 
. to adopt 
another 
channel. 


observed that it was not the proper channel of communication 
for the matters to which it had reference, and that they ought 
to come through that of the public department prescribed by 
the rules of the service. All that was then necessary to have 
been done was for the Commander-in-chief to have withdrawn 
the letter, and to have brought the different points on which 
orders were required, through the regulated channel, to the 
notice of the Board. But as this was not done, the right 
course and the deviation from it were pointed out in the 
Minutes of Council, and this proceeding has called forth the 
remarks contained in His Excellency’s Minute. ^ 

Now, it is not necessary to inquire into the justice of these 
remai-ks. The real question before the Board is a very simple 
one. It is whether, when Government has prescribed the 
channel through which correspondence with it on public 
affairs is to he conducted, any individual has a right to adopt 
another because he thinks it better. 
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This Government lias always exercised the right of pro- riieGovcm- 
seribing the channel . through which all correspondence iSdown 
between it and every public officer and department must pass, 
and it has passed regulations for this purpose. In them every 
case noticed in the Minute is amply provided for, and the 
particular course through which it should have come to 
Government is laid down. That course is in every ease 
through some public officer or department of Government, and 
never through the Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty's 
forces, and as long as the present regulations remain in force, 
the Board cannot consistently with their duty suffer them to 
be infringed. 

When the established regulations appear to be defective wiicnthe 
in any point, it is competent to any Member of the Board to 
notice the defect and to suggest the remedy ; and had His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief brought forward a Minute 
to show in what respect the regulations are not adapted to 
their end, and how they might be improved, the proposition 
would have been taken into consideration by the Board, and 
either adopted or not, as might have seemed most advis- 
able. But even if this course had been followed, I do not 
think that I could have supported the measure, because long 
established rules of public correspondence ought not to be 
altered, unless for the sake of some important improvement, 
and because I am convinced that the intended alteration, as 
far as can be gathered from the Minute now before the Board, 
would have been no improvement, but the reverse. 

It is well known that nothing more facilitates the regular Established 
dispatch of public business than the observance of established ran4pond- 
niles of coiTespondence, that partial deviations from them notbeaiten^d 
are always attended with inconvenience, and that to alter frequently, 
them lightly and frequently must lead to endless confusion. 

The object of almost all rules of coiTespondence between Ohjectof 
Government and its officers is that its final orders on the respoiiaencc. 
subjects referred to it may be received with the least possible 
delay. If we compare the course which is to be pursued, . 
according to existing regulations, for obtaining its orders on 
public buildings or any other matter, with that which is pro- 
posed by the Commander-in-chief, we shall find that nothing 
would result from the alteration but increased delay. 

Throughout the present discussion the Government has 
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cmrse taken been pESsive : the Cominander-in-ebief, a member of the 
Board, brings before ns certain reports through an irregular 
channel, and when the proper course is pointed out to him, in 
place of adopting it, he reviews and arraigns the conduct of 
Government in a case of irregular correspondence in 1821, and 
trusts that it will ‘ retread the steps it has taken ia error.’ 


ON THE QUESTION WHETHER IT IS NECESSARY 
TO HAYS A EUROPEAN CORPS WITH EYERY 
LARGE BODY OF NATIYE TROOPS. 


18tli February, 1823^ 

His Excellency the Conamander-in-cliief has dissented from 
my proposal of relieving the European corps at Quilon by a 
battalion of sepoys, instead of His Majesty’s 41st Eegiment, 
now in Fort St. George, on the following grounds : — 1st. The 
danger from the disturbed state and actual rebellion in which 
the country has been within these few years. 2nd. The 
treacherous character of the inhabitants rendering it unsafe 
to place any confidence in the present aj)parent trancjuillity. 
8rd, That it was in Travancore that the most recent attempt 
■was made to alienate the minds of our native troops, and 
that, by withdrawing the Europeans, they would again be 
disposed to similar temptation. 4th. The expediency of 
having a European corps with all large bodies of native 
troops, not only in order to* check incipient discontent, but, 
in a military point of view, to assimilate discipline and 
accustom them to place confidence in each other. 

These arguments are all entitled to the highest respect, 
and were I not satisfied that some of them have not now the 
same force which they would have had some years ago, I 
w^ould not have recommended the present measure. There 
has been no rebellion, or rather insurrection, in Travancore 
for above twelve years, and it ought certainly to create no 
anxiety now. Such disturbances have occurred in many other 
districts, as well as in Travancore, without creating any 
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apprehension now for their tranqnilKty. They are the con- 
sequences which in almost all countries usually follow for 
a time the establishment of a foreign dominion. Malabar 
was long agitated by rebellion, and is now perfectly quiet; 
and though one regiment of Europeans is stationed there, it 
is not entirely for the purpose of keeping the country in 
subjection, hut also for that of more general service, as it 
can, in case of emergency, he readily moved either to Mysore 
or by sea to Bombay ; and Canara, which in the early part 
of our Government was disturbed by insui-rections, and was 
occupied by a large European and native force, has long since 
been left to the care of a single battalion of sepoys. 

With regard to the treacherous character of the natives of 
Travaneore rendering it unsafe to trust them, I can see 
nothing in aU the transactions of that country to justify the 
opinion that they are more treacherous than the inhabitants 
of Malabar and Canara, or that they differ materially from 
them in their general chai’acter. 

As to Travaneore having been the place where the most 
recent attempt to alienate the minds of om- native troops was 
made, that event took place in 1812, and ought to excite no 
apprehension of such attempts bemg repeated when the 
causes which produced them ,no longer exist. When we 
advert to these causes, we shall see nothing extraordinary 
in the attempts, and nothing which might not have happened 
in any other country as well as in Travaneore. We had 
begun as allies by famishing troops for the protection of 
that province, and we had finished in a very few years by 
redneing it to subjection. In such circumstances it was not 
at aU extraordinary, but was perfectly natural, that the 
diw&. should wish to recover his rank and power, and the 
independence of his country, by the expulsion of the invaders, 
and that, in order to give him a better chance of success, he 
should endeavour to seduce our native troops. He prevailed 
on a few to join in his projects, and his gaining these few 
seems to have been occasioned by the guard from one of the 
battalions being left too long near him, without being relieved, 
which gave him opportimities of tampering with them. It is 
true that, under the influence of alarm and the credulity which 
usually attends it, the conspiracy was by many believed to 
have been extensive, and to have extended to all the corps in 
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Travancore. But Sir Samuel Achmuty, the Commander-in- 
chief at the time, after a full and able investigation of the 
evidence, has recorded his opinion that the conspiracy was of 
the most contemptible kind, that three out of four corps had 
no share in it, and that in the fourth corps it ^Yas confined to 
one jemadar and a few non-commissioned officers and sepoys 
of bad character. 

With respect to the expediency of keeping a European Wiabie 
corps with all large bodies of native troops, in order to cheek European 
incipient discontent, I have great doubt of the policy of the 
measure, because I think that it would show suspicion,. with- natwetroops, 

, , . , . T T - - _ a measure ot 

out being efficacious in preventing the danger apprehended; 
for it is remarkable that in the only instance in -which a 
conspiracy against the lives of the European officers was 
carried into execution, a European regiment was present, 
with only two battalions of sepoys ; and yet that regiment was 
so far from being able to protect the European sepoy officers, 
that it lost a great paifi of its own officers and men, and was 
saved from destruction only by the timely arrival of troops 
from Areot. I do not from this mean to infer that Em’opean. 
troops may not be useful on such occasions, but that they do 
not furnish such security as can be entirely depended upon, 
or as ought to be purchased by any great sacrifice of conve- 
nience or economy. I think that the best way of ensuring the Best means 
fidelity of our native troops is to show no distrust ; but con- 
fidence at all times, to treat them well, to keep them occupied, troops, 
to relieve the different stations regularly, to bring all the 
corps at certain fixed periods hack to their respective native 
districts, and to take care that none of them be permitted to 
remain too long in any place where they are likely to be 
tampered with by any native chief. 

It appears to me that in all our cantonments our European insecure 
corps are so situated as to he exposed to great danger, and Sipom 
to be incapable of acting efficiently in the event of any 
general conspiracy among the native troops. The Euroxiean 
barracks are so near those of the sepoys as to be always 
liable to surprise. In order to be secure, they ought to be at 
some distance from them. This would enable the European 
corps to guard against surprise, and more effectually to 
overawe any combination of the native troops. 

It will be obvious from what has been said, that I do not 
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consider it to be necessary that a European regiment should 
continue in Travancore. Were it necessary, I should not 
object to the expense which it would involve ; but as it is not, 

I am unwilling that Government should incur a heavy expense 
for barracks, more especially when we have barracks for a 
complete regiment at Wallajahbad, Arni, and Yellore, without 
a single European soldier in either of them. There are also 
other reasons for withdrawing the European regiment from 
Travancore. In that remote situation it is not easily available 
for general service, not only on account of the distance, but of 
the violence of the monsoon rendering aU access to Quilon by 
sea impracticable during several months in the year. It is 
likewise desirable, on account of the tranquil state of the 
country, and of the propriety of our gradually relinquishing all 
interference with its government, that we should by degrees 
reduce our force there, and begin by removing the Euroi:)ean 
part. The force to be permanently stationed at Quilon 
should not be more than the Diwan, or the Raja when he 
comes of age, may deem sufficient to secure the stability of 
his power. I shall probably on some future occasion state 
my reasons for thinking that Travancore may with safety 
be left entirely to the management of its own rulers, 

the present, I would recommend that the European 
regiment be replaced by a sepoy corps, which, I have no 
doubt, we shall be able to withdraw next year without any 
inconvenience. As it is believed that the 69 th Regiment will 
be ordered home in the course of this year, it ought to halt 
and remain either at Arni or Wallajahbad, until the time 
of its embarkation. We shall thus avoid the inconvenieiiee 
and expense of marching it into Fort St. George, and then 
out again in order to be drafted, and much of the iiTegularity 
which always attends the drafting of Europeans so near to 
the Black Town and to the artillery cantonment at the Moiint, 


ON UNAUTHOEIZED CHANGES IN THE DEESS OP 
THE NATIVE AEMY. 



19tli December, 1823. 

Soon after my last return to this country, I remarked that dress of na- 
a considerable change had taken place in tlie form of the made witb- 
native infantry turban ; but supposing that it had been duly tion^o? 
authorized, I took no further notice of it at the time, and it «“™vnmeat. 
was not until lately that I was induced by various chcum- 
stances to doubt that any such authority had been given, and 
that I found that no record existed of the change having been ' 
sanctioned by Government. The scales, similar to those of 
the European dragoons, now worn by the native cavalry on 
their turbans, is another innovation; and from the inquiries 
which I have been led to make by the observation of these 
changes, I am satisfied that several others have at difi’erent 
times been made in the different articles of dress worn by the 
native troops, without the knowledge of Government. 

These changes are manifestly in dkect opposition to the 

resolution of Government of -* 1806, that none should 

take place without its j)revious sanction — to the G. 0. of the 
24th September, 1806, which distinctly prescribes that the 
turbans of the pattern fixed in 1797 should continue in force 
— and to the orders of the Honourable Coiu-t of Dhectors 
under date the 29th of May, 1807, approving of that G. 0., • 
and under date the 5th of March, 1817, directing that ‘ no 
‘ alteration be peianitted to be made in the turban.’ 

It is the duty of Government at all times to see that its 
O'svn orders and those of the Honourable Court are strictly 

The cxiu-'t date is left Uaiik ia the ' 
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attended to, but this duty is more especially imperious when 
tbe dress of the native army is concerned, innovations in 
■which have formerly produced so much e'vil, and can never 
at any time he neglected ■with safety. 

With the view therefore of enabling Government to see 
how far its orders regarding the dress of the native troops 
have hden deviated from, and to judge what measures it may 
be expedient to adopt for the prevention of snch irregulaiity 
in future, I propose that His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief be requested to lay before Government, with as little 
delay as possible, copies of all general orders in any way 
affecting any part of tbe dress or necessaries of the native 
troops which may have been issued since the G. 0. of the 
24th September, 1806, to tbe present date, and also copies of 
all official letters on the same subject which may have been 
sent to officers commanding divisions, stations, or corps, 
during the same period. 



ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



20tli April, 1875. 

In a former Minute regarding tlie changes in the dress of 
the native troops which had taken place of late years, I 
recommended that copies of all orders by which these changes 
had been introduced, should be laid before the Board. The 
papers required were in consequence transmitted with the 
Adjutant-general’s letter of the 18th March last. 

From an examination of these documents I find that the 
changes in question have been made, neither by orders from 
Government, nor by general orders by the Commander-in- 
chief, but under the authority of circular letters from the office 
of the Adjutant-general. 

The practice of issuing circular letters on points of dis- 
cipline and various details connected with the good order of 
the army has always existed ; but the practice of issuing such 
letters for the purpose of making changes which, not only 
Government, but the Honourable the Coui’t of Directors, 
have ordered not to be made, seems to have been introduced 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago, and to have grown up 
gradually into a regular system. 

Under the authority of these letters, almost every article of 
the dress has been altered from the standard prescribed by 
the general order of Government of the 24th September, 1806. 
The form and ornaments of the turban have been entirely 
changed ; the short drawers of the native infantry have been 
done away, and pantaloons substituted for them ; the knap- 
sack has been changed, and a haversack added to it; the 
articles of necessaries have been increased, and stocks have 
been revived, with the addition of neck-cloths. 


Result of tlie 
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suggested in 
the preceding 
Minute, 
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Among these innoyations some are improYemeiitSj others 
are certainly not. The present turban is undoubtedly better 
than the old one; but it has still the main defect of not 
sitting steadily on the head. The present loose pantaloons 
are in some respects better than the former close short 
dra'wers. The nativeSj yrhen left to themselves, and Avheii 
they can afford it, always give the preference to long loose 
pantaloons; but the short drawers liaA^e the advantage of 
being cheaper and more portable. The circular letter of the 
22nd January, by Avhich the change was begun, assigns as 
the reasons for this ^ that the short draAvers are very incon- 
^ venient and not less expensive than the pantaloons.’ These 
reasons cannot he seriously maintained. The short dra^Yers 
had been in use for nearly half a century without their ineon- 
A^enience haAung ever before been discoA^ered. There can he 
no question that native troops march better in them than in 
pantaloons. Indeed, doubts seem to have arisen almost as 
soon as the circular letter was issued that the supposed 
advantages of the new di‘ess were not such as Avould insine 
its adoption; for though, on the 22nd January, 1812, the 
change is made optional, and such corps are ' permitted ’ to 
substitute the pantaloons for the short drawers as ‘may 
‘ solicit the indulgence,’ yet within a few days after-wards the 
option is done away by a circular letter of the 4th February, 
1812, which desires the pantaloons to he adopted. 

> The stock made from the collar of the angrekah to button 
behind Avith three buttons, and the neck-cloth for the native 
cavalry, are articles of dress which haA^e nothing to recom- 
mend them, and Avliich are objectionable on every account. 
They are unloiOAvui as articles of native dress : they are 
inconvenient and even oppressive in hot AA^eather to Europeans, 
and must be still more so to natives, and the use of them is 
in direct opposition to the general orders GoA^erninent of 
the 24th September, 1806, by which stocks of every descrip- 
tion are prohibited. The stock and the neck-cloth are articles 
of foreign dress : they are exclusively European, and on that 
account, though now worn cheerfully, they are ahvays liable 
and always ready in times of public disorder to be converted 
by designing men into instruments for exciting the prejudices 
of the native troops. 

By a refereirce to. the list of necessaries of the nath^c 
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troops it -will be seen that they have increased both in size 
and in number since 1806j and that in the native ca\aliy 
the number of articles has been more than doubled. Xhe 
native trooper has now six angrekahs instead of three, and 
other articles in proportion ; but as he is allowed to carry 
only a certain portion of them in his baggage bag, the carriage 
of the remainder must in the field subject him to expense. 

It ought always to be an object to limit the necessai-ies of a 
soldier to the amount he can carry in his baggage bag, or 
knapsack, without injming lns own efficiency, if a foot solder, 
or the efficiency of his horse, if mounted. The fewer articles 
a soldier has, consistently with the preservation of his health 
and efficiency, the better. No article of foreign ch-ess ought 
ever to be admitted into the equipment of a native soldier. 

The circular letters have not been guided by these principles : 
they have introduced foreign articles of dress which are liable 
to disgust the native troops, and they have, by increasing 
the country articles of dress, subjected them to additional 
expense. 

These alterations, however, though sufficiently objection- a.mmandcr- 
ahle, are not the main grounds on which I disapprove of the requested to 

, prohibit tho 

circular letters. The strong ground of olbieetion against them issue of cir- 

T , . , , . t* 1 letters 

lies in their operating m direct violation oi the general order affecting the 
by Government of the 24th September, 1806, sanctioned by nativetroops, 

T^. t Without the 

the Honourable the Court of Directors, and never yet repealed, previous 
I would therefore recommend that this order be brought GoTemment. 
to the notice of His Excellency the Commander-in-chief, and 
that he be requested to cause a stop to be put to the issue of 
circular letters, affecting in any way the dress of the native 
troops, without previous reference to Government. 
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THE IMPOBTAHCE OP OmNG A MILITAET CHAEAO- 
tZto the oommissabiat, with fuethee 
Smaees oh the duty oe the aOVEBHlffiHT 
^rBEGOTATE THE DEESS OE THE TBOOES. 

27tli July, 1824:. 

• The commissariat in tliis country ought not to be regarded 
in the same light as in Em-ope, ^There t ^ ^ 

stituted. Here it is formed +tm^s 

»wiio. This Government has neverv considered them 

SScd their military character, S i^Ss 

mander-in-chief of the 13th of March, f ° 

‘ attached to the Commissariat Department are to ^ 

‘on general duties, such as coui-ts-martial oi . 

‘ except in cases of emergency,’ and the expiratory oide^ hy 
the Commander-in-chief of the 17th of ^^ecemher, 1811, 
^fhich direct that ‘these officers shaU not be consi^i-ed to he 
‘ liable to be employed as personal staff or field aides, except 
‘ when that measm-e may be absolutely necessa^, 
jB consequence of its having been usual “ ^^Hydeiabad 
subsidiary force to employ the commissariat officers 
eom-ts-martial and other duties, which bemg found to inter- 
fere with those more immediate, it was deemed advisable to 

prohibit except in cases of emergency. . 

The general order by Government of the 24th of August, 
1813, which directs ‘that the officers of the commissariat 
‘shall not be employed without the special sanction of 
‘ Government, on any service foreign to the duties of that 
‘ department,’ appears to have been issued for the same piir- 
pose— of cheching the practice of calling upon the commis- 
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sariat officers to perform military duties without necessity. 
But when such necessity does occur, or when the sanction of 
Goyernment is obtained, they are still liable to be called upon. 
Their military character never ceases. They assume the com- 
mand at any station where by chance they become the senior 
officers. Captain Gumming, of the commissariat, when the 
auxiliary force was withdrawn from Goa, assumed the charge of 
the troops as senior officer. Lieutenant-Colonel Mackintosh, 
of the commissariat, joined a detachment proceeding from 
Jalna to Hardah in 1817 under the charge of a major, and 
assumed the command. The commissariat officers in this 
country do not seem to me to form less a part of the military 
staff of an army, than the commissaries of ordnance. It 
is, in some departments, not easy to mark precisely the line 
between civil and military duties ; nor do I think that it is 
advisable to make very nice distinctions. If they are to be 
made at all, they ought to be made rather to give a military 
character to a department than to take it away. But sup- 
pose that it could be established that the commissariat is 
not in this country a military department, and that its duties 
are purely civil, and its officers civil officers, what benefit 
should we have gained by this? We should, by depriving 
these officers of their military character, have lost one of the 
strongest securities for the faithful and honomable perform- 
ance of their public duties. 

I am therefore of opinion that every military distinction 
which the commissariat has hitherto enjoyed, should be con- 
tinued to it. If His Majesty’s military officers belonging to 
the commissariat in England wear the blue civil staff uniform, 
the commissariat here has suffered no real injury by the 
change of its dress ; but if His Majesty’s officers do not 
wear the blue civil dress, the commissariat of this Presidency 
ought to be relieved from wearing it as soon as possible. 

It is in vain to argue that the colour of a dress is a thing 
of no consequence, wffien public opinion has attached import- 
ance to it. Government ought to attend to public opinion 
whenever it can be done •without the sacrifice of material 
advantage, and I am sorry to say that that opinion is, I 
believe, in the present instance, against both the Commander- 
in-chief and the Government. As soon as I perceived this, 
I thought that we ought at once to remove the feeling by 
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eaneellmg the order. Had the order been from Government, 

I should not have hesitated a moment ; for Government often 
modifies or repeals its orders, and whenever, from mistake 
or other cause, it issues an order the tendency of which is 
evidently injurious, the wisest coiurse is, I think, to revoke it 
at once. But it appeared to me, on a little consideration, that 
the Government could not, in the present ease, follow this 
plan without producing the most serious evils, by lowering 
the authority of so high a public officer as the Commander- 
in-chief, and that it would therefore be most advisable to 
refer the subject to the Honourable the Coui-t of Directors for 
their decision. 

Had my design not been anticipated by the G. 0. of the 
12th of February, 1823, it was my intention to have proposed 
to the Board that all orders regarding the di-ess of the depart- 
ments acting under the immediate orders of Government, and 
to which the blue staff dress has been assigned, should issue 
from the Governor in Council, and to have requested the | 
authority of the Court of Directors fot causing the same 
course to be followed in every order regarding the clothing 
of the army in general. The department of the Mhitary 
Auditor-general has never received its dress from His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-chief, and there is no good reason 
why a different rule should have been observed regarding the 
dress of the Commissariat and Pay Departments. 

In issuing the late orders regarding dress, the Commander- 
in-chief has assumed no new prerogative, but has merely 
followed the usage of the service. It does not appear that 
this important privilege was ever formally granted by Govern- 
ment or the Court of Directors to the Commander-in-chief ; 
but, however it may at first have been obtained, it is highly 
inexpedient that it should remain where it is, or he jDlaced 
in any hands hut those of Government. I believe that in aU 
countries, the dress, the arms, and the equipment of the army 
are ordered by the Government or its head, and that in 
none is this power entrusted to the Commander-in-chief, 
unless where he is also the sovereign. It belongs to the 
Government or its chief to order these matters, and to the 
Commander-in-chief to see that the orders, when issued, are 
strictly observed. Such powers cannot with propriety in any 
case be confided exclusively to the Commander-in-chief, The 


CONTROL OVER THE DRESS OF TXIE ARMY. 

Honotirable Court liave already committed tlie regulation of 
the dress of the native troops to Government, and it is ex- 
tremely desirable that they should do the same with respect 
to the European part of the army. Government and the 
Commander-in-chief would then, as in other countries, exer- 
cise the powers which properly belong to them respectively. 
Government would order all changes in dress, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief would take care that no deviation was allowed 
from them. He would lose no part of his legitimate influ- 
ence, for the changes of dress would still be regulated chiefly 
by his suggestions^ while Government, by their coming under 
its consideration, would possess the advantage of modifying 
dr rejecting whatever might appear objectionable. Dress is 
not a thing the adoption of which ever can require any 
urgent haste, and as its changes are invariably productive of 
expense, and of injury to prejudice or military feeling, it is 
better that it should be placed entirely under the direction 
of Government, which would then resume the exercise of its 
authority over an important branch of military administration 
which no well-regulated Government ought ever to relinquish. 
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ON THE CONSIDEEATIONS WHICH 

MINE THE QUESTION OF PEOCItflIN& MILII AEl 
™ES FEOM ENGLAND, OE MANUFAOTUEING ! 

them IN INDIA. 1 

12th March, 1S24, 

My absence from the Presidency at the time when tbe 
Militlly Board sent np tbeir annual indent on tbe Honom-able 
Com-t of Directors, bas prevented me from noticing it sooner. 
Tbe indent was accompanied by a statement showing t 
Lm™tive prices of articles of mUitaiy stores, as procni-ed 
in this connt^ and sent from England. Tbe Mibtary BoaiM 

reniart that, 4tb few exceptions, tbe prices are in favom- of^ 

tbe English articles ; that aU the Man articles are of ^ 

very inferior q.nabty, but more particularly those nf leather . 

and they therefore recommend that every article made o | 

■ leather le sent from England, and they state tba,t they bav(^1 
included in tbe indent a Ml set of accoutrements for tbe coip^. 
of light infantry, and suggest that they be prepared according^ 

^GownmeX^ 2nd September, 1823, resolved to ] 
forward the indent to the Court of Directors, amd oidmed a j 
copy of tbe comparative statement of prices to be sent to the 
Sdy Commisirrgeneral for any observations be migb b^ 
to offer That officer in reply stated that bis department ba , 
in different reports from 1811 to 1820, m-ged. tbe propriety of 
getting most of tbe articles, including buff accoutrements, 
lorn Ingland; that leather accoutrements of every descrip- 
tion could, however, be Mnisbed much cheaper by tbe com- 
r that the rates inseided in tbe comparative 
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statement for light infantry accoutrements were those paid 
to the Madras tannery; and that such accoutrements could 
be supplied by the commissariat of a much superior quality, 
and at half the, price. 

The Deputy Commissary-general has annexed to his report 
a statement of all the leather accoutrements made by the 
commissariat, and as there are none for light infantry among 
them, I recommend that patterns be now called for from the 
commissariat at Seringapatam, in order that the Honourable 
Court, after seeing them, may judge how far it is necessary to 
send such articles from England. 

The Military Board, in their anxiety to x^rocure good Question of 
articles, seem to pay too little attention to the price of them. tanl. Utility 
The best articles are no doubt often the cheapest, but this is 
true only to a certain extent, and beyond which, when our gives em- 

j ^ , ployinentto 

practice is carried, it becomes a useless waste of public 
money ; and this appears to me to be the case in the 
instance, for there is no such superiority in the quality of the 
Europe article as to comjpensate the great excess of price. It 
is only three years since the commissariat first began to tan 
leather, and the progress made in that short period has been 
so great as to hold out the strongest encouragement to perse- 
verance in the present course. It has not yet been ascertained 
from experience how far the Seringapatam may be less durable 
than the English leather, but I imagine it will be found that 
the difference, if any, is very trifling. We ought, in consider- 
ing the present question, not to forget how useful it is to the 
country to support a manufacture which employs so many 
hands, and how important it is to have our resources as much 
as possible within ourselves, instead of depending upon a 
distant country for them. 

I am therefore of opinion that no leather accoutrements Question to 
wlaatever should be sent from England, but that patterns 
sbould be sent home, in order that tbe Honourable Court may 
come to a final decision upon tbe question. 
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NEW OEGANIZATION OF THE COEPS OP AETILLEEY. 


28tli July, 1825. 

The new organization of the cori^s of artillery under this 
Presidency, authorized the Court of Directors, and published 
in G.O. of the 18th May, 1821, adds to its strength two and 
a half troops of horse artillery, and takes away from it two 
companies of European foot artillery.'"^' But on the whole it 
gives an increase of numerical strength, and also perhaps of 
efficiency. 

The expense of the Horse Artillery here is considerably 
augmented by our having eight guns to a troop instead of six, 
as at the other Presidencies. There is a difference of op>inioii 
among artillery officers as to the proper number, and many 
consider six as the best number. Lord Hastings was likewise 
of this opinion, because he thought that it ivas as many as the 
officers could manage properly. Six is also the established 
number in the Eoyal Artillery, and is that which was adopted, 
I believe, not only in the British, but in the French armies 
during the late war in Europe. In favour of eight guns, the 
advocates of this number urge its greater power as a battery 
and its divisibility rendering it better fitted both for manceuvre 
and detachment. ’ In favour of six it is said that this number 
is more manageable and more economical. 

Though troops of eight guns are used only in the Madras 
army, it does not follow that they are not as well or better suited 
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than those of six for the nature of the service on which they foreacn 
are most generally employed. Ever since 1810, the established 
number of guns to a troop of horse artillery has been eight; 
and as the Honourable Goui-t, with the knowledge of this fact, 
have ordered an increase of two and a half troops, without any 
mention of the number of guns, it ought, I think, to be inferred 
that they meant troops of the existing strength. Whatever, 
therefore, may be our opinion of this particular establishment, 
it cannot with propriety be altered without the previous 
sanction of the Honourable Court. 

Besides the question regarding the proper number of guns Eelativo pro- 
to a troop of horse artillery, there is another regarding the Ule horse to 
relative proportion of the horse to foot artillery, on which 
there is considerable difference of opinion. Under Madras, the 
proportion of horse to foot artillery is greater than under the 
other Presidencies, or than in Europe. But it is evident that 
no one proportion can be equally applicable to all countries ,* 
it must vary with circumstances, and in general the more 
open the country and the drier the climate, the more efficient 
will the service of horse artillery be found. 

In favour of horse artillery, it is said that that artillery Rospective 
which is best equipped for movement is the fittest for all field horeelmi 
duties; that for all other calls of the service, horse and foot 
artillery are the same ; that, when dismounted, horse are m 
useful in a battery as foot artillery ; and that the draught ot 
horse artillery is the only means of keeping pace with the 
exertions the troops are frequently obliged to make in rapid 
marches to overtake a flying and predatory enemy. On the 
other hand it is maintained, that though horse artillery are 
best calculated for rapid field movements, that there are many 
situations in this country in which they are less movable than 
foot artillery — in hilly and woody districts ; in a great part of 
the Malabar coast and of the Northern Oircars in all the open 
countries with deep cotton soil, during the rains, v/here bullocks 
from their perseverance drag through the guns of the foot 
artillery, where horses from their impatience disable them- 
selves and leave their guns behind. Horse artillery are also 
less calculated for the duties of all our principal garrisons, 
and perhaps too for foreign service, both because the expense 
of transporting them is so heavy, and because the foreign 
countries to which they are most likely to be sent, are not in 
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general well snited to their operations. As to the necessity 
of horse artillery in order to pursue a flying and predatory 
enemy, such an enemy seldom needs guns to disperse him, 
and will be best overtaken by cavaky alone. If horse artillery 
were to be employed at a distance from infantry with cavalry 
alone, their present number would hardly be sufficient; but 
this can rarely happen. It wotfld be too dangerous, unless for 
short excursions, as they can be safe only when infantry is 
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ropean foot 
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The services of both branches of the artillery are equally 
important. The expense of all artillery is so great, that it is 
not economy, but a waste of money to withhold any expense 
that is required to render it completely efficient, because if we 
do so, ail the expense is throvm away to no purpose. I am not, 
therefore, disposed to think that the horse, the most expensive 
branch of our artillery, has been too much augmented ; but 
I think it would perhaps have been better to have reduced 
some part of the golandaz, or even of the native horse artillery, 
than the two companies of European foot artillery. Our 
European foot artillery has in most of our wars been found to 
be on rather too low an establishment. In war a great pro- 
portion of it must always be drawn together from distant 
places, which causes much inconvenience and delay, and 
sufficient detachments must be left at Hyderabad and 
Nagpur for the security of these capitals. In the late 
war the foot artillery were too weak both at Nagpur and 
Mahidpur. Had there been a sufficient detachment at 
Nagj)ur, the severe and critical action at Sitabaldi would 
either never have happened, or the attack would have been 
easily repulsed. It is true that, in lieu of the two companies 
of European foot artillery reduced, one and a half troop of 
European and one troop of native horse artillery have been 
added to the establishment ; but these barely replace the 
reduction of foot artillery— they do not make up for the 
deficiency formerly feltv The golandax certainly make up in 
some degree for the want of European foot artillery. Their 
chief use is their saving the Em^opeans from exposure to the 
climate, and from harassing and fatiguing duties. The Court 
of Directors have often, on grounds of policy, disapproved of the 
employment of golandaz. I am not disposed to distrust them 
more than sepoys ; but still, as their turning against us could 
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do us more harm, and as we do not want them so much as 
sepoys, their use should be limited as much as possible. 

By the great addition made to the golandaiz in 1819, when two com- 
the battalion was formed, the corps of artillery was made 
sufficiently strong as a whole, and it is this consideration 
which induces me, notwithstanding the war in which we are 
engaged, to recommend to the Board the carrying into effect 
the reduction of the foot artillery ordered by the Honourable reduced. 
Court. Although, however, the corps of artillery is now 
strong enough, I think that the foot artillery has been too 
much reduced in order to strengthen other branches of the 
corps, and that in any modification of the present arrange- 
ment which the Honourable Court may hereafter deem it 
expedient to make, it would be desirable that the two com- 
panies of foot artillery should be restored, and that the 
exj^ense should be met by reducing two companies of 
golandaz and two guns in each of the troops of native 
horse artillery. All reduction or augmentation of the ar- 
tillery will most conveniently be made by troops or companies, 
without reference to promotion, or any other consideration 
than the demands of the State ; and if fourteen companies 
of foot artillery be the number requisite for the public demand, 
it ought to be taken in preference to any other number, 
though it does not give an even number of battalions, or of 
companies to every battalion. 

‘ The proposed distribution of the artillery, with the ex- 
ception of the golandaz, is shown in the letter from the 
Adjutant-general of the 30th June. It gives no European 
foot artillery to Malabar, to the northern or southern division 
of the army, or to the Doab. These places may in part be 
supplied when the two companies of European foot artillery 
now on foreign service return. But two companies will still 
be wanted, and can only be supplied either by too much 
reducing the head-quarters at the Mount, the great school xo principal 
of artillery, or by restoring the two companies ordered to be important 
reduced. The European foot artillery is at all times, but 
especially in times of difficulty, so essential a part of our dotaciimwrt 
military force, that no principal division or important fortress rootaruuery. 
ought to be without a detachment of it ; and in order to effect 
this, I am satisfied that the reduction which I have suggested, 
should be made in the native branches of the horse and foot 
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artillery. The question as to the respective advantages of 
the six and eight gun troops has by no means been decided 
so clearly in favour of the eight-gun troop, as to render it 
expedient to uphold it by any great sacrifice, and certainly 
not by such a sacrifice as that of supplanting European by 
native artillery, and incurring at the same time a heavier 
exiDense. The Statements 1 to 4* exhibit the expense, 
according to the new establishment, of a brigade of European 
and of native horse artillery, and of a battalion of Euro-pean 
and of golandaz, or native foot artillery, respectively, from 
which it appears that the annual expense is as follows : 

Additional in 

la Cantonment. tlie field. 
Bs. 593,857 5 173,316 8- 

521,169 4 130,208 1 

250,723 15 79,634 6 

281,898 2 59,021 1 


A brigade of European borse artillery 
A brigade of native horse artillery 
A battalion of European foot artillery 
A battalion of native foot artillery or golandaz 


The strength of the European and native horse brigade is 
the same, and, though the expense of the native brigade is 
considerably less, the difference of expense is much less than 
that of efficiency. A brigade of native horse artillery, 528 
strong, is about double the expense of a battalion of 860 
European foot artillery. 

of The number of companies of European foot artillery to be 

•tiiiery statioiied at the Mount ought not to be less than four, not 
u4 onlv because it is the head-quarters and the school of instruc- 
tion of the corps, but because, if the number were smaller, it 
would hardly be possible to relieve the detached companies 
regularly. The periodical relief of all the detachments, so as 
to bring them back to the Mount within a fixed time, is 
essential to the discipline and efficiency of the Artillery. 

The reasons assigned in the Adjiitaiit-generars letter of the 
80th June for fixing the head-quarters of several of the 
brigades and battalions of artillery beyond our frontier are 
satisfactory, and I recommend that under tlie modifications 
stated in that letter, the officer commanding the army in chief 
be authorized to carry into effect the arrangements purposed 
in the letter from the Adjutant-general of the 27th April, and 
that he be requested to submit a detailed statement of the 
additional horses required to complete the horse artillery. 

^ It bas not been tbouglit necessary to print those statements. 


MINUTES ON THE WAE IN BUEMA. 



[No. 1.] 


IStli June, lS2i. 

The fall of Eangoon, of which we received official notifica- 
tion on the 13th instant, will, we have reason to believe from 
the tenor of a former despatch from Calcutta, be immediately 
followed by an offer of peace to the Burman Government. 
This circumstance, however, ought not for a moment to inter- 
rupt our preparations. The acceptance of peace by the enemy 
is uncertain, and we ought therefore to continue our measures 
for giving every possible aid to the war in which we are 
engaged. It is not enough that we have already detached 
more troops on foreign service than were ever sent from any 
Presidency in India — we must send all that we can with safety 
spare. 

The first intimation of there being even any likelihood of 
a rupture with the Burman State was received here on the 
28rd of February, in a letter from the Supreme Government of 
the 10th of that month. In that letter, though all hope of 
accommodation was not entirely abandoned, we were directed 
to prepare for war ; we were told that a force of not less 
than 4000 men would be required from us in April, and we 
were directed to state what number of troops we could have 
ready for foreign service in all March or early in April, and 
what additional force could he got ready in May. These 
questions were referred to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief for his opinion. The view taken of this important sub- 
ject by Plis Excellency went far beyond the estimate of the 
Supreme Government, and in this view the Government 
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entirely concurred. His Excellency stated that there would he 
ready for foreign service in all March a force of about fourteen 
hundred European infantry and five battalions of sepoys, with 
a full proportion of European and native artillery, and that 
a second force, similar in all respects, would be ready in May. 

The first of these divisions, under the command of Colonel 
McBean, of His Majesty’s 54th regiment, sailed on the 16th 
of April for Port Cornwallis, the rendezvous fixed on by the 
Supreme Government for the junction of the Bengal and 
Madras troops. A part of the second division, consisting of 
His Majesty’s 89th and two battalions of sepoys, with three 
companies of pioneers, under the command of Colonel Miles, 
sailed for Port Cornwallis on the 23rd of May; and another 
part of the second division, composed of two battalions of 
sepoys, with a detachment of artillery, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fair, sailed on the 13th instant for Chitta- 
gong by order of the Supreme Government, in consequence of 
an irruption into that 'province by a body of Burman troops. 
The whole, therefore, of the troops of the two expeditions 
originally destined for foreign service, with the exception of 
one regiment of European and one of native infantry, have 
sailed. These two last corps were, by a letter from the 
Bengal Government under date the 24th of May, ordered to 
be sent as soon as possible to Calcutta. This destination was, 
however, soon after countermanded by a letter of the 2nd 
instant, which directs the regiments to be kept in readiness 
for foreign service. 

Additional In the letter of the Supreme Government ordering these 
able!” ' two corps to Calcutta, we were dhectecl to state whether, in 
addition to the force originally intended for the two expedi- 
tions, we could without inconvenience spare any more troops 
in the course of the next six months. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief was of opinion that two native battalions 
might be spared, but did not think that it would be advisable, 
without taking time for full consideration, to promise more. 
The Board adopted His Excellency’s sentiments, and they were 
communicated to the Supreme Govermnent in a letter dated 
the 8th instant. 

It appears therefore that we have still ready for foreign 
service one regiment of European and one battalion of native 
infantry belonging to the second expedition, and two battalions 
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of natiYe infantry, exclusive of the troops of both divisions. We 
must be prepared to send them wherever their services may be 
deemed most necessary by the Supreme Government, and I 
trust that the state of affairs will admit of their being sent to 
Eangoon, as their junction with the troops there will make 
the force under Sir Archibald Campbell no greater than 
was originally proposed, and, I think, not greater than it 
ought to be. The operations of that officer, in order to be 
efficient, must be extensive, and a great number of men will 
be required to preserve his communications, which will 
probably be a much more difficult task than beating or driving 
the main body of the enemy before him. 

It is always dangerous, and often fatal to success, to have a 
force only barely sufficient to maintain themselves in a hostile 
country, and none to spare for detachments or distant offensive 
operations which it may occasionally be found advisable to 
undertake. It is a great advantage to begin a campaign with 
a commanding force, particularly in a country recently 
conquered. It discourages the enemy, and encourages the 
people of the country to join and aid us, in the hope of 
regaining their independence. The occupation of Rangoon 
ought not to make us relax in the smallest degree in our 
preparations, or to believe that it will bring us any nearer to 
a peace. Our safest and our speediest way of arriving at an 
honourable peace, is to consider this first success as only the 
beginning of a general war with the Burman empire, and to 
engage in it with our whole disposable force. 

The Burmans are a new enemy : we know very little of 
them, of the number and quality of their troops, of the 
nature of their country, or of the extent of their resources. 
Our ignorance in all these resi)eets must render it difficult to 
judge at once what plan of operations would be best ; but, 
whatever plan may be adopted by the Supreme Government, 
it is our business to support it by the exertion of all the means 
in our power. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-ehief will, I have no 
doubt, with his usual active zeal, ascertain hereafter the 
utmost extent to which we can safely go in sending our troops 
on foreign service, or on any service for which they may be 
required by the Supreme Government. 

In the course of our late preparations no circumstance has, 
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I believe, excited more general admiration than the behaviour 
of our native troops. Nine battalions of native infantry have 
already embarked, and most of them %Yithout a single man 
being absent. They have not only testified no reluctance, 
but have shown the greatest ardour to go on foreign service. 
Journeys of extraordinary length and rapidity have been made 
by some sepoys who were absent on leave, in order to join in 
time to accompany their corps ; and two companies of pioneers 
marched in the hottest month of the year from the vicinity of 
Hyderabad, a distance of 365 miles, at the rate of 24 miles 
per day, during fifteen successive days. The devotion to the ^ 
service evinced by the whole of the native' troops in leaving 
their families and country is highly honourable to them and 
their officers, and cannot fail of being viewed with the greatest 
ajiprobation by the Honourable the Court of Directors. 


[No. 2.] 

3rd August, 1824:. 

The Board are aware that I have always considered the 
force at Eangoon as insufficient for the demands of an exten- 
sive campaign. The arrival of Major Canning’s report of the 
19th June shows us that the want of troops had been much 
felt; that it had obliged Sir Archibald Campbell to confine 
himself within very narrow limits, and had prevented him 
from occupying at an early period the important position of 
Yangan Chamja, and that it was only in consequence of the 
arrival of the reinforcement under Colonel Miles that he 
thought himself strong enough to take possession of it. Major 
Canning also mentions that it was intended to carry the 
operations up the river far beyond this point. The occupation 
of different places from Eangoon upwards will soon find 
employment for all the addition made to the main force by 
Colonel Miles’ detachment, and the operations will again be 
brought to a stand from the want of troops. This want will 
every day increase from sickness occasioned by the rains, 
and by fatigue from incessant labour, arising from the nature 
of the service, without the usual aid of draught or carriage 
cattle. 
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It is essential to success that the force, if not augmented, Force, if not 
should at least not be diminished. I propose, therefore, that 
the only remaining native battalion of the second expedi- reduced.' 
tion should be immediately sent to Kangoon, as it will not do 
more than replace the casualties which must have occurred 
since the date of Major Canning's report.- 

We have, it is true, made a reference to the Supreme The supreme 
Government respecting the disposal of all the corps ordered ^^SSS■Rs 
for foreign service ; but, whatever may be their decision, it SSiS 
cannot alter the necessity that exists of keeping the Eangoon 
force efficient. I have no doubt that it will be in favour of s<-'oa- 
sending all the disposable native battalions to Eangoon; should 
it be otherwise, we can easily give another battalion in the 
room of that now intended to be despatched. 

It is to be recollected that all our native corps on foreign mtiiing so 

, , T - - - - 11*1 1 expensive as 

service were, when they embarked, on the peace establishment, wu- carried 
and must now be much below it. Although I am averse to adequate 
every unnecessary increase of our military exiieiiditure, yet I 
know that nothing is so expensive as w^ar carried on with in- 
adequate means. One campaign drags on after another, and 
we have then all the expenses without any of the advantages 
of war. With the view of preventing this, it will be advisable au native 
to increase all native corps, either actually emiiloyed or 
ordered on foreign service, to the establishment at which they foreign ser- 

° T-r n 1 T • 1 1 vice slioiild 

stood before the reduction in 1821. It will also be advisable be raised to 

. . the tormei* 

to add five men to each company in all the remaining corps, streugtii. ■ 
in order to enable them to meet the extra duties they will have 
to perform during the absence of so large a portion of our 
force, and to fmiiish volunteers to the corps on foreign 
service. The corps on foreign service may be completed 
either by volunteers or recruits, or both ; but volunteering, if 
successful, will be both more expeditious and more efficient. 

I know from communications with the Coinmander-in- Tbocom- 
chief, that His Excellency concurs in the necessity of augment- S of Se 
ing our force ; indeed, what I have stated is little more than 
the substance of his opinions. I recommend that the subject 
of the proposed augmentation be referred to His Excellency, 
and that he be requested to carry it ipto effect in the way he 
may think best. 

It appears from all our correspondence, that one of the salt aiid fresh 
most serious obstacles to the prosecution of military operations hUugoou. 
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from Rangoon, is the mnt both of salt and fresh proYisions for 
the Europeans. We are now sending from ^ence to Rangomi 
all the salt provisions in the public stores, and the Commissai j - 
general has no expectation of being able to purchase . ny 
more from the Europe ships this season. The stock ot salt 
provisions is also small at Calcutta, and no more can be 
prepared until the setting in of the cold weather : rt there- 
fore becomes necessary to find something to make up foi the 
deficiency of salt provisions. I supposed that when once the 
army was fairly established at Rangoon, it would be ^le to 
rtbi cttle tom the country and fcom Acheon ^ ent 
for all its wants. I still think that, whenevei is able Jo 
advance it will find supplies of cattle m tlie count y , > 

STl-o should he an, faanre in this respect, we ongh to 
adopt every moans in onr power to tnimsh some 
This might probably be done by supplies of salt oi picklt 

recommend that the Commissary-general be directed to 
state what can be done in this respect by his department. 


[No. 3.] 


Equipment of 
draught and 
carriage 
cattle for the 
force at Ean- 
goon. 


24tli August, 1821-. 


A small field 
equipment 
•would be of 
great use to 
the force* 


ll appears from the correspondence of the Supreme 
rnvernment and Sir Archibald Campbell, lately transmitted 
to ns from Calcutta, that an equipment of draught aj carriage 
cattle is required in order to enable the force at Rangoon to 
advance hy^Pegu andAva to Amarapiira._ It also appears that 
both with regard to the amomit of equipment that would he 
necessary, as weU as to the means of 

supplying of it is deemed to he impracticable by the Supitmo 
Gweriment, and the plan itself, for which it is wanted, is 

considered unadvisable. ^ 

The fmmishing such an equipment as would enable the 

Rangoon force to Lrch inland independent of water caa-riage 
Lot altogether impracticable, would requne too time 

and expense to justify the adoption of such a measure; hj 
small equipment, sufficient for the movement of a djeh- 
ment, would he of the greatest advantage to the force. Iheie 
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is at present neither draught nor carriage cattle. Eyery 
article of snpply that is landed, is to be carried to the store- 
house, and from one part of the cantonment to another, by 
the public followers ; every gun that is moved out, is to be 
dragged through the mud by the troops. The labour is 
excessive, and siclmess and inefficiency are the consequences. 
A few hundred bullocks would save the public followers from 
this harassing work, and leave them to be employed in their 
proper duties. Prom five hundred to one or two thousand 
bullocks would be sufficient to enable a detachment of two, 
three, or four thousand men, with six or eight light guns and 
ten days’ provisions, to leave the river and inarch into the 
country wherever the roads were practicable. The power of 
moving such detachments would enable the force to collect 
supplies of every kind, either by capture or purchase, and 
would greatly facilitate its main operations. Without the 
power of moving such detachments, the operations of the 
Eangoon army must be confined to the river, and can never be 
efficient; and as it will not have the means of scouring the 
country, it will perhaps never be able to find fresh meat for 
its subsistence, and be stopped by the want of it. The 
expense of a small field equipment will be great, but it ought 
undoubtedly to be incurred, because without it the army 
cannot move, and while it cannot, all the rest of the expense 
is thrown away to no purpose. 

We can do little in furnishing even a small share of such 
an equipment without orders from Bengal, hut v^e can at least 
send such a supply of bullocks as may render it unnecessary 
to employ our troops and followers in dragging the guns and 
carrying the stores and provisions. I would therefore recom- 
mend that we take up tonnage for about two hundred bullocks 
to be sent to Eangoon, and that we increase the number 
hereafter to five or six hundred, or even more if foimd 
practicable. 


[No. 4.] 

8tli Octol^er, 1S2I. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief, in delivering his 
opinion upon the wish of the Supreme Government that a 
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chief as to 
the feasibility 
of sparing a 
regiment of 
native 
cavalry for 
iiangoon. 


Great aug- 
mentation of 
the Indian 
armies during 
the last 
twenty years. 
Change in the 
political situ- 
ation. 


The Govern- 
ment should 
not be de 
terred by 
any contin- 
gent risk 
from sending 
cavalry to the 
seat of war, 
if required. 


detachment of cavalry should he sent to Eangoon from this 
Presidency, ‘ if practicable and expedient,’ has stated that 
such great changes have taken place since he pioposed m 
April last the sending of a regiment of native cavahy on 
foreign service, that we could not now detach such force 
without involving a risk not justified by prudential or political 

considerations. i 4 . 1 .A 

The occupation of Nagpur and Sholapur, and the 

sending on foreign service one European and two native 
regiments, in addition to the force originally proposed, have 
undoubtedly caused a great change in our situation, and 
rendered it more difficult than before to spare any part of our 
cavalry for foreign service; and this difficulty is increased by, 
the number of horses being so much below the establishment. . 
When however, I consider the great augmentation ot the 
armies of the three Presidencies within the last twenty years ; 
that at a time when these armies were able to maintain the 
British authority in every quarter of India, neither the Bengal 
nor Bombay establishment had any cavalry, and Madras not 
more than half of what it now has; that the Mysore power, 
the most formidable of our three rivals, is now a friendly 
dependent State ; that what once formed the dominions of the 
principal Mahratta States, is now occupied by the Bengal and 
Bombay troops, and that now there is in reality no powerful 
native sovereign in India, I cannot think that by sending 
a few hundred native cavah-y to Rangoon, we should expose 
our territories to any serious danger. The diminution of the 
number of our cavahy would no doubt he inconvenient, and, 
if an enemy appeared in the country, might perhaps some- 
what protract our operations. But we ought not, ffioin the 
mere chance of a conthigent risk, to he deterred from sending 
a part of our cavahy to any quarter where their aid is 
urc^eiitly required. We should look to our army on foreign 
service engaged in war, aM if the cavalry ordered from 
Calcutta to Eangoon he not sufficient, we ought to he prepared 
to send more. The Body-guard being on the spot, it was my 
intention to have 'sent such part of them as might he willing 
to embark ; but the want of transports until within these ffiw 
days, the near approach of the monsoon, the impossihility, 
owing to the drought, of providing forage in proper time, the 
risk of detaining the ships in the roads, and the length and 
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< clanger of the voyage, have induced me to postpone my design 
i nntil the end of the year. We shall hy that time be able 

i to learn whether the three hundred cavalry to be sent from 

^ Bengal is sufficient for the force under Sir A. Campbell. As 

' the enemy opposed to him have few or no cavalry, I am 

i disposed to think that it will be sufficient; but, should it be 
' otherwise, we ought to be prepared to send more, to the 

, amount probably of two or three squadrons, as soon as may 

I be practicable after the close of the monsoon. 


[No. 5.] 

26t]i November, 1824, 

The medical reports transmitted by the last despatch from Mortality 
Rangoon give a melancholy statement of mortality among 
the European part of the force, far beyond anything of the Soon, 
kind ever known in this country, or perhaps in any other. 

At the end of May the troops were so unusually healthy, that 
the whole sick list of the force amounted only to fifty-two, of 
which twenty were Europeans. But from the month of June 
the sick increased rapidly, and scurvy making its appearance, 
a great proportion of the patients died, so that by the middle 
of October about two-sevenths of the whole of the Europeans 
sent from Madras had been buried. The deaths were at that 
time about sixty weekly, or 240 per month, and it is stated 
that nothing could save the convalescents but sending them 
away from Rangoon to Penang or Madras. 

It appears from Dr. Howard, the Superintending Surgeon’s Neglect, of 
report of the 29th September, that the disastrous conse- andmliSy 
quence.s of the continuance of salt provisions had been long give timely 
foreseen, and that in a letter to Brigadier- General McBean needoffresu 
of the 21st July, he pointed out the evil of salt meat, and the 
benefit that would result from even a small portion of fresh 
meat for soups in the hospitals. Had this letter been for- 
warded at the time, which it ought to have been, it would 
have enabled us to have despatched some relief in September, 
which might have reached Rangoon in October. But the 
21st of July was too late a period for beginning to notice the 
distress; because, from the time that must necessarily have 
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elapsed in the passage, no relief sent from Madras, in conse- 
quence of such an application, could have reached Eangoon 
in less than ten weeks from its date. It was known by the 
end of May that the force was likely to remain at Eangoon 
during the monsoon. Had the Medical Department then 
foreseen the probable consequences of feeding the troops on 
salt provisions, and reported their opinion without delay, we 
should have been able, notwithstanding the drought and 
famine, to have sent to Eangoon a monthly supply of sheep 
and slaughter cattle sufficient to have furnished fresh meat 
for the hospitals daily. If the evil was foreseen at an early 
period, it was certainly not brought to notice until it was 
too late. 

Omia- 51 'onto It docs uot appear that, though surrounded by creeks and 

|ipo? S rivers full of fish, it was ever proposed that means should be 
taken for obtaining a supply of them. It is stated in the last 
report, that they are found to be better for the sick than 
any kind of fresh meat whatever ; yet the nets with which 
they were taken, were sent from hence, not upon any requisi- 
tion from Eangoon, but upon the suggestion of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, whose active mind is always alive to every- 
thing by which the comfort of the troops or the success of 
the service can be promoted. 

orrege- No attempt seems to havo been made to raise vegetables 

for the use of the troops or the sick. There may have been 
obstacles to prevent it with which we are not acquainted, but 
no explanation is given. 

Eecommen- "We know from late advices from Eangoon, that supplies 

subject. of fresh provisions are now likely to be obtained by vessels 
wffiich have been despatched to Cheduba and other places for 
live stock, and by means of the buffalo-hunting parties ;; but 
'we ought not, on account of this favourable change, to relax 
our exertions here in contributing as far as may be practicable 
to the relief of the troops. I therefore recommend that the 
Medical Board be directed to submit a list, sx^eeifying the 
names and quantities of all such articles as would be useful 
either in preserving or restoring the health of the troops at 
Eangoon ; that they be directed to prepare and keep in readi- 
ness for embarkation whatever their own stores can furnish ; 
and that the Commissary-general be ordered to provide the 
rest. 
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As the medical committee have declared ^ that if the con- 
^ stant and exclusive use of salt provisions he persevered in, the 
^ whole of the Europeans will fall victims to the prevailing 
/ diseases, or he so far disabled hy them as to he rendered 
^useless for every military purpose,’ and as it is possible that 
the troops may again be thrown into a similar situation, it is 
desirable that we should receive the opinion of the Medical 
Board on the subject. I would therefore recommend that they 
be desired to state their sentiments on the following points : 

When salt provisions only are procurable, whether it would 
be advisable to confine their issue to certain days in the week, 
or to stop it entirely ? 

If confined to certain days, what would be the best sub- 
stitutes for them, during the other days of the week ? 

If the issue of salt in’ovisions be stopped entirely, whether 
there be any substitutes, and what, by which the health of the 
European troops might be preserved ? 

We know that in some countries of Europe many of the Question 
peasantry seldom taste animal food. I can hardly believe that animal food 

^ . II -t/t t is absolutely 

animal food is absolutely necessary to preserve the health and 
strength of our Europeans; or that it may not be done by 
what we have always had, and always can furnish, an Euroj^eans. 
abundant sup^Dly of rice, wheat, and every kind of grain, of 
ghee and sugar, of tea and coffee, and of limes and tamarinds 
and other acid fruits. If all these, without animal food, are 
insufl&cent to preserve the health of Europeans, the loss at 
Eangoon was in some measure unavoidable; but if they are 
sufficient without it, much of the loss might have been 
jirevented. 


[No. 6.] 

29tli November, 1824. 

The measure now proposed hy His Excellency the Com- rropoBcain- 
mander-in-cliief oi raising one hundred supernumerary men native regi- 
for each of the native corps on foreign service, has my entire SgiTser- 
concurrence. The Board has already authorized the increase 
of the strength of these corps to the war establishment ; but 
it is necessary that the increase should not only b\niade, but 
that it should be constantly kept as complete aspossib/e during 
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the continuance of the present war ; and it is evident that this 
cannot be done, unless we have always a supply of men ready 
for embarkation, in order to rejplace the waste occasioned by 
the service. 

ofmakinT hoavy loss of the European part of the force at Eaiigoon 

timely pro- from sickuess, renders it the more indispensable to keep 
this increase, the iiative part eflScient ; and though it is highly satisfactory 
to learn from the medical reports that the native troops have 
not suffered materially, yet in a climate of which we loaow so 
little, we cannot depend upon their continuing healthy ; and 
we ought, therefore, to be ready to fill up all casualties which 
may happen. If we waited until we heard of them, and then 
began to make our jireparations, the new levies would reach 
their destination too late, and serious inconvenience might 
arise from the delay. The recent capture of Tavoy and 
Mergui, and the probable occupation of the whole coast south 
of Eangoon, must unavoidably require a considerable force of 
native troops for its protection, and diminish the main body 
with Sir A. Campbell ; and we ought, therefore, to make up 
to him for the loss of this detachment by kee|)ing the whole of 
his native corps complete. 

Possibility oi The country near Eangoon has probably been too long 
increase under tho Burman dominion, and too well guarded, for the 

qSd?' natives to venture to aid us in any way. But as Tavoy, a 

more recent conquest of the Burman empire, has thrown off 
the yoke, it is probable that with our help the insurrection 
will spread northward from the newer to the older conquest 
and win reach Eangoon* The possession of such an extensive 
tract of country in the rear of the army, capable of fimiishing 
abundant supplies of grain and live stock, will be of such 
importance in facilitating its operations, that I can have no 
doubt that it will be found expedient to secure the acquisition 
of the coast south of Eangoon, even if it should require more 
troops than Sir A. Campbell can easily spare. Should this be 
the ease, I shall not hesitate to recommend, whenever we 
receive notice that further assistance is wanted, that the 
strength of the corps on foreign service receive a second 
addition, or that, if possible, another native battalion be sent 
to Eangoon. As no further increase of the native troops 
serving within the Presidency seems to be necessary at 
present, the recruiting parties may be withdrawn. 
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[No. 7.] 

, 27th December, 1824. 

It has been already resolved by the Board to raise each of Further re- 

, 1 • 1 « > • • P j p • . i murks on the 

the regiments 01 native infantry on foreign service to one same subject, 
hundred men above the full establishment. • Since then the 
increase of sick and the detaching of two regiments to Tavoy 
and Martaban have diminished the native force at Eangoon 
in a greater degree than the authorized augmentation will 
supply ; and as the European force has also suffered from 
disease in an unprecedented manner, it becomes the more 
necessary to keep up the native force immediately under Sir 
Archibald Campbell at Eangoon to its full original strength, 
either by sending more men to corps or additional corps. 

More men can be sent only by sending volunteers or * 

recruits. Volunteers maybe found in abundance to go with voiumecis 
their own corps on foreign service. But we cannot expect 
many more to leave their own corps for that purpose ; and we 
should be cautious in calling for them where there is any 
chance of failure. Eecruits require time to be raised, and 
after they are got, four months at least are necessary to 
prepare them for joining. The most expeditious mode of 
sending any further reinforcement would be by sending a 
regiment at once. We cannot easily spare one ; but, should 
any exigency require it, we ought to be prepared to send one, 
or even two regiments of sepoys. 

In order to enable us to meet such a demand in the least proposal to 
expensive and most useful way, it would be advisable to raise Slpstoool 
a local corps to occupy Seringapatam. By this measure a 
regular battalion would he set free, which, from the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, is always inefficient while there, and usually 
for a year at least after being relieved. The local corps 
might be about the strength of the regular battalion, and 
might have a European commandant and adjutant. 

We cannot send reinforcements to Eangoon, and at the Fieicifurces 
same time keep all our field forces in India complete. It is 
not necessary that all, or perhaps any of them, should always 
he so : part, or even the whole of one, may be occasionally 
withdrawn for a time, 'when teinporary service requires its aid 
in another quarter. . - 
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Difficulties of 


The great force required for the Buriiiaii war ought to 
cause no apprehension for the safety of India ; for if we 
reckon the increase made to the native armies of the three 
Presidencies since the conclusion of the late Mahratta war, 
we shall find that it exceeds the whole force now in Ava, or 
destined to act against that country. There can, therefore, 
be no difficulty in preserving our possessions with a force that 
was found adequate both to their defence and the overthrow of 
the Mahratta power. Tranquillity may be occasionally inter- 
rupted by turbulent zemindars and other chiefs; but these 
are contingencies from which India never has been entirely 
free, and which the ordinary field forces are amply sufficient 
to meet. 

We ought not to regard this war as a mere expedition 
which is to terminate in one season, but as an arduous 
service which may last for several campaigns, and ’we should 
therefore be prepared to support the Supreme Government 
systematically during a protracted contest with all our means. 
It is impossible to judge when such a war may end. It may 
continue for years, or it may terminate suddenly, by some 
revolution or alarm disposing the Government of Ava to 
accede to our terms. We should not, however, trust to such 
chances, hut calculate all our prei)arations for a long struggle, 
and upon such a scale as to ensure success. In order to 
facilitate the accomj)lishment of this object, it is of the utmost 
importance that every European corps in India be constantly 
kept up to its full establishment, and that a considerable 
addition be made to His Majesty’s naval force in this country; 
for in the operations against Ava seamen are still more 
useful than soldiers. These valuable resources of seamen and 
soldiers are not within our reach, but there can be no doubt 
that the Supreme Government will apply for them to the 
authorities at home. 

In the present war there are difficulties of a nature -which 


the present^ iievcr experienced before ; not from the military sldll 


war, novel in 

of tlie natives, for that is far below what we have met with 
nature. jn India, but from om* ignorance of the country and the 


people, the obstacles opposed to an invasion by land, by moun- 
tains, rivers, and unhealthy jungles, and the hindrance caused 
to operations of every kind by the long continuance of the 
rainy season 


In all our Indian wars we had the advantage of 
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a long previous establishment in the country, and of a perfect 
knowledge of the people. We had a station that was our own 
from whence to extend ourselves, and we acted in alliance 
with some native chief, and by supporting his title and 
authority we secured the submission of the people and 
obtained aid, as we advanced, from the resources of the 
country. The people were not hostile to us, but as willing to 
be the subjects of our Government, or of our ally, as of their 
former prince. In Ava we have none of these advantages. 
We land at once, as an enemy, in a country to which we are 
strangers, where we have no ally, and where the whole nation 
is hostile to us, and where, having no fort, arsenal, or 
granary, we are dependent for everything on our shipping. 
In India, and still more in Europe, the occupation of a 
principal town or fortress secures the submission of the 
adjacent country. But in Ava this will not be the case. The 
people will abandon the towns as our army approaches, 
because they know that we do not mean to fix ourselves 
permanently in the country, and because they know that if 
they were to remain, they would be punished by their own 
Government. In most countries the defeat of the enemy’s 
armies in the field and the capture of his principal places, 
and above all of the capital, usually compel him to make 
peace ; but even if we were to reduce Amarapura, it does not 
follow that the Burmaiis w^ould submit to our terms. They 
might abandon their capital, avoid our main army, and carry 
on a harassing war against our supplies. The great extent 
of the country would, of itself, be a iDowerful ally in promoting 
the success of such a plan ; and though our army might march 
through the country, it could not subdue it while the people 
were hostile, and had no expectation of a change of Govern- 
ment ; for its strength, unless greatly augmented, would be 
insufficient to retain in obedience so extensive a territory. 

There are, no doubt, however, many considerations by 
which such an enemy may be induced to submit to our terms. 
Among these are the danger of the revolt of Aracan and the 
districts on the north-east “frontier of Bengal, and of the 
provinces south of Eangoon; the temporary loss of the 
resources of the most fertile part of the empire, the delta 
between Prome and the sea, on the advance of our army from 
Eangoon, and, more than everything else, the apprehension 
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that we may, if the war he long protracted, change our plan 
of a temporary occupation of that rich province, into one of 
permanent conquest and establishment. These inducements 
to peace would be greatly increased by the advance of a force 
from Bengal into Ava by land ; for the districts through which 
it marched, would withhold their tribute under various pre- 
tences ; its presence would tlnow the country into confusion, 
and its operations would distract and alarm the Burman 
Government and render it dilficult for it to bring a large force 
upon any one. point, or to keep it together when assembled. 
For from all that we have yet heard of the Burman forces on 
former occasions, and more particularly from their conduct in 
their attacks on Sir A. Campbell between the first and the tenth 
of this month, it is evident that they are a disorderly multi- 
tude and not half armed ; and I think that it may be inferred, 
from the Bandoola and his corps having been brought all the 
way from Eamoo, from their bringing with them the muskets 
and guns taken there, and from the long period which elapsed 
between the landing of our force at Eangoon and the arrival of 
the Burman army under the Bandoola, and fr'om other circum- 
stances, that the Burman Government have no standing army 
of any consequence ; that in order to form an army they are 
obliged to draw together men fr*om the most distant parts of 
the empire ; and that such an army cannot he kept together 
for any long period. And there can be no doubt that by our 
having two or three forces in Ava instead of one, the difficulties 
of the Burman State, both in assembling and keeping together 
their army, would be greatly augmented. 

As long, however, as our army remains at Eangoon, the 
Burmans will easily be able to keep together a force to harass 
it. They will have no cause for apprehension until it begins 
to advance. But in order to advance with effect into the 
country, it must have the means of moving both by land and 
water; it must have boats and shipping, draught and carriage, 
cattle and troops. As far as I can judge from all the infor- 
mation before us, it appears to me that it can advance only 
by the river, with its stores and heavy articles in boats, and 
the troops, lightly equipped, accompanymg the boats by land. 
We are not required to furnish boats, because it can be better 
done by the Supreme Government, but we can give material 
aid in cattle, if tonnage can be found. From two to three- 
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thousand draught and carriage bullocks would greatly facili- 
tate the operations of the army, by enabling it to cany by 
land a light field train, tents for the Europeans, and many of 
the articles most essential to the comfort of the troops. I 
would, therefore, recommend that, after providing for the 
embarkation of the troops and stores now under orders for 
Eangoon, all the remaining tonnage may be employed in 
conveying draught and carriage bullocks. We shall perhaps 
be able to despatch seven or eight hundred, which, together 
■with those sent from Bengal, and those abeady with the force, 
may probably answer the immediate object of moving up the 
river to where it divides into the branches which form the 
delta. But in order to act -with effect, the force must not 
only be able to carry on operations near the river, but also in 
tlie country at a distance from it, and it could hardly do this 
with a smaller establishment of bullocks than 12,000 or 
15,000. It may be hoped that wdien the army advances, 
means will be found to purchase buffaloes, horses, and 
bullocks in the country, so as nearly to supply its wants, or 
that, if a communication can be opened with the force destined 
for Aracan, it might by that route receive supplies of builocdvs 
and elephants from Bengal; but if the demand cannot be 
supplied in either of these ways, we must continue, uotwdth- 
standing the heavy expense, to send bullocks from this 
Presidency. 

With regard to troops, ^Ye can easily supply them, so as 
to keep up the native part of the expedition to its original 
strength, and even considerably beyond it. No corps has been 
found more useful than the pioneers, and I propose that 
twenty men be added to the establishment of each company 
on foreign service. Notwithstanding the privations suffered 
by the troops at Eangoon, there is no reluctance among those 
here to follow them. But w^e ought, by sending every supply 
in our power to Eangoon, to endeavour to prevent the recur- 
rence of scarcity, and to preserve the good-will and confidence 
of the troops. If the service there should, by any want of 
attention to their comfort, become unpopular, the native 
troops, not only those employed on it will lose their zeal, 
but those here will decline gomg .and make.it impractic- 
able to keep the foreign division complete. Nothing, I 
believe, ^YOllic^ be more satisfactory both to the native and 
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Sidbe European troops than that all who are disabled by wuiinds or 
sent back to sict, aiid not likely to recover soon, should be sent back to 
firauppor- India by the earliest opportunity, and we ought to submit to 
the Supreme Government the expediency of sending instruc- 
tions on this head to Sir Archibald Campbell, 


[No. 8J 

Mill January, 1825. 

Further ad- In a former Minute I stated to the Board that we ought 
regimenisof to be prepared to send one or even two additional regiments 
fantry. of uativo iiifautry to Eangoon, and that for this purpose it 
wuuld be necessary to raise a local corps for Seringapatam 
in order to set free the regular coips emploj-ed as the garrison 
of that place. But as this measure would give us no equiva- 
lent for the second corps proposed to be held available for 
embarkation, and as, from the number of corps already on 
foreign service, considerable difficulty has been found in 
carrying on the ordinary duties of the country with those 
left behind, I propose that another addition of five men 
to each company be allowed to every regiment of native 
infantry not on foreign service. 

Severity of I have reccivcd many complaints of the severity of the 

which the duty to which the troops are now unavoidably snbiected from 

■" troops now IE ' ■■ ^ ^ .. v'.'. ' ' 

ind^aareex- the difficulty of finding men for the various services for wdxich 
guards, escorts, and detachments, are constantly required; 
and unless the proposed increase is made, it W'ill be imprac- 
ticable either to lessen the pressure of duty on the troops 
at home, or to send any more corps on foreign service. This 
increase will, besides adding to our strength at home, afford 
some aid in volunteers for foreign service, because the corps 
stationed beyond our frontier have not hitherto been allowed 
to give volunteers for Ava, but may now be allowed to give 
them. 

Heavy losses Eveiy aid from volunteering ought to he resorted to in 
ia Burma. Order to keep the force in Ava complete, lest recruiting should 
prove inadequate for that purpose; and when we consider 
the rapid waste of men in Ava, there is too much reason to 
apprehend that this may fee the ease. By the latest returns 
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it appears that the actual casualties in twelve native corps 
on foreign service, including the two regiments at Chittagong, 
in seven months, from May to November, inclusive, amount 
to about four hundred invalids in the last stage of debility who 
have already sailed from Eangoon for this place. It is under- 
stood that there are about eight hundred more nearly in the 
same state ; and if to these we add the ordinary sick, it will 
appear that, in the space of seven months, the loss of men to 
the service in Ava between death and sickness has amounted 
to nearly two thousand. 

As there can be no doubt that the Supreme Government 
will direct us to send to Eangoon whatever native troops can 
with safety be spared, I recommend that Lieutenant-General 
Bowser be requested to prei)are a regiment of native infantry 
for embarkation as soon as possible. 


[No. 9.] 

Stii April, 1825. 

The wdiole of the five hundred dooly bearers, which were Further sup- 
recommended by a dispatch from the Supreme Government 
of the 28th of January last, to be sent to Eangoon, have %‘tras to 
already been embarked ; but from the information which has 
reached us, I think that a further su]p]ily of the same amount 
will certainly be required. The last despatches from Colonel 
McGragh and Brigadier-General Cotton state the scarcity of 
them, and the great use they are of to the force ; and as it 
appears that the Commissary-general at Calcutta, even by the 
offer of double pay, could not procure more than one hundred 
to go to Eangoon, W'O ought not, I think, to lose time in 
waiting for a requisition from Bengal, but to order the 
Commissary-general at once to procure five hundred dooly 
bearers for general service at once. There is no danger 
that the whole will not he wanted. If the number were 
twice as great, there would be employment for them all ; for 
on such service as the present, no class of public servants 
can be turned to greater advantage than dooly bearers. 

^ BooZy, properly duli, a litter carried by men. In Indian >Yars doolies are 
used for the conveyance of the sick and wonnded. 
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[No. 10.] 

28th June, 1S2G. 

The reports of peace, wliicli have been so prevalent since 
the arrival of the last accounts from Eangoon, should not 
induce the Board to relax in any degree in its military pre- 
parations. Whether negociations may have been entered into 
or not, and whether, after having been begun, they may be 
broken off or brought to a successful conclusion, it is our 
business to go on as if the war were to continue. There is 
no time when it is more essentially requisite that an army 
should be strong than at the very moment when its com- 
mander is treating for peace. It will, therefore, in condiiciing 
the negotiations, be of the utmost advantage to Sir Archibald 
Campbell to have his force kept efficient ; and if they break 
oft‘, it is obvious that it will be no less necessary that he 
should be strong. 

We do not know what are the conditions of peace which 
the events of the war may enable the Supreme Government 
to exact, or which they may deem it advisable ^ to require: 
they may be such as to send home in a few months the 
greater part of our force, or to retain it a considerable time 
in Ava. One of the main objects of the war is undoubtedly 
to prevent future aggression. This maybe accomplished in 
various ways : by retaining the conquests of Assam, Cachar, 
and Aracan, and stationing a respectable force in that 
frontier; by breaking the power of Ava so completely as to 
disable it from ever again invading Bengal; by aiding the 
Pegu nation in again establishing their independence, if 
they themselves are desirous of the change and bear the 
chief part in effecting it, but without committing ourselves 
to support them beyond a certain period. No measure of 
mere defence would so effectually guard the eastern frontier 
of Bengal as the restoration of the Pegu State. As long as 
Eangoon was in the hands of that people, the Barmans would 
never venture to disturb Bengal. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that unless the people of Pegu set tip a chief of 
their own, and support him with aU their force in throwing 
off the yoke, nothing can be done for them. 

As, therefore, the continuance of our troops in Ava for a 
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sliorter or longer period must depend on the events of the Preparations 
war, and the terms of peace which the Supreme Government 

^ T / —I V montbsin 

may deem it expedient to prescribe, we ought to be prepared 
for every event, by keeping our force in Ava complete as long q^i^Lents. 
as it may be wanted there. But this cannot be done unless 
we always look forward six or eight months at least ; for that 
time is required in order to collect cattle and drivers, and to 
raise, discipline, and embark troops for foreign service. It is 
for this reason that I have already recommended that a 
hundred supernumerary men be raised for every corps in Ava, 
to keep them always complete, and that I now recommend 
that the Commissary-general be directed to provide, in addition ’ 
to the number already ordered, three thousand bullocks with I 
cMvers for embarkation. ' 

The prolongation of the absence of so great a portion of 
our army in Ava must, it may be thought, by weakening us so 
much at home, endanger the tranquillity of the country, unless 
some new corps be raised to supply the deficiency. But I see 
no ground for any serious apprehension on this head. The 
troops which still remain, are sufficient to maintain order. 

Those who have gone on foreign service, by having been raised 
in every part of the country, leave relations everywhere in- 
terested in the preservation of its peace. The ease with which 
recruits are found in every district, and the cheerfulness with 
which they embark, are indications that the people are in 
general w^ell affected. The very confidence which Government 
itself shows in the continuance of tranquillity, by the readiness 
with which it sends fresh troops to Ava, hy its raising no new 
corps in their room, by its adopting no new measures of pre- 
caution, must tend to discourage the disaffected, wherever they 
may be, by impressing them with the belief that Government 
must he conscious of the sufficiency of its own resources to 
repress every attempt to excite disturbance or insurrection. 


[No. IB] 

23rd June, 1S25. 

It is very satisfactory to observe from the letters lately Prepa^ions 
transmitted to us by the Supreme Government, from Sir A. troons and* 
Campbell, that the country about Prome will furnish abundant Enma" 
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supplies of clraiiglit bullocks, and that be will require no more | 
troops. This information \Yas not intended to make us sus- 1 
pend our preparations for sending troops and cattle to Ava, | 
or the Bengal Government would have given us instructions t 
to that effect. I am therefore of opinion that we ought to . 
proceed in the same manner as if no such information had 
been received. The cattle we are sending are almost entirely 
for carriage, and they will still he very useful with the army 
for many purposes for w^hich draught cattle, even if found in 
as great plenty as expected, cannot be employed. The troops 
we are now sending, are not additional corps, but men wanted 
to complete the corps actually on foreign service and to keep 
them efficient. It is very possible that Sir A. Campbell may 
be able to draw from the conquered provinces a supply of 
draught bullocks so ample as to render all aid in this point 
from India unnecessary. But as, even in India, where bullocks 
abound, we are frequently disap)pomted in our calculations 
regarding them, both as to their number and the time of their 
being ready, it is not unlikely that similar disaj)pointm.eiits 
may occur in Ava; and it would not, therefore, be safe to dis- 
continue sending cattle from India until learn that Sir A, 
Campbell has actually got the number he requires, and that 
he will be able to keep it complete. 

We have not yet had sufficient experience in Ava to form 
any correct estimate of the probable number of casualties 
among the troops and cattle during the next six or twelve 
months. If the war be continued for another campaign, the 
waste of cattle, if we may judge from what takes place in this 
country, must, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
be very considerable, and probably such as will demand the 
utmost exertion both in Ava and India to repair. The ex- 
tended line of operations -which must necessarily be occa- 
sioned by advancing towards the capital must also call for 
many detachments of troops to serve as escorts, or as garri- 
sons for the various posts which must be occupied in order to 
cover our leng-thened communications. But these detachments 
cannot be spared without too much weakening the main body 
of the army, unless it be kept complete by continual reinforce- 
ments from this country. 

The prospect 5f peace, or even its actual conclusion, 
ought to make no change whatever in our exertions to keep the 
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force in Ava complete. Its efficiency is tlie only thing that secure satis- 
can have mucli weight in making the Burman Government 
submit to the terms of peace which may be imposed, and 
carry them into effect without evasion or unnecessary delay. 

With such an enemy nothing ought to be left to chance. Sir 
A. Campbell, even after peace has been made, ought at all times 
to be prepared to renew the contest if necessary; and until 
the very last day that his force may remain in Ava, it should 
be kept as complete in men and in every kind of ectuipment as 
if the war were only about to begin ; and I think that we ought 
to keep this principle in view in all our measures for sending 
supplies to Ava, 


[No. 12.]; 

Sth August, 1825. 

In the letter of Sir Archibald Campbell, dated the 27th May The war 
last, transmitted to us by the Supreme Government, it is protmeted 
supposed to be a possible case that the war in Ava may be 
protracted even after the fall of the capital, by the flight of 
the King to a distant part of his dominions. Such an event 
is'ould have the effect, not only of continuing the present 
expenditure by detaining our troops in Ava, but of increasing 
it, by compelling us to raise additional men for all the corps 
of native infantry employed in India, in order to relieve them 
from the severe duty to which they are now necessarily sub- 
jected by the absence of so considerable a part of our force on 
foreign sendee. The additional duty which is thrown upon 
the troops at home by foreign expeditions, is always cheerfully 
borne, because it is expected that it will he of short duration ; 
hut when this extra duty comes to be extended to a second, 
and even to a third year, the case is altered : the men become 
exhausted and dispirited, and discipline cannot be strictly 
maintained. Eepresentations have already been made to me 
of -the severity of the duty at several stations, and of the 
general deficiency of native infantry ; hut as I know that the 
troops themselves always make ample allowance for hardships 
wdiich may he imposed upon them by the exigency of the 
public service, and as I think it better that they should suffer 
some hardship for a time than that we should augment our army 
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wlienever a part of it is sent on a temporary foreign expedition, 

I am unwilling to propose any augmentation as long as there 
is any hope of peace being made, and of some of our. corps 
returning in the course of the present year. Should peace not 
he made within this period, it will then become my duty to 
recommend an addition of a certain number of men to each 
company in eyery corps of native infantry. All our corps of 
native infantry, not on foreign service, are still five men a 
company below the lowest war establishment ; and from the 
late success of our recruiting service there can be no doubt 
that whatever number of men may be wanted, will he easily 
got. There are many circumstances, however, which induce 
me to hope that the war may be finished in the ensuing 
campaign, and so render the expense of increasing our military 
establishment unnecessary. 

Means of Oui’ cliief object in the present war is undoubtedly security 

grSm'by fi-’om futuie aggressiou : oim next objects are, peace and the 
tiie Burmese, retum of GUI’ army. There are two ways of preventing future 
aggression : one is by so completely breaking the power and 
spnit of the enemy as to deter him from ever renewing 
hostilities : another is by dismembering or revolutionizing the 
kingdom of Ava, The means of effecting these objects are in 
our hands. The power of the enemy may be broken by 
advancing to the capital, and by showing, not only to the 
Burmans, but to all the tributary nations, the w^eakness of the 
military force of Ava. The kingdom may be partially dis- 
membered by making Assam, Cachar, and all the petty States 
on the north-east frontier of Bengal, independent of Ava, and 
by retaining Aracan ; and more completely by raising up, if 
possible, the ancient kingdom of Pegu. Could any enterprising 
chief of that nation be found to assume the government, he 
would probably, even without any other aid than some arms, 
be able to maintain himself against Ava, now broken in force 
and fallen in character. 

Burma is a If the King of Ava does not seek peace before the loss of 
whSaybe his Capital, it is not likely that he would hold out long after 
jugated that event. He would be deserted by his army, if we may 
judge from all that we have yet seen of its behaviour: he 
would become dispirited, and would rather offer terms than_^ 
live as a vagabond. It may be said that he might fly to a 
distant province, and carry on a long defensive war. But 
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Ava does not seem to be calenlated, either from the natm-e of 
the country or the character of the people, for this sort of 
contest, im extensive country and a scanty population are 
usually great obstacles to invasion, and stiU more so to con- 
quest ; because in such countries there are seldom any places, 
the occupation of -which can insure the command of the 
country. To subdue the country, troops must be spread over 
every part of it ; and where the people are hostile, this cannot 
with safety be done. But Ava, though of very great extent, 
and very thinly inhabited in proportion to that extent, is from 
various causes more easily subjugated than such countries 
usually are. The population, as far as we have yet seen, are 
neither warlike nor hostile to us. They appear to have no 
particular attachment to their rulers, and to be as willing 
to live under our protection as theirs. The population, 
though thin, appear to be chiefly concentrated on the banks 
of the Irrawaddi, where most of their principal to-svns are. 

This river, therefore, by running like a high road through the 
fertile and populous part of the kingdom, renders it perfectly 
vulnerable, and enables a superior army to subdue it, because 
the invader, by having the command of the river, has in fact 
the command of the country. 

I do not therefore see much reason to apprehend that the 
Ning 'would attempt to protract the war long after the fall of 
the capital. I know of only one thing likely to induce him to 
hold out — ^the idea that we would not keep the country, but 
would get tired of the war, and withdraw our forces. What- 
ever rnlry be mtended in this respect, it -will be advisable to 
indicate by our whole conduct a fixed design of keeping our 
conquests. Nothing would so soon bring the King to terms as 
the belief that we had such an intention, or so much encourage 
his holding out as a contrary opinion. The most likely means 
of impressing this belief would be to appoint a European 
officer to the charge of the civil government in all the 
conquered territory, leaving the details in the hands of the 
natives under his general control ; and to coUect a revenue 
according to usage, but much lighter, in order to make it 
popular. This plan was adopted by Lord Cornwallis m 
Mysore, and was very use-ful in procuring suppHes of grain :i 
and cattle for the army. Such an enemy as we are now 
engaged with, should ahvays be made to fear the worst. If 
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lie tliinks that -^^ar may terminate in tlie loss of bis crown or 
of a considerable part of his domiiiionsj he will shun it care- 
fully. Blit if he thinks that there is a chaiice of gaining an 
accession of territory from success,, and that there is no 
• danger, of /losing any 'permanently, from defeat;,' he has.no 
sufficient motiwe to deter- him from aggression. . 
flie^from'^lis Contrary to expectation, the King should, .on the, advance 

ciipital and of Sir A. Campbell, fly ffiom Ms cajpital and refuse to treat, 
treat, some w^'e,' caniiot keep our army in 'Ava for ever, and, must, for our 
sboiSl^ own ,s.afety endeavour' 'to; establish .a government .that, .will' 
S'aSSmf treat, and enable'us, to withdraw, and put an end to a wnr so 
^o^govern- destriictive to our resources. We know from the past history 
of Ava that revolutions have not been unfreqiient there, and 
that members of the roj’-al family have often attempted to 
supplant the sovereign. There is every reason to believe that 
this disposition is not in any degree diminished, and that the 
prince of Taraivaddi or some other memlier of the royal family 
might with our assistance be encouraged to seize the Govern- 
ment. The desertion of the capital, the disgrace attending it, 
the unpopularity of the King, wmild all favour the measure. 
The prince supported by us would be readily acknowledged. 
He would not have to conquer the country ; he would receive 
possession of it from- us, and he w^ould therefore have the 
strongest motive for seeking the continuance of our friend- 
ship - 

As I have endeavoured to show in the above observations 
that there are grounds for hoping that peace may be obtained 
in the course of the present year, I wish to defer taking any 
steps for the increase of the strength of our native infantry 
regiments, mitil we can see with more certainty wliother this 
hope is likelj^ to be realized or not. 


[No. 13.] 

22i3d August, 1825. 

Reasons for In the communication from the Supreme Government, 
StTol“ respecting the sending of another European regiment to 
Eangoon, we are authorized to exercise om- discretion in 
Eangoon. ggjj^Qg qj . measui’e will be attended with con- 

siderable inconvenience, but it is no doubt practicable ; and as 
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I think that no inconvenience, or anything short of the most 
evident danger to our affairs in India, ought to make us 
withhold from the war in Ava any aid we can possibly spare, 
and as the movement of a l3rigade by Pegu and Tonghoo on 
Ava, an operation to which Sir Archibald Campbell attaches 
the greatest importance, depends on his receiving another 
European regiment, I recommend that His Majesty’s 45th 
Eegiment, now in Fort St. George, be sent to Eangoon without 
delay. 

Sir Archibald Campbell thinks it not unlikely that, during 
his advance towards the capital, the enemy might send a 
force by Tonghoo into the lower provinces in his rear. The 
mischief that would result from such a movement is so far 
beyond any inconvenience that could arise here from the 
absence of the regiment, that I am of opinion that we ought 
not, by any hesitation on our part, to put the great object of 
the campaign to the hazard of failure, by not affording to 
Sir Archibald Campbell the means of securing his right flank 
from being turned by the enemy. 

I recommend that a wing of His Majesty’s 48th Eegiment 
be, without delay, ordered from Trichinopoly to garrison Fort 
St. George ; and that, on the embarkation of the 45th for 
Eangoon, the garrison of Fort St. George may be reinforced 
by the foot artillery from the Mount. 

I recommend that orders be issued for recruiting five men 
a company for all the corps not on foreign service. This will 
make each company ninety men, which ^Yas the establishment 
previous to the reduction in 1820. Provision lias already been 
made for completing the corps on foreign service. 


[No. 14.] 

29t1i Bcccml)cr, 1825. 

Brigadier-General Cotton lias informed ns that, besides the 
new leyies which have been sent to Ava, it will lie neccssaiy 
to relieve at least four of the native regiments there, which 
have suffered most, by complete regiments from hence. I am 
of opinion that we ought at once to comply with his request, 
in order to avoid the danger of embarrassing the operations 
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in x\Ya by any unnecessary delay. The officer commanding tlie 
army in chief has stated that in order to enable us to meet 
Brigadier-General Cotton’s demand, and to provide for the 
.pressing 'Want .of troops occasioned by the absence of so great 
■a part of our army on foreign .serYice, it will be necessary to 
raise immediately seven extra regiments of native infantry ;; 
and to make an addition of eighty troopers and horses to 
each regiment of native cavaby, besides a further addition of 
one hundred troopers and horses to the first regiment, to 
replace the casualties which must arise during its service in 
Ava. I am aware of the difficultj^ which is felt from the want 
of troops ; but it is a difficulty whicli miivst always be borne 
to a certain extent when we are engaged in foreign war, and I 
therefore think that somewhat less than the |)roposed addition 
will for the present be sufficient. 

By the measure of relieving four regiments in Ava, we 
shall lose the services of four regiments in India; because 
two regiments must land at Eangoon before one can embark 
on its return from thence, and two regiments must either 
be at Madras, waiting to embark, or on their march from the 
interior to the coast for embarkation. The anival of the 
return corps will make no difference, because, as such relief 
must probably continue while the war lasts, whenever one 
corps returns, another must be put in march for the coast. 

We have now in Ava, fourteen native regiments ; in Araean 
two, and the proposed reliefs require four ; so that we shall 
have in all twenty withdrawn from our home force. CgIoiigI 
Fair’s brigade may be soon expected from Araean ; but it will 
be long inefficient, and even when restored, we shall still have 
eighteen native regiments appropriated to the service in Ava ; 
and we shall have only thirty-two to cover the territories to 
which in ordinary times fifty regiments, our whole establish- 
ment of native infantry, is allotted. So great a demand upon 
our regular force can only be replaced by raising extra bat- 
talions. Had only twelve or fourteen native regiments been 
required for Ava, we might still have gone on a little longer 
without increasing our forces; but with eighteen native regi- 
ments and the greater part of oiir European troops either 
actually absent on foreign service or destined for it, to delay 
any longer the raising of extra battalions would be pushing 
too far the harassing duties of our sepoys, and risking too 
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miicli by leaving the country too bare of military force. Even 
now we are reduced to the lowest point wo can be with safety 
in this respect ; but if we allot four more corps for relief in 
Ava, we shall not have the means of effecting the ordinary 
relief of corps at home, we shall be quite unable to assemble 
in case of emergency the smallest disposable force, and we 
shall exhaust the patience of the native troops and destroy 
their health and discipline by incessant exertion and want of 
regular relief or repose. 

Four is the smallest number of extra battalions that will Fonrexfw 

- , , . regimenta 

be required. This number cannot for a considerable time siKuidbe 
make up for the loss of the four relieving regiments, and even 
when completed, will very inadequately supply theii’ place. 

Two of the relieving battalions must reach Eangoon before 
Sir A. Campbell can send one in return, because while one of 
them relieves a corps at Eangoon, the other must proceed up 
the country, in order to relieve the corps which is first intended 
to come down to Eangoon on its way to Madras. It is not 
improhahle that the state of affairs may induce Sir A. Camp- 
bell to retain both the relieving corps without sending back 
one, and in that case it will be necessary to raise six instead 
of four extra corps. The demand for troops has grown with 
the progress of the war. More have always been wanted than 
■was at first thought would be necessary. It is only a few 
months since Sir A. Campbell said that he wanted no more, 
blit we have since sent him His Majesty’s 45th Regiment, and 
Colonel Stuart’s brigade of native infantry ; and if the war 
continue, there is every reason to believe that he will still 
want more. Should the enemy, after being driven from their 
present positions, make no further resistance, he will not 
stand ill need of reinforcements ; but we ought not to calculate 
upon such an event, but rather upon a continuance of resi>st- 
ance ; and in that ease, however successful he may be, he will 
require more troops to cover Ms lengthened communications 
as he advances. He looked at one time for co-operation from 
Aracan; but the abandonment of offensive operations from 
that quarter, which has been found necessary, will relieve the 
enemy from all apprehension on that side, and enable them 
to bring their whole force against him, and will compel him to 
look for additional aid from hence. We ought therefore to 
lose no time in takhm measures to afford it to the utmost. 
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possible extent. It is always safer in war to anticipate wants 
than to wait for them. If w’^e delay our preparations until 
another req^uisition is made upon us, they may be too late ; 
for it is evident that we shall not be able to spare any more of 
our native battalions for foreign service, without raising corps 
to suiDply their place. If we raise extra corps, w^e shall be 
able, not only to relieve all the weak corps in Ava, and thus 
to render the army there more efficient, but to give Sir A. 
Campbell, in case of any emergency, twn or even three corps, 
in addition to his present force. If wn raise no extra corps, 
w^e shall not he able to comply with the demand for reinforce- 
ments by Sir A. Campbell, should circumstances compel him 
to call for them. Such a state of things might be attended 
with the wurst conseq[uences, and every precaution ought to he 
taken to prevent its occurrence. 

incrtafiG to As oiily two squadions of native cavalry have been ordered 
of on foreign service, I do not think it necessary that any addi- 

tion should he made, except to the first regiment, to wiiich the 
increase of ten troopers and horses a troop, besides the further 
addition of one hundred troopers and horses, as proposed by 
Lieut.-General Bowser, should be authorized. Should more 
cavalry be required in Ava, we shall receive information on the 
subject in time to enable us to include the additional luimherof 
horses in the annual requisition upon the commissary-general 
in March, 

iiicvoaseto I recommend that tliG establishment of the native regi- 
ioglmentsin ments of infantry OB the home service be increased to 950 
to lighten tho rank and file. This measure, though not so convenient as a 

garrison , . .n n. i . 

duties. greater increase of the number of regiments, will lighten con- 
siderably the severe duties of the troops, and will enable us at 
some stations, where a weak corps is employed, to relieve it 
by substituting five or six companies of a strong one. 

Ti.eoxtra As oiH army is, in my opinion, adequate to the supply of 
3nay bn ro- all our subsidiary forces, and to the defence of all our terri- 
tiincondu- tories in India, the extra corps may he reduced on the eon- 
war. ^ elusion of the War m proportion as the regular corps return 
from Ava; and in the mean time, as one, and possihly two, 
strong relieving regiments may be embarked before an answ^er 
to any reference to the Supreme Government could be recehnd 
on the subject, I think that, anticipating their approbation 
of the immediate levy of four extra corps, and of the eveiitiuil 
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levy of two more, we ought without delay to authorize the 
officer commanding the army in chief to carry the proposed 
augmentations into effect. I recommend, therefore, that four 
regiments of native infantry be brought to the Presidency in 
the course of the ensuing three months for embarkation for 
Pvangoon ; that four extra battalions of native infantry be raised, 
and the usual proportion of European officers be allotted to 
them ; that the establishments of all the regiments of native 
infantry employed on the home service be augmented to 950 
rank and file each, and that ten troopers and horses each 
troop be added to the first regiment of native cavalry, besides 
a further addition of one hundred troopers and horses to replace 
casualties in Ava. 


[No. 15,] 

9tii August, 1820. 

In answer to the letter from the Supreme Government, 
dated the 30th June, requiring the sentiments of this Govern- 
ment as to the practicability and expediency of furnishing 
from this Presidency the troops which may be allotted for 
Tenasserim, I am of opinion that such force, assuming the 
minimum estimate of His Excellency the Commander-in-chief 
as its amount, could be spared by this Presidency, without any 
augmentation of its present military establishment, pending a 
reference to the authorities in England. 

Although we have been able during the war to send a large 
portion of our military force to Ava, yet by doing so we im- 
posed very severe duty upon that which remained at home ; 
and by leaving it so weak we ran considerable danger, in the 
event of any commotion in our own territory. In times of 
public emergency, the troops bear with cheerfulness the most 
harassing duties ; but though they will submit to them for 
one, two, or three years during war, we cannot expect from 
them, nor would it be prudent to impose upon them, such 
extra duties permanently in time of profound peace, when the 
necessity for them no longer exists. I think, therefore, that 
in the event of the authorities in England determining that 
the troops for Tenasserim shall be furnished from Madras, 


Madras 
troops can bo 
provided for 
Teuasscrim. 


Provided that 
at least three 
of the extra 
native infan- 
try regiments 
are retained. 
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it will be necessary to continue three, if not the whole four extra 
native battalions. I think that one regiment of Eui’opean 
infantry may be easily spared, which is all that is likely to be 
permanently required, and that another may be spared for a 
time ; but I concur in the opinion of the Comniander-iii-chief, 
that in order to save time and expense, it would be better to 
transfer to this Presidency the 87th Eegiment, now in Ava, 
than to send another regiment from hence. 

Madras The native troops for Tenasserim should undoubtedly he 

furnished by Madras. They are all accustomed to he 
thaii Bengal statioued ou the sea coast, or near it, and even to embark 
occasionally in making the ordinary relief : they are, therefore, 
always more willing to go on foreign service than we can expect 
the Bengal troops to he. , They are in general, too, of inferior 
caste, and have therefore less prejudice against the people of 
foreign countries, and are more likely to assimilate and live 
on good terms with them. In the event of any disturbance 
in Tenasserim, and a sudden caU for reinforcements, this 
Presidency has a great advantage in sending them speedily, 
from its having so many military stations on the seacoast or 
near it. Even Bangalore, the principal cantonment, can 
send troops to the coast in three weeks. 

I think that there can be no question of the justness’ of the 
filially an- reasoHS foi” wliich the Supreme Government deem it expedient 
Penang Coy- that Tenasseiim should finally be annexed to the Penang 
Government. That Government, from its situation and its 
i>ossession of Malacca, is more intimately connected with the 
different states on the Malay peninsula, will take a deeper 
interest in the affairs of Tenasserim, has more leisure to 
direct its attention to them, and will administer them much 
more efficiently than either Bengal or Madras. 


[No. 16.] 

28tli February , 182G. 

rewards pro- The officer commanding the army in chief has strongly 
tain native recommeiided to the favourable consideration of Government 

ouicerafor . i? » -i i t t -i 

their services the servicos 01 two subahdar-maiors, one subahdar, and one first 

ju Aracan, ^ ^ ^ 

dresser, belonging to the 5th Brigade, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Faii% lately returned from Aracan. This brigade embarked 
in 1824, and landed at Chittagong in the midst of the sonth- 
west monsoon, and remained Imtted there during the rainy 
season. In the beginning of the following year it accompanied 
the army under General Morison, which invaded Aracan; 
and after the reduction of the capital, it proceeded by sea, 
under Brigadier-General McBean, to Eamree and the southern 
parts of the province, from whence it did hot get back to 
Aracan till May, when the rains had already set in, to which 
it was exposed with very little cover until the men could hut 
themselves. 

In the course of the o]perations against Aracan, the move- 
ments of the brigade, in conseq^uence of the want of ^^arriage, 
were necessarily made in almost every instance by water, in ths service, 
boats and small craft. Several of these were lost, with the 
baggage of the men and officers ; and the troops suffered 
greatly, not only from the loss of their equipments, but from 
the constant exposure to the weather on an element to which 
they were unaccustomed. The native troops of this Presi- 
dency have often readily embarked for foreign service, but 
never on any former occasion has their patience been tried by 
so many embarkations as in Aracan. The native officers, by Policy of cn 
whose example they were encouraged to submit with cheerful- 
ness to a service so harassing, well deserve to be distinguished offlceis/ 
by some mark of public approbation. It is good policy to 
cherish such a spirit among the native officers ; for while it is 
exhibited by them, it will never be found wanting among the 
men, and it is evident that the success of every foreign expedi- 
tion must mainly depend on the zeal and alacrity with which 
they embark. 

I therefore recommend that the old subahdar-maior specific rc- 

*' coinmeiida- 

Sheik Ibram, of the 16th Regiment, who refused to he 
inYalided, or to remain behind his regiment when ordered to 
Aracan, be presented on the part of Government with a 
sword and palankeen with the usual allowance ; that he he 
pensioned on the full pay of his rank, and the staff allowance 
of suhahdar-major ; and that after his decease a pension of 
half the pay of a suhahdar of infantry be granted to his 
family; that suhahdar-major -Sheik Guru, of the 10th 
Regiment, he presented with a palankeen with the usual 
allowance, and his family be pensioned, on the half pay of a 
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siibaliclar of infantry after liis decease ; and that Sheik Tippii, 
senior siibahdar of the 10th Eegiment, be promoted, as siiper- 
mimerary, to the rank and pay of siibahdar major, I also 
recommend that first dresser White, of the 10th Eegiment, 
be promoted to the rank of snb-assistant surgeon as a super- 
numerary, until brought on in rotation to the effective 
establishment. 






ON COMPULSOEY EEQUISITIONS POE SUPPLIES. 


IStli May, 1802 * 

As it is a common loractice, not only among camiD-followers, 

but also with all bullock-men from the Carnatic bringing tnctsto be 

stores on account of the Company, to take straw forcibly from 

the inhabitants, either for nothing or at a rate much below its seu straw to 

value, it becomes our duty to lose no time in putting a stop to 

this abuse. I must therefore request that you will publish to 

the inhabitants of your respective districts, that they are at 

liberty either to sell their straw or not as they please, and that 

when they sell it, they are not obliged to part with it to the 

cavalry and camp-followers below the ba^iar price. 

It will frequently be necessary, wdien detachments of cavalry 
are passing through the country, that the amildars should 
furnish them with straw ; but on all such occasions it should 
be given at the market price, by which I mean that price at 
which it has been during the preceding week sold to banjaris 
and merchants. 

’ It will no doubt be objected that, unless some degree of nierewm^ 
compulsion is used, the ryots will not part with their straw, du^cuity k 
and that the cavalry horses will suffer greatly from the want straw fo? the 
of it. I see no good reason, however, to apprehend that this the market 
will happen. The consumption of straw by banjaris f and 
merchants is greater than by the cavaby, and yet banjaris 
and merchants never experience any difficulty in procuring a 
supply. The cavalry wiU always be able to obtain it by the 
same means — by pa^dng the fair price. The ryots, after 
reserving an adequate supply of forage for their own cattle, 

* A letter addressed to Manro’s grain and cattle dealers wlio move 
Assistants in the Ceded Districts. about in lax’ge bodies to the different 

f Banjdri, literally a trader. The markets, 
term is most commonly applied to the 
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must of course be - desirous of selling tlie remainder ; but 
tbm they ^ill sell it rattier to individuals vlio agree to 
take it at their price, than to public servants niio dictate 
their ovm. If the cavalry Mould pay for thoir straM as 
freely as private dealers, they Mould get it uitii the same 
facility, and were they to make a trifling addition to the 
price, the ryots themselves Mould bring it m for sale to 
their lines. 

It may possibly oeem-, though it is not a hkely case, that 
umforpres- Spare straM in the country to a considerable distance 

round a cavalry cantonment being consumed, no more can be 
FuSa obtained except at a very exorbitant price ; but, even alloMing 
that such a contingency should arrive, it can never be a plea 
for compelling the ryots of the nearest villages to sell to the 
cavah-y the stock Mhich they had reserved for the use of their 
OMU cattle. The ryot has nothuig to do Mith the argument 
of the pubhc service. He groMS his straM for his omu bul- 
locks, not for the Company’s horses. "^Tien he has paid his 
rent, he has discharged every just claim that Government has 
upon him ; and to prevent him from making the most of the 
produce of his land, from Mhich he draMS the means of paying 
that rent, Mould be both impolitic and oppressive. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

# 



30th April, 1821. 

Another great benefit ■which the Eegulation in question is Evils of com- 
calculated to produce, is the securing of the persons and 
property of the inhabitants from forcible seizure, for the 
convenience of travellers and of troops when marching. This 
evil has been long complained of, and has gone on increasing 
wdth our power. It was described by Mr. Hodgson in his 
Minute ; but his statement, strong as it is, falls much short 
of the reality. Eegulation III. of 1810 , which was meant to 
alleviate, has greatly augmented it; because, by maldng it 
the duty of the Magistrate to furnish troops on the inarch 
with provisions and conveyance, it has led officers to neglect 
the precautions -which were formerly in use for supplying 
themselves before the march commenced, and to trust almost 
entirely to the villages on their route for everything. All the 
evils which the country suffers occasionally from bad seasons 
and other natural causes, are light in comparison with this, 
which is sanctioned by law. It is so extensive, that we do not 
hear of one-fiftieth part of the oppression which springs from 
it. No body of troops, no detachment or guard, ever stirs 
without some compulsory requisitions of provisions, or coolies, 
or cattle, ivhich is too frequently attended with some outrage 
upon the persons of the village people. A great road, which 
is in most countries an advantage to the villages near which it 
passes, is in this country the reverse. Such villages generally 
lose some of their inhabitants, who remove from the dread of 
being pressed themselves, or having their labourers pressed as 
coolies ; and instances sometimes occur in which the whole 
ryots of the village quit it from this cause, and choose a new 
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site for their habitations, at a greater distance from the road. 
Wlien the Magistrate is called on to collect supplies at the 
different jplaces where troops encamp on their march, he is 
obliged to order the tahsildars to send grain and other articles 
from the villages -within ten or twelve miles of the camp. As 
the owners are unwilling to quit their homes, the sending 
them is always a matter of compulsion; they are placed 
under a guard like erimmals, to prevent their escape. If the 
troops do not arrive at the time expected, they are kept under 
restraint tiU their arrival. The fuU j)rice is seldom paid ; no 
compensation i*made for their detention or the distance from 
their homes ; and of the price that is paid, a considerable 
part usually remains in the hands of the curnums and other 
revenue servants, or of the private servants who have received 
the money from their masters in order to adjust the account. 
If the conveyance of the detachment is deficient, coolies are 
pressed, or the buUooks of the villagers who brought grain to 
camp, are seized, and sent on with the troops, and frequently 
never returned. Travellers are, in proportion to their numbers, 
more oppressive than bodies of troops. The e-dl never can be 
remedied, as long as Government authorizes its officers to 
undertake the supply of all the wants of troops and travellers 
PnMio at every stage of their progress through the country ; but it 
Swnot may be easily remedied by a prohibition against affording any 
supply troops siicli aid, excepting at xnincipal tomis, where coolies and 
ortiavdiers. Voluntarily hired. It may be thought that the 

enforcement of this rule will frequently occasion considera]:)le 
inconvenience both to troops and travellers. The regimental 
bazars recently established will secure the troops from want. 

* It will be the duty of commanding officers, before they begin 
their march, to see that the bazar has a sufficient stock, and 
that it is kept up by occasional purchases on the road. The 
For troops experiment is not a new one. Many corps have had such 
Dientlttear buzars, anci have passed through the coiintrv without 
suiuciunt. requiring any assistance from the local authorities. It may 
be asked, how are officers to carry on their baggage if any of 
their coolies or cattle are lost on the march? It may he 
answered, that officers -will travel lighter when they know that 
they are to expect no help from the public, and that bullocks 
are everywhere to he purchased, if a fair price be given. It 
is tins price which constitutes the only real difficulty. A 
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Tillager lias seldom more bnllocks than are necessary for liis 
own use. He will therefore not sell one at the market price, 
because he must purchase another, and may, in the mean 
time, suffer some loss and inconYenienee from the want of it. 

But if such an addition be made to the price as may in his 
opinion counterbalance this loss, he will sell it. The real 
value of the bullock may be twenty rupees, but in order to 
part with it he must probably have twenty-five or thirty, and 
the officer, by paying this, will save his baggage. The case is 
the same with regard to travellers ; they may get whatever 
the village affords, by paying what the owner thinks a full 
compensation for the article. A traveller often requires 
articles which nobody in the village keeps for sale, and for 
which he must therefore pay more than what he may deem to 
be the just price. The idle complaint that the inhabitants 
will not sell provisions or forage without an order, deserves no 
attention. How do the native traders who pass through the 
country with thousands of fine bullocks, laden with cotton and 
betel-nut, find no difficulty in procuring sup|)lies for them- 
selves and cattle ? Half the inhabitants of a village are fre- 
quently seen going out to their tents carrying bundles of straw, 
while a traveller^ at the same village can hardly procure 
a single bundle for his horse. The difference arises entirely The price of 
from the mode of fixing the price, from its being done in one Sa^Lieft 
case by the seller and in the other by the buyer. The by tuo slier, 
numerous body of bullock-men employed by shopkeepers in buyer, 
transporting supplies from Madras to the distant stations, get 
whatever they want at the villages, and find no difficulty in 
replacing such of their bullocks as die on the road. It is only 
Europeans and their servants who meet with difficulties, and 
it is only when the servant travels with the master that he 
meets with them, and the cause is eAudent enough. He 
endeavours, under the authority of his master’s name, either to 
evade payment altogether, or to jiay as little as possible for 
what he gets in the village, and the village people are natu- 
rally enough averse to any dealings on such terms. It is to 
no purpose that some travellers are pmictual and see every- 
thing paid for liberally. One or two travellers of an opposite 
character alarm the inhabitants and’ make them avoid 
Europeans. Let an end be put to all forcible requisitions ; 

* lleference is evidently made to European travellers. 
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of requisi- 
tions should 
he entirely 
abolished. 


let all officers, European and native, understand that they 
are to have no aid from any public authority in passing 
through the country, and vre shall soon see that when the 
inhahitants perceive that nothing can be taken from them by 
compulsion, they will be more ready in bringing forward what 
they have for sale, and travellers will be more readily supplied 
with what the village affords, than now. 

The system of requisition, as far as regards the pressing 
of coolies, is perhaps more extensive under our own than the 
native governments, and it is so discreditable to our adminis- 
tration and so opj^ressive to the people, that no obstacle ought 
to prevent us from putting an end to it. No measure, short of 
a total prohibition by law, can have this effect, and I therefore 
approve entirely of this part of the proposed Eegulation. 
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ON DISAEMING THE PEOPLE.^’ 



24tliMay, 1804. 

I HAD tlie lionomvsome time ago of receiving your letter of 
the 14th March relative to the use and manufacture of arms. 
I have never purchased any arms from the inhabitants of the 
Ceded Districts, because the policy of disarming them was 
doubtful, and at any rate it was evident that the measure 
never could be so fully accomplished as to answer the end 
proposed. A heavy expense would have been incurred in 
attempting to carry it into effect. The quiet and industrious 
classes of the inhabitants would in general have surrendered 
their arms, and those alone would have retained them from 
whom danger was to be apprehended. 

There are very few of the inhabitants of the Ceded Districts 
without a sword. Most of them have, in addition, either a 
pike or a matchlock, and many have both. This universal use 
of arms may be attributed to their being exposed in an open 
country to the incursions of horse, against whom they have no 
protection but the defence of their villages, and to the inability 
of former governments to repress the disorders of their feuda- 
tories and of banditti, rendering it necessary for the inhabitants 
of every village to be provided with arms for their own safety. 
If they were completely disarmed, a body of horse entering 
the country would meet with no resistance ; many of the 
inhabitants might escape to the hills or to places wdiich were 
garrisoned, but the greater part would fall into their hands ; 
their habitations would be burned, they would be tortured to 
discover their property, and they would save so little of it that 
it would be many years before they could again carry on cul- 

* This paper and the tlirce i3apers the Ceded Districts, to the Board of 
which follow, are letters addressed by Eevehae at Madras. 

.Munro, while Principal Collector of 
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tivatipn to its former extent. But -wliile they are armed as at 
present, the incursion of an enemy's horse could do no lasting 
injury to the country. It would not even materially affect the 
current year’s revenue, unless it happened at the sowing or 
reaping season. At any other period the horse could do no 
other mischief than to drive off some cattle, or burn some 
straw or scattered houses ; but the villages being all fortified, 
they could not take them, for the firearms of the inhabitants 
would keep them at a distance. 

The Ceded Districts are surrounded by the Arcot pollams, 
Mysore, and the territories of the Peshwah and the Nizam. Ail 
these countries are armed and are full of banditti, who ‘would 
make continued incursions for plunder into the Ceded Districts, 
if they saw the inhabitants deprived of the means of defence. 
They are checked at iiresent by the knowledge that they would 
everywhere meet wfith resistance from the villagers, rather 
than by any apprehension of the revenue or police peons. It 
ivould therefore answer no good purpose, in the present state 
of the neighbouring countries, to disarm the Ceded Districts. 
I can see no way in which such a measure -v^ould be attended 
■with advantage. In endeavouring to carry it into effect, all 
the well-disposed part of the people "would be disarmed, -^yhile 
the disaffected would keep their arms ; for they could easily 
conceal them so as to avoid discovery. But as those who 
would support, are much more numerous than those who 
w’-ould, in any change of circumstances, oppose the Government, 
the great body of the inhabitants being armed is a better 
. security against internal disturbances than could be derived 
from any partial disarming. The purchase of arms, as 
observed by the Board, can have no other effect than to 
encourage their manufacture and importation. A country 
can never be disarmed by such a mode, for only siicdi men 
will sell as do not mean to use their arms. Great numbers of 
arms may, no doubt, be collected in this manner, but siill 
nothing is done, while those retain them who are ready to join 
in any combination for exciting disturbances. The districts 
of zemindars and polig&s, who haye the management of their 
own revenue, cannot possibly be disarmed. In order to dis- 
arm the district of a zemindar, it would be absolutely necessary 
that his authority should be previously done a-v^^ay, that a 
strong military force should be stationed in his country, that 
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it sliouH be put under martial law, that punisliment should 
be inflicted for the concealment, as well as rewards given for 
the delivery and discovery of arms, that the owner of the arms 
should always appear personally, that the head men of the 
village should certify their being his property, and that a 
guard with a revenue servant should be placed in every village 
for the pm’pose of facilitating the receipt of the arms seized or 
surrendered. By any mode of proceeding less rigorous, a 
great quantity of arms might be collected, but they would not 
be got from the men in whose hands they were likely to prove 
dangerous. 

The fabrication of arms may be imevented in the sirkar Tbemanu- 
districts, but not in those which are held by zemindars ; but arms cannot 

, 1)6 pr6V61ltC'(i 

it makes very little difference wdiether or not they are made in mthe ze- 
the country ; for while a prize sutficieiit to balance the risk of 
smuggling is offered for them, they will always be important. 

They can be purchased at all times in the territories of the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, at a rate greatly below their value; 
for the numerous peons of all descriptions who are continually 
discharged upon every change of amild&s and other offlcers, 
are ready to sell their arms at a trifling price. When they 
are again enlisted, they hire or borrow arms, and after 
getting one or two months’ pay they can afford to purchase. 

Many bullock loads of arms were seized last year going to the 
Carnatic, not only from the northern parts of the Ceded 
Districts, but from the Doab, and there is no doubt that had 
the same terms been held out as before, they would have been 
brought from a much greater distance. 

Although, Tor the reasons already mentioned, I have not 
bought any arms, I have endeavoured to restrain their use, as 
recommended by the Board; but as this nan only be done by 
giving a trifling reward for their seizure, I have directed all 
persons passing through the country with arms, except sirkar 
servants, banj&is, and buliock-men, to be disarmed, and one 
cantarai fanam to be paid for every firelock or matchlock, and 
half a cantarai fanam for one of every other kind of weapon. 

This reward will be sufficient to answer the end for which it 
is given, without encouraging the manufacture of arms, and 
as it will probably not exceed a few hundred pagodas in the 
course of the year, I trust that it wull be authorized. 

(JaidanU favctin, a gold coin c.qual in Madras silyer currency to a liitli?. 
leyfc! tliun tiiroe nipeea, 
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THE COUESE TO BE TAKEN B¥ GOVEENMENT IN 
DEALING WITH A SCAECITY OF GEAIN. 


7th August, 1804 

The scarcity of grain wliich has prevailed during the last 
two years throughout the Ceded Districts has now risen to 
such a height as to threaten a famine. The increase of price 
within these ten days has been very rapid, owdng to the 
prohibition of exportation from Mysore, but more particularly 
to the failure of the rains for the early crop of the present 
year. Eice, which formerly sold here from twenty-five to 
thirty seers the rupee, is now selling at eight and nine seers. 
Gram, which in ordinary years sells at from fifty to sixty 
seers the rupee, is now selling at fourteen seers the rupee, 
and all other grain is dear in proportion. Under these cir- 
cumstances any further exportation of grain to the territories 
of the Ni^am or the Malirattas may he attended mth the 
worst conseq[uences, and I must therefore submit to the 
Board the expediency, or rather necessity, of prohihiting it, 
unless wdien grain is required for the subsistence of the troops 
serving beyond the Krishna. 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 


nth Jamiary, 1805. 

The season this year has been favourable throughout the 
greatest part of the Ceded Districts, and the produce will be 
considerably more than the consumption of the inhabitants. 
In an ordinary year the produce is reckoned to be equal to 
at least fifteen months’ consumption. The crops of the 
present season are more abundant than those of an ordinary 
year, and even after deducting about one-twelfth part of the 
whole, destroyed by the inundation on the 13th and 14th 
of October last, the remainder will probably be sufficient 
for the consumi^tion of sixteen months. 

The whole of this surplus produce cannot be exported, 
because the last tw'O years of scarcity have completely ex- 
hausted all the grain laid up in Fasli 1211, when it was 
cheap, in order to sell when it should become dear. The 
substantial farmers and merchants who speculate in grain, 
will buy up a part of the surplus, and the rest will be 
exported to the countries beyond the Tongabadra and to 
the Carnatic. The high price of grain in the countries beyond 
the Tongabadra might be expected to draw it chiefly to 
that quarter ; but as the southern and eastern districts are 
those wffiich jdeld the greatest quantity of grain, and as they 
are at so great a distance from the Tongabadra that the 
difference of price would not compensate for the heavy 
expense of so long a carriage, their extra produce will, no 
doubt, go principally to the Carnatic. 

It does not seem necessary that Government should take 
any steps to promote the exportation of grain from this 
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country to the Carnatic. If the scarcity there is great, the 
high price and the exemption from duty will of themselyes 
Gceasion the exportation of all that can be spared. The 
interference of Government would he more likely to hinder 
than to forward it. Whether they make advances to dealers 
or attempt to accomplish their object by other means, their 
being concerned in the business could not be concealed ; and 
this circumstance alone would, in a variety of ways, tend to 
discourage the exportation of the extra produce of this 
country to the Carnatic. It would deter many of the persons 
who usually cany on this trade from prosecuting it ; because, 
as they could not foresee to what extent the agents of Govern- 
ment would purchase, they could not so well calculate upon 
the probable state of the market as when the trade was left 
to itself, and they wmtld not therefore enter . into it with the 
same confidence. It would excite a suspicion that a maximum 
might be fixed, as is frequently done in the territories of the 
native princes in time of scarcity. And it would have the 
immediate effect of raising the price ; because, whenever it 
was known that Government were purchasers, the quantity 
required would he greatly exaggerated : it would be supposed 
that it was intended to form depots, and those persons who 
had grain, would keep it up in the hope of obtaining a greater 
profit. All my own purchases for the supply of the armies have 
always raised the price much higher than it would have risen 
had those purchases been made by private merchants, because 
the owners of grain can form some estimate of the probable 
amount of private dealings, but they see no limit to those of 
the agents of Government, 

The constant trade in grain between the country and the 
towns, between adjoining districts, and even between the 
territories of different powers, in consequence of the tempo- 
rary and local scarcities so frequent in India, employs perhaps 
a greater number of men and bullocks than all other branches 
of trade taken together. No danger need, therefore, be appre- 
hended that the Carnatic wiU not receive the sur|)lus produce 
of the western provinces, whenever the scarcity is so great 
as to yield a profit to the merchant after defraying the expense 
of carriage. Besides the numerous class of petty merchants 
who are always engaged in this trade, many of the common 
ryots enter into it when they see any prospect of advantage ; 
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and cluring tlie dry season of the year, when they are not 
employed in cultivation, they load their grain upon their own 
bullocks, and carry it for sale to the countries below the 
Ghats. There are also between twenty and thirty thousand 
banjaris in the Ceded Districts, who carry grain to sell 
wherever it is dear. When all these circumstances are con- 
sidered, there can be no doubt that the safest and best plan 
w^ould be to leave the grain trade between the Carnatic and 
the western provinces to itself, and to limit the exertions of 
Government to importation by sea for the relief of the towns 
upon the coast. 

Even if it were possible to send all the surplus grain of the The qxiaii- 
Ceded Districts to the Carnatic, it would not be advisable to wlSch U is 
adopt any measure which might have this effect ; because, if port, will be 
the Ceded Districts reserved only a sufficiency of grain for thriwnem^^ 
their own consumption until the end of the year, and if the ^ 
next season proved unfavourable, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to supply the deficiency : they could not, like the 
Carnatic, receive assistance by sea; and what would only 
have been a common scarcity, had they kept a part of the 
former year’s grain, might, from the want of it, rise to a 
famine. Grain is now daily exported from this country to 
the Carnatic, but a great part of the suridus will be kept up 
till June, when the seed time begins. If the season is then 
favourable, and if the scarcity continues in the Carnatic, 
nearly the whole of it will be exported to that province ; but 
if the seed time is unfavourable, the grain on hand wdll not 
be exported, but will be reserved by the owners for the supply 
of this country, because they will make a greater profit here 
than they could effect in the Carnatic. The price of grain 
even now^ though the season is a good one, is very high. 

Dice in the northern districts is from eight to ten seers the 
rupee : in the southern districts it is from twelve to fifteen 
seers. It is upon an average more than double the usual 
price. Ill Gurramkonda, which is the most plentiful district, 
and the nearest to the Carnatic, the price is fifteen seers the 
rupee : that of ordinary years is forty-five. This high price 
arises from the t^vo preceding years of drought having reduced 
all the countries of the Deccan to a state of famine, and 
entirely consumed in the Ceded Districts and Mysore all grain 
that had been laid up in former years of plenty. The price 
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of rice at ^ireot was lately, I believe, ten seers the rupee ; 
but it is evident that unless this price rises, there can be but 
very little profit on exportation from this country. If it does 
not rise, it may then be concluded that the Carnatic is as w^ell 
supplied as the Ceded Districts, and that it requires no 
assistance from them. 

Few districts Ho’wevei* Unfavourable the season maj^ have been in the 
an Ordinary Camatic, tlic produce will probably be found to be very nearly 
equal to its consumption. There are few^ districts in India 
reqtiired for wliich do iiot, ill au Ordinary year, yield more grain than is 

their con- . « . . t m ^ i 

sumption, required for their consumption ; a total lailure oi the crops is 
unknown, except in single villages or very small districts. In 
the very worst years, when the crops are everyvvhere poor, 
and in particular villages totally destroyed, the produce is 
always equal to eight or nine months’ eonsuiiiption, and the 
deficiency is made up by the grain of former years remaining 
on hand, and by importation from the iieighbouriiig provinces 
wliere the season may have been more favourable. The seed 
time in India continues so long — it is so easy w'hen one kind 
of grain fails, to plough up the land and substitute a second; 
the j)roduce is in general so abundant, and there is usually so 
much grain laid up in plentiful years by the farmers and 
fvcr^dlcid that it may be safely asserted that no famine is 

ever produced in this country by the operation of the seasons 
seasws^ioiie. The scarcity which arises from the seasons is con- 

verted into famine in the territories of the native powders by 
•war, by the rapacity of Government in anticipating the 
revenue, by absurd, though well-meant, regulations for keeping 
dow'ii the q)rice and supj)lying the great towms, and above all, 
by the endless exactions and robberies of petty zemindars. If 
the early crop — wdiich is sown in June and July — fails, the 
native governments, instead of throwing upon the second crop 
a part of the last of thirty per cent., ■which is usually paid in 
September and October, collect, not only the wdiole, but ten or 
tw^enty per cent, more, because they are apprehensive that the 
second crop may also fail, and that they will then be unable 
to realize the balances. Many of the ryots 'svhose crops have 
failed, and who are unable to pay their first Mst, abscond in 
October, and the cultivation of the second crop is by this means 
diminished below what it \vould otherwise have been. When 

* Tkc correofciioss of fciiis ussortion bus been sudiy disproved by Bubrfcquent 
■■■ ' fuimiiioSf 
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tlie scarcity meimses, a ^ often fixed in the capital and 

great towns, and tlie merchants are compelled to sell at that 
rate. Even thongh this price shotild afford a considerable 
profit, yet as the dealers in the country cannot depend upon 
its continuance, they either conceal their grain or endeavour 
to dispose of it somewhere else. But next to a state of war, 
the exactions of zemindars tend, more than any other cause, to 
increase a natural scarcity. As the price of grain rises, they 
augment their duties, and if any objection is made to the pay- 
ment, they frequently plunder the carriers. When the scarcity 
becomes extreme, and when they know that the neighbouring 
provinces can only be supplied by grain brought through their 
districts, they increase their demands, and, besides exorbitant 
duties, exact presents from the merchants to protect them 
from thieves employed by themselves. If the State to which 
they are tributary, is at war, they take advantage of its weak- 
ness and plunder the sirkar districts, and thus lessen still 
more the scanty cultivation of an unfavourable season. 

These, rather than the want of rain, are the causes which 
have produced the famine by which the Deccan has lately 
suffered so much. The drought was, I believe, during the last 
two years, as severe in Mysore and the Ceded Districts as 
ill the Deccan; and I am convinced that, had that countrj?- 
been under the Company's Government, there would have 
been no famine in it. In June last, when rice was selling at 
eight seers the rupee in the northern part of the Ceded 
Districts, it was at five seers at the distance of twenty or thirty 
miles in the Doab. Had the communication not been 
interrupted by the exactions of zemindars, the difference of 
price would not have been more than one seer. The soil and 
produce of the Adoni and Eaicliur provinces are perfectly 
similar. They are only separated by the Tongabadi*a ; yet 
in the one there was merely a scarcity, while in the other 
there was a famine. But had Eaiclmr been left to itself, the 
famine would have been as severely felt there as in the 
countries north of the Krishna. It was mitigated by supplies 
from Mysore and the Ceded Districts, and still more by the 
presence of an army of observation repressing the predatory 
warfare of the Nizam’s tributaries, and enabling the ryots to 
cultivate their lands in peace. The season of 1212 in the 
The Fai<li jear is here referred to. 
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Ceded Districts was very imfavourable ; and that of 1213 is 
said by the inhabitants to have been the worst ever known- 
It appears, not only from their report, but from the stronger 
evidence of revenue accounts, that the drought was greater, 
and the cultivation less, last year than in 1792-3, when rice 
sold at two seers the rupee. The famine of that year was 
chiefly occasioned by the turbulent state in wdiich the country 
remained for some time after the retreat of the confederate 
armies, and by Government taking the whole of their revenue 
in hand in those districts where the crops were good, and 
selling the produce to the inhabitants of those district>s where 
the crops had failed. 
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9tli February, 1807. 

The distress attenclin^^ an mifaTOurable season may be 
mitigated by encouraging importation, prohibiting esporta- 
tioii, reducing the rents of the lower classes of ryots, and by 
giving employment to the poor on public works. Besides effectual/ 
these, there is perhaps no other way in which Government 
can interfere with any advantage; but of all these means 
importation is by far the most effectual for promoting the 
attainment of the objects in view; for if the stock of grain in 
the country is supposed to be inadequate to the maintenance 
of the inhabitants until the next harvest, it is only by 
importation that it can be augmented and made to last till 
that period ; or if the stock of grain, though equal to the 
subsistence of the inhabitants, be so dear as to place it 
beyond, the reach of the lower orders, it is still only by 
importation that the price can be so far reduced as to enable 
them to purchase foodv If importation. could be .carried to 
such an extent as to 'keep the price at. a -moderate rate, it 
would be unnecessary .to., take, any -steps, for the, assistance of 
the poor, because they would easily find ,employm,ent , among 
■ the other classes of the inhabitants. The importation by sea 
to Madras has already had the effect of stopjiing the exporta- 
tion from the Ceded Districts to the Carnatic, and of keeping 
grain in the Ceded Districts cheaper than it otherwise would 
have been ; for the price has been nearly stationary during 
the last two months. This is partly owing to the inter- 
vention of the harvest season, but much more to the importa- 
tion by sea, because rice imported in that way may be sold as 
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claeap, or perhaps cheaper, than it can he furnished from this 
country. While the importation hy sea, therefore, contributes 
to the relief of the Carnatic, by pouring into it supplies of 
grain, it produces the same effect in the provinces above the 
Gh&ts by diminishing exportation to the coast. 

Exportation The stock of grain in the Ceded Districts may be made to 
slionifi not be last somewhat longer by prohibiting the exj)ortation to the 
Sccp^Sn territories of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. Though this 
thrstrong^t exportation is considerable, it is much less than in former 
necessity, because the drought of the present season has been so 

extensive that grain is everywhere dear, and there is nowhere 
such a difference of price as to encourage an unlimited 
exportation from one province to another. The price is not 
yet so high as to make it necessary to stop the importation 
to the Deccan, and it will most likely continue nearly at its 
present level until May or June. If the rains at that period 
are abundant, it will probably rather fall than rise; but if 
they fail, it will increase rapidly and oblige me to submit to 
the Board the pro]}riety of forbidding exportation to foreign 
States. Such a measure, however, ought not to be adopted 
without the strongest necessity, because it hinders the 
farmers from making up for the loss of almost the whole 
of their crop by the high price of the remainder. 

Remission of As there is no mode in which the distress of the lower 
in the case classGS 01 ryots can be alleviated so readily and generally as 
by an abatement of rent, I shall be careful, in forming the 
ever,mcany’ Settlements, to make such a reduction for that purpose as 
toed to the circumstances may require ; hut the failure of the crops is in 
labourers. ' niost placGS SO Complete that great numhers of ryots, though 
the whole of their rent be remitted, will be obliged to sell their 
cattle for subsistence, and will be reduced to the raiili of 
labourers. This change, though hard upon them as indi- 
viduals, will not affect the interests of the community; for 
the principal farmers will find it difficult to get agricultural 
servants and will gladly hire them, and the cultivation of the 
country will suffer little or no decrease. 

Proper mode Tile Boor, both for their own benefit and that of the public, 

of ciuploying ^ 

ouglit to be employed in repairs of tanks, nnllalis, wells, and 
S^otiu ™ works, as tend to increase the in-oduce of 

the country. It would in all cases be desirable to employ them 
■' as near as possible to their own villages, both in order to save 
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tliem from the expense of a distant journey and from the 
danger of perishing by pestilential disorders, -which usually 
prevail wherever a crowd of poor and ill-fed peo| 3 le is drawn 
together from different quarters. 

In many provinces, as well as in the Ceded Districts, the increase of 
springs in wells are probably nearly dry, and the water in the 
beds of rivers and nullahs sunk much below its usual level ; and sary and use- 
unless the supply of water is increased by digging, the rice 
fields in such situations will yield little or nothing. It would, 
therefore, be advisable to grant Collectors a general authority 
to make such disbursements as may be necessary for the 
security of the standing crops. It would be impossible to 
make an estimate of the sum which will be required for this 
purpose ; and even if it could be done, it would be too late, as 
the grain would have been withered before authority could be 
received for executing the works necessary for its safety. 

These works are very generally carried on by the cultivators 
themselves ; but from the excessive drought they have become, 
in many places, too expensive for them to accomplish. Such 
works are at the present moment the most important of all 
others, for they not only give employment to the poor, but by 
preserving the crops they lessen the scarcity and keep down 
the price in a more beneficial way than can be done by im- 
IDortation. 

The employment wdiich the poor find among the more m effects of 
substantial inhabitants, is much greater than what can be 
given to them by Government. They are employed in their 
several villages as extra servants by the merchants and ryots, 
and many procure a maintenance by bringing in grass, fire- 
w^ood, bamboos, and other articles for sale. In 1218, when 
grain was dearer than it is now, many thousands of half- 
starved peoj)le from the Deccan found employment in the Ceded 
Districts, chiefly among the ryots. The hire w-as a very small 
portion of grain, but it kept them alive and enabled them to 
return to their owm country. Were Government to offer to 
the poor any other relief than the wages of labour, were it to 
issue grain to them gratis or at a reduced price, it would only 
have the effect of increasing their number, of drawing 
them together from all quarters, and of encouraging them 
to abandon themselves to the protection of the public, and 
to neglect the salutary means- of preserving themselves 
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by tlieir omi exertions. In India, as well as in all other 
countries, the distribution of charity will always be found to 
increase the number of the poor, which will always at least 
keep pace with the fund destined for their relief, whatever its 
amount may be. Were grain, in this country, to be issued to 
the ’poor at any particular station, the report would soon reach 
the remotest corners : the relief to be afforded would be greatly 
exaggerated : the poor who now procure a livelihood by their 
labour, would crowd in from ail sides in the hopes of procuring 
it upon easier terms. It would soon become impossible to 
maintain such a multitude, and famine would appear among 
them. But this is not the only evil which would attend their 
being dravm away from tlieir own villages ; for the loss of their 
labour would be felt, and the crops now on the ground, as well 
as the cultivation of the ensuing season, would suffer from the 
want of hands. 

Charitable The natives of India are probably as charitable as those of 
ue nauvefo^ any otliei’ country, and the poor may be left to their care with 
more safety than to that of any public institution. As long 
as there is not an ahsolute famine, the poor are in little 
danger ; for they will derive a subsistence either from private 
charity, or from their own labour. Notwithstanding that the 
present season is beyond all comparison worse than any that 
has ever been known, I see no reason to apprehend a famine 
in the Ceded Districts. I cannot discover that such an event 
has ever happened in any former period, unless when war was 
added to an unfavourable season; and from what I now see, 
Adverse I am coiiviiiced that the seasons alone, however adverse, can 
never occa- nevei ' 111 0116 year occasion a famine, and that there is no risk 
in a single 01 tiiG occuiTeiice of two such bad years in succession as to 
prwpectsof produce this calamity ; for this would be supposing that to he 
itfa abon. -^rPieli lias never jct happened. 1212 and 1213 were 

the two worst successive years ever remembered, but they 
occasioned no famine. The produce of the country supported 
not only its own population, but many thousands of emigrants 
from beyond the Tongabadra, besides a great exportation to the 
Deccan, continually urged on by the famine in that quarter. 
At the close of the year 1213 rice was at eight seers the rupee, 
or about one-third dearer than it is now; but as even that 
high price, though it distressed the poorer sort of inhabitants, 
produced no famine, it may be confidently assumed that such 
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a misfortune cannot take place until the price rises above 
what it was at that time. But it is likely that the price will 
continue nearly stationary until May or June. Should there 
be no rain in those months, it will rise, but not to such a 
degree as to induce a famine. I found this opinion both on 
my own observation and the judgment of the best-informed 
natives, who assert that the grain in hand, together with the 
crops on the ground, is sufficient for the internal consumption 
until October or November, when the harvest of 1217 begins. 
I am myself persuaded that it is sufficient for a still longer 
term. I am led to think so from the abundance of the two 
preceding years, from the general practice among the ryots 
and merchants of storing grain in pits, from the present state 
of the markets, and from having had an o|)portunity of 
discovering that the quantity of old grain in several' villages 
is very considerable. In one village it appears that the 
quantity of jawari^ belonging to merchants amounted to 420 
garce. I learned this, not from any particular inquiry, but 
from an application made to me by the merchants for leave to 
sell it, in consequence of the ryots who had sold it to them, 
last year, but not delivered it over, having refused to let it 
be removed from the pits. In this village there is no crop in 
the present year, and the ryots therefore wished to keep the 
grain which they had sold last year but not delivered, and 
to replace it with interest next year. I do not mean to infer 
from this instance that there are such stores of grain in every 
village, but I believe there are several villages in every district 
in which there is nearly an equal quantity. It is unnecessary, 
and it would be imprudent, to enter into any minute investiga- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining the stock of grain in the 
country, for it would excite suspicion that Government in- 
tended to lay some restriction upon its sale, and induce the 
owners to export or conceal it. The bazar price furnishes a 
better estimate of the resources of the country than can be 
obtained from any inquiry whatever. 

Were I to look to the crops of the present year for the 
support of the inhabitants, I would have no doubt that a 
famine was rapidly approaching; but having witnessed the 
unfavourable seasons of 1212 and 1213 pass away without occa- 

* Jatodri, a species of millet, more commonly called cholam in tii© Madras 
Presidency. 
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sioning any serious distress, and knowing that the subsistence 
of the people does not depend entirely upon the produce of one 
or eyen two years, I contemplate the present scarcity with 
little alarm, so far as it regards the preseiwation of their lires. 
The Ceded Districts, from their remoteness from both mon- 
soons, are more exposed to drought than the Carnatic, and the 
inhabitants are here perhaps more accustomed to guard against 
the effects of dearth by laying up a supply of grain in plentiful 
years, Jawari, their principal food, may be kept good in pits 
from ten to twenty years. Large quantities of it are laid up, 
not only by merchants, but by all the more substantial ryots, 
and are not brought out for sale except in those years when 
prices are high. The dearth in those districts and the famine 
in the Deccan in 1213 exhausted nearly all the stock of former 
j’-ears ; but a great deal of that of 1214 and 1215 still remains 
on hand, and a considerable portion of it will be reserved till 
June, in the hope of obtaining a greater price, should the rains 
in that month fail. Almost all the lower class of ryots, too, 
though they cannot afford to keep grain for a distant specula- 
tion, usually reserve enough to maintain themselves through- 
out the year. Such of this class as have had no crop this 
year, will support themselves until next harvest by working as 
labourers. Those who have had some, will provide for their 
own subsistence before they sell any to discharge their rent. 
The present season is worse than that of 1213 for the poor 
among the ryots, but not for the poor of other classes ; 
because the poor of other classes are only affected by the price 
of grain, which is not yet as high as in 1213 ; while the poor 
of the ryots are affected chiefly by the failure of their crops, 
whatever th^ price may be. The high price of 1218 was occa- 
sioned as much by exportation as by deficiency of produce : 
that of the present year arises solely from the dearth. The 
poorer ryots in 1218 obtained a quarter or a half of an 
ordinary crop, and did not suffer from the high price, but rather 
gained by it, but in the present year many of them have no 
crop at all; and though they will find means to maintain 
themselves, that ohject would be facilitated by giving them 
employment on tanks and other public works. 

I am confident that the Ceded Districts will support their 
own population during the present season. They can be 
distressed only by exportation. That to foreign territories 
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be stopped whenever it is deemed expedient ; but that to 
the Carnatic must depend upon the circumstances of that 
province. It has ceased during the last two months in con- 
quence of the importation by sea, which, if it continue to 
produce the same effect, will be the most effectual mode of 
assisting these districts, as they can derive no assistance from 
other quarters. The price of grain, which is in all countries Price o? gram 
the best ground .on 'which a judgment may be formed of the test of the 
probability of a -dearth or famine, must be peculiarly so in 
them ; for it is more easy for the grain dealers to calculate the 
stock in a country which can draw no supply from any other, 
and to regulate their prices accordingly, than to estimate the 
quantity of grain in a country w^hich can import that article 
by sea. If the price, therefore, is adopted as the measure of 
the stock of grain in the Ceded Districts, there can be no cause 
for alarm. The vast number of petty grain dealers in Indian 
countries not only keeps the price as low as it ought to be, by 
rendering combinations for raising it impracticable, but 
makes that price a surer test of the quantity on hand, and 
exported from the crop, than it w’^ould be if the trade %vere 
limited to fewer persons ; for though a few great speculators 
might be wrong in their calculations, it cannot be suiDposed 
that several thousand petty dealers, who do not upon an 
average supply above twenty families, should be so ignorant 
of the trade which they have followed all their lives, as not to 
be able to calculate whether or not they could serve their 
customers until the harvest in October. If they were not 
satisfied that they could do so, or, what is the same thing, if 
a famine -v'as to be expected before that period, rice would not 
now be sold at twelve seers the rupee. 

It is not easy to form any correct information respecting 
the state of the cattle, because a great proportion of them 
has, on account of the scarcity of forage, been driven to the 
hills and jungles, where they are under the charge of herds- 
men and not of their owners. I do not, however, hear that 
any distemper has broken out among them. If they escape 
that calamity, they will hold out until May, when a supply of 
green forage may be looked for. 
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Proposal to 
suspend all 
duties on 
transit of 
grain on 
account of 
scarcity. 


EEMOVAL OF IMPOET DUTIES ON GEAIN. 


I2tii December, 1823. 

The failure of the periodical rains in most of the proYinces 
under this Government, and more particularly in the Carnatic 
and the -western districts, having already raised the price of 
grain in many places to double its usual rate, and there 
being reason to suppose that if the present month should pass 
■without rain, it will still rise much higher, it appears advisable 
that Government should adopt such measures mthout delay 
as may be calculated to alleviate the evils of the scarcity 
which has already begun to be felt. 

The interference of Government on such occasions as the 
present is often very prejudicial, and I know of no way in 
which it can be safe or useful unless in suspending all duties 
on grain, giving perfect freedom to its transit by sea and 
land, and securing the grain dealers from the violence of the 
people. 

I therefore recommend that all duties be taken off for one 
year from this date on all grain imported from Bengal to any 
place under this Presidency, on all grain imported or exported 
from port to port, and on all grain imported by land to any 
place under this Government. The adoption of this measure 
will be attended with some loss of revenue, but it ought not to 
be put in competition with the great object of relieving the 
people, as far as may be practicable, from the distress insepa- 
rable from a scarcity of food. 


SUPPLY OF SALT AT EEDUCED BATES TO VESSELS 
IMPOETING GEAIN. 



23rd DecemlDer, 1823. 

Although it cannot yet be ascertained to wbat degree the supply of 
scarcity may reach in consequence of the failure of the 
periodical rains in the present season, and although from the 
fayourable harvest of last year there is reason to believe that 
there is grain in the Carnatic sufficient for the consumption of 
several months, yet it is advisable that measures should be taken 
for increasing the su]3ply from other countries by every practic- 
able means. The duties have already been taken off for this 
purpose, and as a further encouragement I would recommend 
that from this date until the 31st of December, 18214, all vessels 
which may import the principal part of their cargo in rice or 
other grain to Madras, or any place on the coast, and which 
may wish to carry salt to Bengal, should receive it at Es. 18 
per garce. 
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PEOPOSED BOUNTY ’ON IMPOSTS OP BICE IN A 
TIME OP SOAECITY. 


23rd Jantiaryj 1824. ' 

The season is now so far advanced, that every chance of 
such a fall of rain as could materially improve the state of 
the crops, is now at an end. The periodical rains have almost 
entirely failed in all the countries south of Ongole and below 
the Ghats, and also, though not to so great a degree, in those 
above the GhMs. We have no means of ascertaining in what 
proportion the usual produce of the country may have been 
diminished from this cause. Nor do I think that we can 
expect to gain any very accurate information upon the subject.. 
On occasions like the present, all that can be done is to form 
some probable estimate of the extent of the deficiency. By 
considering the present market prices, the reports of the 
Collectors, and other circumstances, I am induced to think 
that the failure on the whole is not so great as it was in 1807 : 
but that it is not so much less as to justify oiir neglecting any 
precaution which may tend to insure the importation of 
abundant supplies of grain from the Bengal and Malabar coast. 
The annual consumption of rice in Madras and its neighbour- 
hood is from ten to twelve thousand garce. The greater part 
of this quantity formerly came from Bengal ; hut for the last 
four years the average importation hy sea has only been 
about seven thousand garce annually, chiefly from Tanjore 
and the Northern Sirkars, and a small portion only from 
Bengal. The importation by land has made up the deficiency 
in the supply hy sea. The whole of the requisite supply has 
for many years come regularly without any direct encourage- 
ment on the part of Government ; and I am convinced that the 
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same thing would happen in the present year, and that the 
market might with perfect safety be left to itself, without 
any other guarantee for its ample supply than would be 
afforded by the scarcity price. Were the question one of mere 
profit, I should think our not interfering in any way the best 
course. But when the lives of a great population are at stake, 
we ought to adopt every measure which may be most likely to 
avert the approach of famine. Importation may be en- 
couraged, either by a high guarantee price, or by a bounty. 
In 1807, the members of Government were equally divided on 
the preference to be given to these two modes, but decided 
finally in favour of the guarantee price. We have had the 
advantage of seeing the bad effects which attended the gua- 
rantee price; and as a bounty will, I am satisfied, cause a 
sufficient importation, without involving us in the difficulties 
of the management and custody of extensive stores of grain, 
without the means of securing them from fraud and depreda- 
tion, and without bringing us into the market as grain dealers, 
I can have no hesitation in giving it the preference to the 
guarantee price. 

The rate of b6unty which I would propose, is thirty rupees 
per garce on all rice of the description of good cargo rice, 
which may be imported at Fort St. George from the terri- 
tories subject to Bengal, or from Malabar and Caiiara, from 
the 10th of February to the 1st of June. The whole importa- 
tion to that period will probably be from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand garce, and the expense to Government from three to four 
and a half lakhs of rupees. If the quantity should not exceed 
ten thousand garce, it will be unnecessary to continue the 
bounty after the 1st of June, as the ordinary monthly supplies 
which may be expected tiU October, will answer all the wants 
of the market. 

While we endeavour to procure an adequate supply for 
the present season, we must be careful that we do not, by 
holding out too much encouragement, overstock the market, 
as in 1807, so as materially to interfere with the sale of the 
produce of our own territories in the ensuing year, and thus to 
distress the ryots as much in the second year by the wmit of 
demand for their produce, as in the first by its failure. 
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THE COmEECIAL HABITS OP THE HINBUS. 


(Evidence before Select Committee of the House of Commons, I3tli April, 1812. 

The people of India are as mucli a nation of shopkeepers 
as we are ourselves. They never lose sight of the shop : they 
carry it into all their concerns, religions and civil. All their 
holy places and resorts for pilgrims are so many fairs for the 
sale of goods of aU kinds. Eeligion and trade are in India 
sister arts: the one is seldom found in any large assembly 
without the society of the other. It is this trading disposition 
of the natives which induces me to think it impossible that 
any European traders can long remain in the ‘interior of 
India, and that they must all sooner or later be driven to the 
coast. What the European trader eats and diinks in one 
month, would make a very decent mercantile profit for the 
Hindu for twelve. They do not, therefore, meet upon equal 
terms : it is like two persons purchasing in the same market, 
the one paying a high duty, the other none. The extra duty 
Ipaidbythe European is all the difference between Ms own 
mode of living and that of the Hindu. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that he can long carry on the competition upon such an 
unequal footing. He may for a time, with a large capital, carry 
on some new manufacture, or improve some old one, such as 
indigo or sugar. The Hindu will wait till he sees the success 
which follows the undertaking : if it is likely to be successful 
and to be permanent, he will engage in it, and the European 
must quit the field. There can be no doubt, I think, that this 
cause will in time operate so as to force all Europeans to the 
sea coast ; and I can have little doubt but that hereafter, wiien 
the Hindus come to correspond directly with the merchants 
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in England, many of the agents now settled upon the coast 
will from the same cause, the superior economy and dili- 
gence of the Hindu, be obliged to leave India. I do not, 
however, think that because those merchants cannot main- 
tain their ground in the interior, it is not necessary still to 
protect the natives from Europeans, by Government granting 
licenses ; for this country is still populous enough, and full 
enough of adventurers, to furnish a few hundreds to go out 
every year to try their fortune in India. 
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THE SMALL INFLUENCE WHICH CONTACT WITH 
EUEOPEAN CUSTOMS PEODUCES UPON THE 
HINDUS. 


(Evidence before Select Committee of House of Commons^ Xotli April, 1812.) 

Prevalence of Bombay Can hardly be called a Hindu community : it is a 
thl^iopiHa modern Babel, inhabited by foreigners from ail parts 

t^«notiBom- of the globe — Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, Parsees, and almost 
small influ- everything but Hindus. If among all the vessels belonging to 
the port of London, from two hundred tons and uf)wards, we 
Hindus. should not find among all the owners the name of one Eng- 
lishman, we should doubt whether London were an English 
city. Among the owmers of the vessels belonging to the port 
of Bombay there is not the name of a single Hindu. We have 
Manaji, and Surabji, Artaxerxes, and Bruce, and Eawcett, 
— certainly not Hindu names. It is said that the Hindu there 
likewise conforms to the European modes of life, followed by 
Parsees and Europeans. It is possible that he may in some 
instances do so to accommodate his European visitors ; but 
I can have no doubt that, after the ceremony of the visit is 
over, he retires from his lustre-hung hall to his Hindu family, 
in their own Hindu house, sprinkled wdtli cow-dung and "STater. 
The influence of the society of Bombay upon the continent of 
India can have no more effect than that of the Island of 
Heligoland. Let any man take a boat at Bombay, and land 
upon the nearest point upon the coast — the Mahratta village 
of Panwell ; he will find everything unchanged, everything 
Hindu. I am likewise convinced that the Hindu of Bombay, 
notwithstanding the fascination of the example of Artaxerxes, 
and Bruce, and Eawcett, is still a hardened Hindu. If he 
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comes pure from the fire of such a trial, with what hope can 
we expect to corrupt the great mass of the population of the 
continent of India ? If any person leaving Madras goes to 
the nearest Hindu village, not a mile into the country, he is 
as much removed from European manners and customs as if 
he were in the centre of Hindustan, and as if no European 
foot had ever touched the shores of India. In a former part 
of my evidence, in speaking of the Hindu women, I mentioned 
the custom of their bathing in public at European stations : 
this statement may perhaps leave an unfavourable impression 
of their demeanour, but there is no man who has been in 
India but must maintain that nothing can be more modest 
than their behaviour, and that they confide in it on all occa- 
sions for their protection from insult, and are seldom 
deceived. It would be no slight praise to the wumen of any 
nation, not even to the ladies of England, to have it said that 
the correctness of their conduct was not inferior to that of the 
Brahman women and the Hindu women of the higher classes. 
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ON OPENING THE TEADE WITH INDIA TO THE 
ODTPOETS OE GEEAT BEITAIN. 

1st February, 1813.'*' 

^ ^ ^ 

The exports As to the expoi’ts, t E is not likely that they ■will ever, 'uhless 
SSd very slowly, he much extended ; opposed by moral and phy- 
bem‘uhti^'“ sical obstacles, by religion, by civil institutions, by climate, 
extended. ingenuity of the people of India. 

Some increase there will undoubtedly be, but such as will 
arise principally from the increase of European establish- 
ments, and of the mixed race which springs up in then- chief 
settlements. 

The native No nation wiU take from another what it can furnish 
cheaper and better itself. In India, almost every article 
which the inhabitants require, is made cheaper and better 
^abitants than in Europe. Among these are aU cotton and silk manu- 
Europe. factuTCs, leather, paper, domestic utensils of brass and iron, 
and implements of agriculture. Their coarse woollens, though 
bad, wiU always keep their ground, from their superior cheap- 
ness : their finer cambists are warmer and more lasting than 
ours. 

Theorainwy Glass-ware is in little request, except -with a very few prin- 
IHus natives, and, among them, is confined to mirrors and 

egtomeiy lamps ; and it is only such natives as are much connected 
with Europeans who purchase these articles. They keep 
them, not to gratify their own taste, but to display to their 

^ It has not been thought necessary Government and the Court o£ Direo- 
to print the earlier paragraphs of this tors. 

paper, which refer to the mode in f Exports from England to India 
which the question to which it re- are here referred to. 
lates, had been discussed between the 
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European friends, when they receive their occasional visits : 
at all other times they are put out of the way as useless in- 
cumbrances. Their simple mode of living, dictated both by 
caste and climate, renders all our furniture and ornaments for 
the decoration of the house and the table utterly unservice- 
able to the Hindus : living in low mud houses, eating on the 
bare earth, they cannot require the various articles used among 
us. They have no tables; their houses are not furnished, 
except those of the rich, which have a small, carpet, or a few 
mats and pillows. The Hindus eat alone, many from caste 
in the open air, others under sheds, and out of leaves of trees 
in preference to plates. . But this is the picture, perhaps, 
of the unfortunate native reduced to poverty by European 
oppression under the Company’s monopoly*? No, it is equally 
that of the highest and richest Hindu in every part of India. 
It is that of the Minister of State. His dwelling is little better 
than a shed : the walls are naked, and the mud floor, for the 
sake of coolness, is every morning sprinkled with a mixture of 
w^ater and cow-dung. He has no furniture in it. He dis- 
tributes food to whoever wants it, but he gives no grand 
dinners to his friends. He throws aside his upper garment, 
and, with nothing but a cloth round his loins, he sits down 
half-naked, and eats his meal alone, upon the bare earth, and 
under the open sky. 

These simple habits are not peculiar to the Hindus. The 
Mahomedan also, with few exceptions among the higher 
classes, conforms to them. 

If we reason from the past to the future, we can have no' 
well-founded expectation of any considerable extension of our 
exports. If it were as easy as some suppose, to introduce the 
use of foreign articles, it would have been done long ago. 

From the most distant ages of antiquity, there was a con- 
stant intercourse betw^een India and the countries on the 
Persian Gulf and the Eed Sea, without the introduction of 
foreign manufactures among the Hindus ; and since the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, there has been an ex- 
tensive trade with the western nations of Europe, without 
any one of them being more successful than the ancients 
in prevailing upon the Hindus to change their customs, so 
far as to use their ‘commodities in preference to their own. 
Neither the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, nor the 
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English, have in this respect effected any considerable change; 
but this -^dll be imputed to the restraints imposed by the 
monopolies of trading companies. Let us impute to this 
cause all that we can : still we should expect that some pro- 
gress would have been made in three centuries ; that if all the 
natives could not purchase foreign articles, the rich would, 
and that the demand would be greatest at the chief seats 
of European trade, and lessen gradually towards the interior. 
But the inhabitants on the coast are as little changed as 
in the interior. The very domestics of Europeans adopt 
none of their customs, and use none of their commodities. 

The monopoly price, it will be said, has prevented their 
sale among the natives; but it is well known that European 
articles are often sold at prime cost. The monopoly might 
impede, but it would not completely hinder the sale. It 
ought to operate in India as in Europe. It does not prevent 
us in Europe from purchasing : it merely compels us to take 
fewer of the articles we want. 

The monopoly of spices by the Dutch, and of piece goods 
by the English, has not prevented their sale in Europe. It 
has made them dearer, and made the consumers take less. 
Why should a monopoly of exports to India not follow the 
same course ? Why should not the principal native mer- 
chants purchase of the Company, and retail to the country 
dealers ? We must, therefore, look to some other cause than 
monopoly for the little progress that the demand for European 
commodities has made among the Hindus. Besides the 
peculiar customs and institutions and climate of India, we 
must look to the superior skill of the Indian workmen. We 
cannot j)rofitabiy export to them, until our own fabrics excel 
theirs. When this is accomplished, no extraordinary skill 
will be required to extend the sale. The Indians will pur- 
chase, even though we should endeavour to prevent them, 
just as we in this country purchase the contraband things of 
India. 

But though there are unquestionably many obstacles to 
any considerable increase of our exports to India, the pre- 
judices of the natives have not so much share in them as is 
usually supposed. Their prejudices extend only to intoxi- 
cating liquors and certain prohibited kinds of food : they do 
not reach to other things. Every article, as it comes from the 
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hands of the workinan, is pure. There is no prejudice against 
the cloth, though there may be. some against the particular 
form of the garment. The grand obstacles to our exports are 
the inability of the Indians to purchase our commodities, and 
the cheapness and excellence of their own. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that their demand for ours can only be enlarged, either 
by.a general improvement in the condition of the natives of 
India, or by a reduction in the price of European articles. 

Coarse woollens are undoubtedly the article which would find 
the greatest sale, if they could be furnished at a moderate rate. 

Almost every native of India has a broad piece of coarse 
woollen, which he uses as a Highlander does his plaid. He 
sits on it, sleeps on it, and wraps it round him when he walks 
abroad in cold or rainy weather. Its texture— something like 
that of the camblet of our boat-cloaks— and its hairy surface, 
which throws off the rain, is better adapted for the purpose 
for which he wants it, than the European manufacture ; and 
he would consequently, even if the prices of both were equal, 
still give it the preference. In seeking therefore to extend 
our exports, cheapness is not the only requisite : the tastes 
of the natives must also be studied. Some articles which we 
like plain, they like with the most gaudy colours, and vice 
versa . Though simple in their diet and habitations, they are 
as fond as any people in the world of expense in their dress, 
their servants, and whatever they consider as show or luxury; 
and as far as their means go, they will purchase, for these 
objects, from foreign countries whatever their owm will not 
produce. It is singular, however, that after our long inter- 
course with India, no new article of export has been discovered, 
nor the quantity of any old one materially augmented ; but 
with regard to the imports the case is different. A new 
article, raw silk, has been introduced by the Company into 
Bengal, and imported largely into the country ; and cotton 
and indigo, the old products of India, have only of late been 
brought in* any great quantity to this country. 

Though the trade between Britain and India is not at all The exports 

V: - . _ ■ . „ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : will .event- 

proportionate to the population and resources of the two uaiiyin- 

X 0. ^ ^ ^ cnnise, but it 

countries, yet, when we consider the skill and industry of wiu be owing 
their respective inhabitants, the nature of man constantly 
searching for new enjoyments, and the invariable effect of 
commerce in exciting and supplying new wants, we cannot 
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refuse to admit that a change must at last he effected, how- 
ever slow and imperceptible in its progress, when the mutual 
demands of the two countries for the products of each other 
will far exceed its present amount. 'Whether an increased 
export of European commodities is to arise from furnishing 
them cheaper, or of a fashion more suited to the Indian 
market, in either case the event is to he looked for rather from 
the exertions of private traders than of the Company’s 
servants. Not that the Company’s servants are deficient in 
knowledge or industry, hut that they are not stimulated by 
the same deep interest ; that they are few in number ; and 
that it is contrary to every rational principle of calculation to 
suppose that, in so small a body, the same amount of talent 
shall be found as among the immense multitude of men 
trained in commercial habits, from which the merchants of 
Britain may select their Indian agents. 

The danger of colonization from the resort of Europe; 
adventurers to India, is an objection entitled to very lit. 
weight. They could not by law become proprietors of lane 
they could not become manufacturers, as the superior skii ^ 
and frugality of the natives would render all competition with^*-% 
them unavailing. They could find no profitable occupation, 
but as mechanics for making articles for the use of European 
residents, or as traders or agents ; but the number employed 
in these ways would necessarily be limited by the extent of th( 
trade, without a corresponding increase of which it could not be 
materially augmented. The Europeans who might go out t( 

India in consequence of the opening of the trade, would be 
chiefly the agents of commercial and manufactming houses in 
this country. But it is manifest that only so many as coulci 
be advantageously employed, would be kept in India. If h 
appeared on trial that more had been sent out, the excess- 
would be recalled. If adventurers went to India to trade on 
their own accoxmt, their number also would necessarily br 
regulated by the extent of this trade, and those whom it coulc 
not employ, would be obliged to return. Few^ Europeans 
would go to India' only with the view of returning ultimately 
to their own country. Those who remain •would not colonize 
Confined to trade, excluded by law from the possession of land 
and unable to find employment as manufacturers, they could 
never rise into a flourishing colony. They would be kept 
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clown by the great industrious Indian population, and they 
would probably dwindle into a race little better than the mixed 
caste descended from the Portuguese. But supposing even an 
extreme case, that all the Emopeans who could find employ- 
ment in trade in India should settle there, and abandon for 
ever their native country, and that their number should in 
time amount to fifty thousand; yet evto this number, unlikely 
as it is ever to be seen, would, if left to itself, be lost amongst 
a native population of forty millions. Its own preservation 
would depend on the stability of the British Government ; and 
even if it were disposed to act in opposition to its own interest, 
it would be unable to disturb the authority of Government for 
a moment. The only way in which European colonists could 
be productive of mischief to India, would be from the increased 
number of adventurers, whoj in spite of every precaution, 
w’^ould escape to the interior, to seek service among the native 
princes, and might, when they were fortunate enough to meet 
with an able one of warlike character, instigate him to invade 
the territory of his neighbours. But we are now subject to 
the same inconvenience by the desertion of European soldiers 
and settlers. It would unquestionably be augmented, but not 
to any alarming degree, by colonization* 

The Americans were not checked in their enterprises by 
an exclusive Company. They had a free trade to India, 
and ought, according to the advocates of that system, to have 
undersold the Company, and filled all India with European 
goods. But the Americans have not done this, say the 
outports, only because they are not a manufacturing people, 
and because, as they carry on a profitable trade with Spanish 
America for bullion, they find it more convenient to export 
that article to India, in order to provide their cargoes there. 

. But what is to hinder them, when they come to this country 
with the xnoduce of their own, from sailing to India with 
a cargo of English manufactures ? Nothing but the con- 
viction that they could not be sold. Were it otherwise, no 
" American, any more than a British merchant, would carry 
bullion -where there "was a market for goods, and content 
himself with a profit on one cargo, when he might have it 
on two. The Americans are a sober, industrious, persevering 
race, with all the skill and enterprise of our outport mer- 
chants, and all the attention to tlieir interest of trade which 
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forms so strong a contrast l>etween tlie private trader and tlie 
agent of a joint-stock company; and vith all these useful 
qualifications, every man "wlio is not blinded by prejudices 
in favour of old establishments, will readily believe that the 
Americans, had they not unhappily quarrelled with this 
country, would in time have circulated our manufactures to 
every corner of India. On viewing, how-ever, the process by 
which they were to arrive at this end, we perceive with siir- 
jirise that, almost from the beginning, they have been going 
rather backward than forward. In the six years from 1802"“3 
to 1807-8, the proportion of goods to bullion in their exports 
•was only about fifteen per cent. ; in the three years from 
1808-9 to 1810-11 it was not more than eight per cent. ; and 
these goods -weie almost exclusively for the use of Euroj)eans. 
The active American trader, therefore, has not been more- 
successful than the agent of the Company in imparting to the 
natives a proper taste for British manufactures ; and, indeed, 
there is but too much reason to fear that all the enterprise 
of the outport merchant will be equally fruitless, and that 
the natives will, in spite of reason and free trade, still persist 
in preferring their own fine stuffs to the dowlas of England. 

Persia and Arabia on the west, and the countries on the 
east of India, either have what they want within themselves, 
or they receive it cheaper from India than they can be sup- 
plied from Europe, 

On the whole, there is no ground to look for any con- 
siderable increase in the demand for our manufactures by 
the natives of India, unless by very slow steps and at a very 
distant period ; and it may be questioned whether the private 
traders would export so much as the Company are now hound 
to do. 

With respect to the imports from India, the quantity is 
expected to be increased, and the price diminished, b}" shorter 
voyages and other causes. Most of the articles now imported 
India is capable of supplying to any extent ; and every 
measure by -which the demand can be enlarged and the 
supply facilitated, of those commodities which do not in- 
terfere with our o^wn manufacture, promotes the national 
prosperity. 

Piece goods, the great Indian staple, have fallen in demand, 
in consequence of the improvement of the cotton fabrics of 
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this eoimtryj and are likely to fall still lower. As they cannot 
rise mthout interfering with our own manufactures, all that 
is necessary is to supply ourselves the demand which still 
remains, without the aid of foreigners. Cotton is grown in 
abundance in most parts of India ; but while it sells at only 
half the price of that from America, it can be brought with 
advantage to England only when the trade with America is 
interrupted. 

The importation, however, might, it is supposed, be 
greatly increased by more attention to clearing the cotton 
in India, where labour is so cheap ; by cultivating, from 
among the various kinds which are indigenous to the soil, 
that which is best adapted to our manufactures ,* or by intro- 
ducing the culture of foreign cotton, such as that of America 
or Bourbon, In the north of India the fields of cotton are 
artificially watered ; in the south they are left to the rain and 
dews of heaven. In the north, therefore, the Bourbon and 
American cotton, both of which require much moisture, would 
be most likely to succeed. 

For encouraging the cultoe of the best kind of Indian 
cotton, and clearing and preparing it for the home market, 
and for promoting the growth of foreign cotton in India, 
no person is so well qualified as the manufacturer of this 
country; for he who has such a large capital in expensive 
buildings and machinery, has a much deeper interest in 
securing a durable supply of good cotton than the merchant, 
who can with much less inconvenience divert his capital feom 
one object to another. 

Bengal raw silk has been for some years imported to the 
amount of about £600, 000 per annum, and may be increased 
to any extent, if protected by duties against the French and 
Italian. 

Indigo is now imported, equal at least to the demand of 
all Europe. 

Sugar, by a reduction of the existing duties, might be 
brought home to any extent ; but would prove highly detri- 
mental to the West India planters. 

Pepper and drugs have long been supplied equal to the 
demand, -which cannot admit of any considerable iucrease, as 
the consumption of these articles must, from their very 
nature, be at all times extremely limited. 
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These are the chief articles of Indian produce which find a 
sale in the European market. Of some the consumption can 
never he much increased, and of others it cannot he aixg-. 
mented without injury to our home manufactures and West 
India colonies. All of them, with the exception of sugar and 
cottons, require very little tomiage; and the expected in- 
crease of shipping must consequently prove delusive, until we 
can either undersell the American cotton, or consent to hring 
the Indian into competition with the West India sugar. 

The same outcry is still kept up against the Company’s 
monopoly, as if it stiU existed in all its former strictness, and 
were not, in fact, nearly done away. That monopoly, how- 
ever, even in its most rigid state, has been the som-ce of 
many great national advantages. It enabled the Company to 
expend annually £64,000 in the pm'ohase of Cornwall tin, 
which they exported without any profit, and often with a loss ; 
it enabled them to expend £80,000 for the encouragement of 
the indigo manufaetm’e, and to support the traders in that 
article during their difficulties, by an advance of nearly a 
million sterling ; it enabled them to persevere in the j)re- 
paration of raw silk, though they lost on their sale of that 
article fi’om 1776 to 1785 to the amount of £884,000 ; and it 
enabled them to acquire the extensive dominions now under 
the British Government in India. These territories never 
could have been acquired, had there not existed a Company 
possessing the exclusive trade, directing their undivided 
attention constantly to India, and employing their funds in 
extending their dominions. ' The whole of the merchants of 
Britain, trading separately, could neither have undertaken nor 
accomplished so magnificent an enterprise. 

The Company are willing that the trade should be throvm 
open to the port of London ; but this, it is asserted, will not 
afford a wide enough range for the skill and enterprise o| 
British merchants. But are these qualities monopolized bji 
the outports? Have not the London merchants their ful 
share, and have they not capital sufficient to carry on all th^ 
Indian trade which the most visionary theorist can look for 
If freedom of trade is claimed on the ground of right, and nc 
of expediency, every port in the kingdom ought to enjoy iiJ 
for they have all the same right abstractedly. But unfoJ 
tunately it is necessai-y to withhold the benefit from them, bJ 
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cause the "warehouse system and custom houses are not yet 
sufiSciently spread along our coasts ; or, in other words, be- 
cause a great increase of smuggling would undoubtedly ensue. 
The East India Company are attacked from all quarters, as 
if they, alone in this kingdom, possessed exclusive privileges. 
But monopoly pervades ail our institutions. All corporations 
are inimical to the natural rights of British subjects. The 
corn laws favour the landed interest at the expense of the 
public. The laws against the export of wool, and many 
others, are of the same nature ; and likewise those by which 
West India commodities are protected, and enhanced in j)riee. 
It would be better for the community that the West India 
planter should be permitted to export his produce direct to all 
countries, and that the duties on East India sugar, etc., should 
be lowered. When the petitioners against the Company com- 
plain that half the globe is shut against their skill and enter- 
prise, and that they are debarred from passing the Cape of 
Good Hope and Ca^ie Horn, and rushing into the seas be- 
yond them, with their vessels deej)ly laden with British mer- 
chandise, they seem not to know that they may do so now ; 
that all private traders may sail to the western coast of 
America, to the eastern coast of Africa, and to the Bed Sea ; 
and that India, Chma, and the intervening tract only are shut. 
Some advantage would undoubtedly accrue to the oiitports by 
the opening of the trade. But the question is, would this ad- 
vantage compensate to the nation for the injury which the 
numerous establishments in the metropolis connected with 
India would sustain, and the risk of loss on the Company’s 
sales, and of their trade by smuggling ? 

The loss of the China trade would subvert the system by 
which India is governed : another equally good might possibly 
be found ; but no wise statesman would overthrow that which 
experience has shown to be well adapted to its object, in the 
vain hope of instantly discovering another. 

It yet remains doubtful whether or not the trade can be 
greatly increased; and as it will not be denied that London 
has both capital and mercantile knowledge in abundance to 
make the trial on the greatest scale, the danger to be appre- 
hended from all sudden innovations ought to induce us to 
proceed with caution, and rest satisfied for the present with 
opening the trade to the port of London. Let the experiment 
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be made; and if it Bbonld hereafter appear that London is 
unable to embrace the increasing trade, the prmlege may 
then, on better grounds, and with less danger, be extended to 
other places. If Government cannot clearly establish that no 
material increase of smuggling, and no loss on the Company’s 
sales, and consequent derangement of their affairs, would 
ensue from allowing the outports to import direct from India, 
they should CGnsider that they are risking great certain 
benefits for a small contingent advantage. 



IMPOETANGE OP A EEVENUE EXPEEIENCB TO ALL 
CIVIL SEEYANTS. 



29th July, 1820. 

The Court of Directors lias, in its letter of the 1st March, 
1820, proposed certain rules for our guidance in the selection 
of persons to fill the ofiices of Provincial and Zillah Judges, 
and of Secretaries to Government and the Board of Eevenue, 
and of Members of that Board, and of Eegistrar and Members 
of the Sadr Adalat. The Court has desired us to take this 
subject into our particular consideration, and to furnish it 
with our sentiments thereupon. 

The reasons which render it desirable that the offices in 
question should, as far as may be practicable, be Med with 
men possessing a considerable share of revenue experience, 
acquired in the provinces, are so fully explained in the 
Honourable Court's letter to Bengal of the 19th April, 1819, 
that it is not easy to add anything to them ; and it therefore 
appears to me that all that remains for us to do, is to 
endeavour, without delay, to carry into effect the intentions 
of the Honourable Court, to as great an extent as may be 
found possible in the present state of the service. It is 
obvious, however, from the great want of regularly trained 
revenue servants, that we must proceed gradually, and that 
many years must elapse before full operation can be given to 
the plan. Until within the last twenty or thirty years, we 
had little territoiy in our own hands, and consequently hardly 
any means of forming revenue servants. We have been more 
fortunate than could have been expected under such disad- 
vantages ; for most of the principal offices at the Presidency 
have generally been filled by a succession of able servants, 
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and some of the most distinguished of them have been men 
vrho never were employed, or only for a very short time, 
anywhere else but at the seat of Government. Such men, 
however, would undoubtedly have been much fitter for their 
stations if they had served some years in the revenue line in 
the provinces. 

We have now in our widely extended territory an ample 
field for the training of the junior servants in revenue affairs, 
and we ought to avail ourselves of it for that purpose. A 
Imowledge of revenue will be useful in whatever department 
they may be afterwards employed ; but a knowledge of the 
natives is still more essential, and this knowledge is only to 
be aequhed by an early and free intercourse with them, for 
which the revenue presents infinitely more facilities than any 
other line. 

It ought to be our aim to give to the younger servants the 
best opinion of the natives, in order that they may be the 
better qualified to govern them hereafter. We can never be 
qualified to govern men against whom we are prejudiced. If 
we entertain a prejudice at all, it ought rather to be in their 
favour than against them. We ought to know their character, 
hut especially the favourable side of it; for if we know only 
the unfavourable, it will beget contempt and harshness on the 
one part and discontent on the other. The custom of appoint- 
ing young men, as soon as they leave college, to be Eegistrars 
to Zillah Courts is calculated rather to produce than to obviate 
this evil. The most likely way of preventing it, and of fulfil- 
ling the desire of the Comt of Directors to improve the efficiency 
of the civil service, would be to make every civil servant begin 
his career in the revenue line. The slightest reflection may 
satisfy us that it is much more probable that he will become 
a useful public servant by beginning in the revenue than in 
the judicial department. 

There are some men who overcome all difficulties, and 
become valuable public officers, in whatever line they are 
placed, and whatever may have been that in which they were" 
first employed ; but in making rules we must look to men siicli 
as they generally are. When a young man is transferred 
from college to the office of Eillah Eegistrar, he finds hiinseli 
all at once invested with judicial functions. He learns forias 
before he learns things. He becomes full of the respe^d duo 
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to the Court, but knovs iiothiug of the people. He is plaeoil 
too hi gh above them to have any general intercourse ^yith 
them. He has little opportunity of seeing them except in 
court. He sees only the worst part of them, and under the 
worst shapes. He sees them as plaintiff and defendant, ex- 
asperated. against each other, or as criminals ; and the nn- 
favom-able opinion with which he too often at first enters 
among them, in plaqe of being removed by experience , is every 
day strengthened and increased. He acquires, it is true, 
habits of cautious examination, and of precision and regu- 
laiity; hut they are limited to a particular object, and are 
frequently attended with dilatorinesS, too little regard for the 
value of time, and an inaptitude for general aft’aii’S, wdiieh 
require a man to pass readily from one subject to another. 

In the revenue line he has an almost bomidless fitdd, from 
whence he may draw at pleasure his knowledge of the people. ’“jjWrh'K » 
As he has it in his power at some time or other to show ilf 

kindness to them ah in settling their differences, in occasional 
indulgence in their rents, in facilitating the performance of 
their ceremonies, and many other ways ; and as he sees them 
without official form or restraint, they come to him fi’eely, not 
only on the public, but often on their private concerns. His 
communications with them are not limited to one object, 
but extend to everything coimeeted with the welfare of 
the country. He sees them engaged in the i^imsuits of 

trade and agriculture, and promoting by their labours tlie 
increase of its resources,- — the object to which his own are 
directed. He sees that among them there is, as in otlur 
nations, a mixture of good and bad; that, though many are 
selfish, many likewise, esijecially among the agricultural 
class, ai’e liberal and friendly to theft poorer neighbour.'. ; and 
be gradually learns to take an interest in their weifiire, svhidi 
adheres to him in every future situation. 

If a young man be sent at once from college to the roveuue ^ 
line, the usual effect w'ill be to render him attached to the 
natives; if to the judicial, to increase the dislike towai’ds 
them with which he too often sets out. The main ulject, 
therefore, in begimftng vith the revenue, is not to teach him 
to collect the kists, which is a very, secondary consideration, 
but to afford him an oppoi-tunity of gaining a knowledge of 
the inhabitants and their usages, which is iiidispensubie to 
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tlie due discliarge of his duty in the judicial as well as in 
the revenue line. An ac(iuaintance with the customs of the 
inhabitants, but particularly of the ryots, the various tenures 
under which they hold their lands, the agreements usual 
among them regarding cultivation, and between them and 
soukars respecting loans or advances for their rents, and the 
different modes of assessment, is essential to a Judge ; for 
questions concerning these points form the chief part of his 
business. A Judge who is ignorant of them, must often be at 
a loss on the most simple points ; but as a knowledge of them 
can hardly be attained excej)ting in the revenue, it may be 
said that no man can be a go9d Judge who has not served in 
it. If this kind of knowledge be indispensable in a Zillah 
Judge, it is equally so in the Judges of the higher courts and 
Prosperity of the Secretaries to Government. It is on the right administra- 
i?endmt%on revenue that the prosperity of the country chieiiy 

admiSra! ^l^P^Hds. If it be too heavy, or very unequally distributed, 
tiou. the effects are felt in every department. Trade is depressed as 
well as agriculture. Numbers of the lower orders of the people 
are driven by necessity to seek a subsistence in theft and 
robbery. The better sort become dissatisfied, and give no help 
in checking the disorder. The roads become unsafe and the 
prisons crowded; and we impute to the depravity of the 
people the mischief which has probably been occasioned by 
injudicious taxation, or the hasty abolition or resumption of 
long established rights and privileges. It is of importance 
that the higher officers of Government should always be able 
to trace the good or bad state of the country to its true cause, 
and that, with this view, they should in the early part of their 
service be employed in the revenue line in the provinces, 
because it is only there that they can completely see and 
understand its internal structure and administration, 
mt essential As the busiuess of a Judge is much facilitated by his having 

tSshouid^^" previously served in the revemie line, so is that of a Collector 
fHeFintiie liaviug seiwed in the judicial; but not in the same 

judicial line, degree, because he may become tolerably well acquainted with 
judicial proceedings in the practice of his own duties, in the 
settlement of boundary and other disputes respecting the 
occupation of land. In framing, therefore, the few’^ rules for 
giving effect to the instructions of the Court of Directors 
which I no-w submit to the Board, I have not thought it 
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necessary to require that a Collector should preYioiisly have 
been employed in the judicial line. It might at first sight 
seem to be desirable that a Collector should before have seryed 
as a Eeglstrar, and that the ciyil servants, in rising in the 
judicial and revenue lines indiscriminately, and in passing 
from one to the other, should proceed regularly through every 
gradation in each ; but this would be extremely embarrassing 
and injurious to the service, and would, in fact, be discovered 
on trial to be nearly impracticable. The convenience of the 
service does not always enable us to make interchanges, when 
servants are ready to be transferred from one branch to the 
other ; but we can always secure a few years of revenue 
instruction by sending all servants to that line at first. We 
have then the advantage of the early and first impression, and 
two years is of more value then, than double the number would 
be at any after period. After serving two years as an Assistant 
Collector, he may either be transferred to the judicial or any 
other line, or remain in the revenue, and the matter might he 
determined either by his own option or the exigency of the 
service. In rising afterwards to the liighest ojBices, it will not 
be necessary that he should pass regularly through every sub- 
ordinate one, or that he should serve longer in any of them 
than such a time as may enable him, with tolerable applica- 
tion, to acquire a practical knowledge of its duties. It may be 
thought that two years is too short a time for any person to 
learn much of revenue, but as he may remain in that line as 
much longer as he pleases, though he cannot be less than tvro 
years, there can he little doubt but that a large portion of the 
junior servants will remain in it ; that many of those who 
leave it on the expiration of the two years, will have imbibed a 
partiality for it, and seek to return to it ; and that Yve shall 
thus always have, a sufficient number of servants possessing 
such a knowledge of revenue as to qualif 3 ?- them to fulfil 
efficiently any office whatever. 

The rule of sending all young men directly from the 
college to the provinces will in future prevent them from 
thinking of establishing themselves at the Presidency, and 
will prove beneficial both to them and the public ; but as it 
might be attended with inconvenience to those who have been 
fixed here since 1816, were they to be removed, and more 
particularly as some of them owed their detention to their 
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sni^erior merits having fitted them to fill situations of greater 
emolument than they could have obtained in the provinces, 
I would recommend that, in order to prevent their suffering by 
the operation of a new arrangement, they should be permitted 
to have the option of remaining at the Presidency or going 
into the provinces. 

Eeguiations Evory civil Servant, on his quitting college, shall be sent to 
car5^ng^(St the provinces, and employed for at least two years in the 
objectT® Eevenue Department as an Assistant Collector. 

Every civil servant, after serving two or more years as an 
Assistant Collector, shall either be continued in the revenue, 
or be transferred to any other department of the service. 

No person shall be appointed Chief Secretary, or Secretary 
in the Eevenue and Judicial Department to Government, or 
Secretary to the Board of Eevenue, or Eegistrar to the Sadr 
Adalat, who shall not have served four years in the provinces. 

No person shall be appointed a Collector of a province who 
shall not have served four years in the provinces. 

No person shall be appointed a Zillah Judge who shall not 
have served four years in the Eevenue and Judicial Depart- 
ments. 

No person shall be appointed a Provincial Judge who shall 
not have served one year as a Zillah Judge or a Collector of a 
province. : 

No person shall be appointed a Member of the Board of 
Eevenue who shall not have served two years as the Collector 
of a province. { 

No person shall be appointed a Member of the court 
Sadr Adalat who shall not have served two years as a Zillah 
or Provincial Judge, or as a Collector of a province, such 
Collector having also served two years in the Judicial Depart- 
ment. 

These rules are applicable, in all their extent, only to the 
junior part of the service, and to those persons who may here- 
after enter it. They could not, without injury both to indi- 
viduals and to the public, be strictly applied to those who 
have already made considerable progress in the service without 
passing through the requisite gradations. But though they 
cannot in such cases be rigidly adhered to, they will still, 
however, even in these cases, be carried into effect as far as 
circumstances may render it practicable. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 





5tii Aprilj 1825. 

The Honourable Court of Directors having, in their letter ReguMong 
of the 8th September, 1824, considered the rules adopted by Se|r|ceSig 
the Board in 1820, for sending all students on leaving college deemed by ^ 
into the provinces, and for maMng eligibility to certain 
offices depend on a certain term of previous service in other 
offices, as too restrictive and absolute, I am desirous that 
they should be modified in such a manner as may be satis- 
factory to the Honourable Court. 

In speaking of the first rule, which requires that every civil observations 
servant after leaving college shall be sent to the provinces, ^ ' ’ 
and be employed for at least two years in the Eevenue Depart- 
ment, the Honourable Court doubt the propriety of making 
it so comprehensive, ^ as there are many offices, and even 
^ whole departments of the service, wholly unconnected with 
^ the revenue line, and cases must frequently occur in which 
^ it w^ould manifestly he useless to the public, and incon- 
venient to the individual, to send a writer into the provinces 
"as a Collector's Assistant for two years;’ as " persons may 
"occasionally be found eminently qualified for other offices, 

" who ill the revenue never render themselves useful ; ’ and 
they therefore think that the Board " should not have 
" adopted this resolution as a law to be acted on peremptorily 
" and universally, but rather as a general principle to be 
"observed on ordinary occasions.’ I know of no depart- depart- 
ment in which the rule may not be useful. We have only Shthe 
three great departments spread over the country, namely, IfgpSms 
the Judicial, the Eevenue, and the Commercial : and at the revenue line. 
Presidency we liaye the Department of Accounts under the Sfui!**’” 
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Aceoiintant-general ; but the Honourable Court liaTe already 
in tlieir letter of the 1st March, 1820, declared a practical 
knowledge of revenue to be an essential qualification for most 
of the higher offices at the Presidency, and for all the higher 
offices in the Judicial Department. The civil servants in the 
Commercial and Account Departments are so very few, as to 
make it of very little importance whether they are placed 
under any separate rule or not; but even to them a short 
service in the revenue line will not be without advantage. 
If the young civil servant be destined for the Commercial 
Department, there are many things, a knowledge of which is 
necessary for the proper discharge of its duties, and which 
can more easily be obtained under a Collector than anjn;^diere 
else — the jprices and produce of the raw materials of the 
country, the number and condition of the weavers, the taxes 
to which they are subject, and the manner in which they are 
collected ; for it is, in fact, by the same knowledge of details 
by which rent is realized, that cloth also must in general be 
recovered without loss from the weaver. If this young civil 
servant be destined for the Department of Accounts, it is still 
advisable that he should begin in the revenue line in the 
provinces, because he will there become accustomed to ac- 
counts, and have an opportunity of seeing them in every 
form, as well or perhaps better than he could have had at 
the Presidency; and he will, at the expiration of his two years, 
join the Department of Accounts with as much knowledge of 
accounts, and probably with greater habits of application, 
than if he had never gone up the country. 

We must also take into consideration the different results 
which will almost in every case follow, when an officer, leaving 
the Department of Accounts for a revenue or judicial ofiice 
in the provinces, has previously served in the provinces, or 
has never been there. We can never be sure that such a 
change will not happen from various causes. He may dislike 
the duties of the department ; he may see little chance of 
promotion, or he may not be qualified for the head of it, and 
Government may in consequence wish to transfer him to 
another line. If he has passed the first years of his service in 
the revenue in the provinces, and is sent back to that line, he 
will return with pleasure to the provinces, and will resume 
with facility his duties in that branch of the service. If, 
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instead of tlie revenue, lie is transferred to the judicial 
braiieli, he -will, from his early habits of life in the provinces 
and aecjiiaintance with the people, acquire a taste for its 
duties. 

For whatever branch of the service the young civil servant 
may be finally destined, his first beginning ought never to be 
in the judicial. It is worse calculated than any other to form 
him for general employment. It is too apt, by confining his 
duties to the litigious and criminal portion of the community, 
to give him an unfavoiii*able impression of the whole body, of 
which he can seldom divest himself afterwards. It has a 
tendency, from the fixed and regular forms observed in its 
proceedings, and the implicit obedience yielded to its decrees, 
to make him unconciliatory, indiscreet, and arbitrary, when 
transferred to an office, in the conduct of which he is in a 
great measure freed from the restraint of these rules, and is 
to be guided chiefly by discretion. 

ximong tlie advantages of sending the young civil servant 
into the provinces as early as possible, are its often saving him 
from being involved in debt by the exjieiisive habits of the 
Presidency, and its shortening the term of his continuance at 
college and expediting Ms entrance upon the public service, 
by his having more leisure and making more rapid progress 
in learning the native languages in the provinces than at 
Madras. These considerations, even were there no other, 
ought to induce us to persevere in sending every cral servant 
into the provinces for two years, unless in some case, which 
can rarely occur, where it may appear to be inexpedient. 

The Honourable Court disapprove of the rules excluding 
^ from certain offices all persons who have not been employed 
a specified number of years in certain other offices,’ and they 
observe that ^tlie constant demand for experienced, officers 
^ will generally insure a stiqiply commensurate with the wants 
^ of the service, and the selection of fit persons for filling up 
^ vacant places should he left to the discretional responsibility 
^ of the Government.’ If Government did always call for men 
properly qualified, the supply would no doubt keep pace with 
the demand : if it were too much restricted in its selection, it 
would be hurtful to the public service. But it should not, 
however, be altogether without rule. The adoption of some 
general rule is useful, not only in guiding its choice, but in 
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stinnilsiting tte civil scrvsiiits to accjuiro tlie re^uisitG (quali- 
fications. When Government is guided merely by discretion, 
it is apt to relax and to be satisfied with a bwer scale of 
qualification than ought to be required. ^ It ’will perhaps be 
sufficient for every useful purpose to abolish the existing rules 
as too restrictive, and to adopt the more general instructions 
of the Honourable Court respecting the qualifications of certaiu 
offices- as the standard by which Government will mate the 
selection for vacancies. I therefore propose that in place of 
the existing rules the following be now substituted ; 

1st. Every civil servant, on his quitting college, shall be 
sent to the provinces and employed for at least two years in 
the Eevenue Department as an Assistant Collector. 

2nd. The time which a civil servant, while belonging to 
the college, may have resided in the provinces for the prosecu- 
tion of his studies, may, to the extent of one year, be reckoned 
as part of the prescribed two years. 

3rd. In special cases, where the sending a civil servant, on 
his leaving college, into the provinces, to be employed in the 
revenue line, would manifestly be detrimental to the pubhc 
service or to the individual. Government will exercise its dis- 
cretion in disposing of him otherwise. 

4th. As far as the state of the service will admit of it, 
Government wull select such persons as shall have acquh'ed 
a practical knowledge of revenue in the provinces, to officiate 
as Judges of the Sadr Adalat and of the Provincial and 
Zillah Courts, to fill the office of Chief Secretary and of Secre- 
tary to Government in the Judicial and Eevenue Departments, 
of Eegistrar to the Sadr Adalat, and of Secretary to the Board 
of Eevenue; and will select, to fill vacancies in the Board of 
Eevenue, persons who have, served as Collectors in the pro- 
vinces. 
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EQUALIZATION OP THE EMOLTOIENTS OP THE 
EEVENUE AND JUDICIAL DEPAETMENTS. 



22nd January, 1821. 

The HonouraHe tlie Court of Directors have expressed Necessity for 
their wish that the higher offices at the presidency should in farts pSf-** 
future be filled with men who have acquired a competent Imow- emoluments 
ledge of revenue in the provinces. It is evident, however, that revenue and 
this important object can only be obtained by equalizing more 
nearly the advantages of the revenue and judicial lines, so as i 

to make it desirable for those who have acquired experience 
in the revenue to continue in that line. Almost every hope 
of improvement in the Eevenue Bepartment was precluded by 
the arrangements made at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, by which the Collectors were, with regard to rank and 
allowances, placed so far below the Judges. The effects of Effect of the 
these arrangements, had they been completed, would have Sf‘ 
been to have placed the comparative advantages of the two time of the 
lines in nearly the following proportions — SS. - 

, , Pagodas. , , , 

In the provinces twenty Collectors, at '4:00 pagodas each per 

month, or with extra items about 5000 pagodas per annum 100,000 
Twenty Zillah Judges each „ 800 „ „ 160,000 

Twelve provincial Judges from 10,000 to 12,000 pagodas each, 
or average 11,000 pagodas per annum ... 132,000 

It is obvious that where the disparity was so great, every 
person would leave the inferior line whenever he could. 
Fortunately for the Eevenue Department, the permanent 
system was not carried through. A gradual change for the 
better has for some years been making in the condition of 
the revenue servants ; but the difference between them and 
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judicial servants is still too great, as may be seen from the 
following abstract : — 

Revenue : — Twenty Collectors who received in the year 1819-20 allow- 
ances varying from 20,009 rupees to 35,851 rupees 

Total rupees 578,690 

Judicial : — Twenty Zillah Judges at a fixed salary of 28,000 rupees 

each ... ... 560,000 

Twelve provincial Judges from 35,000 to 42,000 rupees each 132,000 

Total judicial rupees ... 692,000 

While not only the number of appointments, but the rate 
of allowances attached to them, is so greatly in favour of the 
judicial branch of the service, every person who has any 
talent or interest, will seek to get into it. The Collector will 
be anxious to leave bis own line. The revenue branch will he 
regarded, not as a permanent object, hut as a passage to a 
better. It is proper that the respectability and independence 
of the judicial branch should be maintained, and that its 
salaries should be higher than those of the revenue, but not in 
too great a degree. When the difference of salary is moderate, 
both may he equally respectable; when it is great, the inferior 
loses not only in emolument, but, in the estimation of the 
natives, in character also. To give to the revenue line that 
weight which it ought to have in the eyes of the natives, and 
to make it worth the while of able and experienced men to 
remain in it, we must bring the two departments nearer to a 
level, not so much by reducing the judicial as by raising 
the revenue allowances, and appointing a certain number of 
Principal and Sub-Collectors. This might be done, without any 
additional expense, by abolishing, as they fell vacant, some of 
the Zillah Courts in which there was least business, and 
applying the saving resulting from this measure to the pay- 
ment of the Principal and Sub-Collectors, 

There are two modes in which an arrangement of this 
kind might be carried into effect. The first is by reducing 
at once a certain number of Zillah Judges and Collectors, 
enlarging the zillahs, and placing in each one Zillah Judge and 
one Principal Collector, with one or more Sub-Collectors. The 
second is, by reducing the number of Zillah Courts as vacancies 
occur, leaving the numbei of Collectors as at present, but 
making by degrees the Collectors of the more important 
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districts Principal Collectors -with one Sub-Collector to each. 
Were it practicable, without injury to the public and to indi- 
viduals, I would prefer the immediate reduction of a portion 
of the Zillah Courts, the enlargement of the zillahs, and the 
appointment of a certain number of Principal Collectors ; but 
this would throw many civil servants out of employment, 
without producing any adequate advantage. By reducing the 
zillahs to one-half of their present number, and placing a Zillah 
Judge and Principal Collector in each, there would be an 
appearance of regularity and arrangement and of a compre- 
hensive system ; but there would be nothing real but confu- 
sion, because we have not yet a sufficient number of men 
capable of managing such extensive Collectorates as this |)lan 
would require. 

The system which existed in some of the provinces under 
this Presidency before the introduction of the Zillah Courts, 
is, I think, the best calculated for their good management. 
Under this system the Principal Collector, with the aid of Sub- 
Collectors and of an assistant as Eegistrar, had charge of the 
jail and committed for trial by the Judge of Circuit. Were 
this system reverted to, the Zillah Judge would be confined to 
civil jurisdiction, and the Principal Collector would exercise 
the powers of criminal Judge. However desirable the adoption 
of such a system maybe, we are not yet prepared for it. The 
village leases are drawing to a close : ryotwari settlements 
may be again resumed. Many of our Collectors never made 
a settlement, either village or ryotwOT. They were appointed 
to office after the village leases of their districts were made, 
and have merely been employed in collecting the rents. Were 
we to make such men Principal Collectors in districts aug- 
mented greatly beyond their present size, with full magisterial 
powers and the charge of the jail, we should impose a duty 
upon them to which they are utterly unequal. We should, 
in appearance, introduce a system simple and uniform ; but 
we should in reality throw most of our districts into inex- 
tricable disorder. Before such a system can be safely and 
generally adopted, we must have Collectors of more revenue 
experience, and we must greatly abridge and simplify the 
magisterial duties which would devolve upon the Principal 
Collector. 

The plan which I propose to adopt at present, is to abolish 
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some of tlie Zillali Courts whicli have least business, whenever 
they fall vacant, and to appoint at the same time, and in the 
same gradual manner, a Principal and Sub-Collector to some 
of the largest and best-regulated Collectorates ; to raise the 
salary of the Principal Collector, so as to place him nearly on 
an equality with the Third Provincial Judge in some Collecto- 
rates, and with the Second Provincial Judge in others. The 
advantages which may be expected to result from these 
measures, when connected with the resolution of the Board, 
by which all the junior servants must serve at least two years 
in the Eevenue Department in the provinces, are that \Ye shall 
have a regular gradation of provincial revenue servants, 
namely, Assistant Collector, Sub-Collector, and Collector or 
Principal Collector ; that w-e shall not have to bring men from 
other departments, totally unacquainted wdtli revenue, to act 
as Collectors ; that 'we shall among the Sub-Collectors alw’ays 
find men prepared by practice to discharge creditably the 
duties of Collector or Principal Collector ; and that as the 
Principal Collectors will have no inducement, as now, to quit 
their owm line for the judicial, we shall have the benefit of their 
services being continued where they are most useful to the 
public. It may be objected to the proposed measure, that the 
enlargement of the zillalis will throw too much business upon 
the Zillali Judge, and will cause considerable inconvenience to 
parties and witnesses by increasing the distance of the court 
from their homes. But in answer to this it may be said, that 
the distance will not be more than it is at present in several 
of the more extensive zillahs ; that the business will not be more 
than it now is in the more populous zillahs ; that the civil 
business is every day diminishing, and w'ill still be greatly 
diminished, by extending the jurisdiction of the district mun- 
sifs, by which more time will be left for attending to the 
despatch of criminal business, and that the proceedings of the 
Circuit Judges will be much facilitated by having fewer stations 
to visit. 

The office of Zillah Judge of Vizagapatam is now^ vacant : 
the court at that place may be abolished, and Yizagapatam 
and Gaiijam formed into one zillah with its court at Chicacole, 
which is a central and convenient station. Tanjore and 
Coimbatore should be made principal Collectorates, with one 
'Sub-Collector in each. ■ I select these two distiicts, because 
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Tanjore, from its wealth, population, and revenue, is one of 
our most important districts, and Coimbatore one of those in 
which the ryotw&i system is best understood and conducted, 
and because both are districts in which we have every reason 
to believe that Sub-Collectors will be well trained. 

I reckon that the saving arising from the abolition of the Additional 
Zillah Court will nearly defray the expense to be incurred by nearly met 
the appointment of two Principal and two Sub-Collectors. 

Though the saving in one department, and the expenditure 
in the other, have no necessary connection -with each other, 
yet it is satisfactory to find that the additional charge can be 
met by a corresponding reduction ; but, even if the case had 
been otherwise, I should have thought it advisable to carry 
both measures into effect. I should have regarded as an idle perlenced®^' 
waste of public money the keeping up of a Court, when the 
reduction of its business enabled us to do away with it without 
the smallest inconvenience to the country, and I should have 
proposed the appointment of Principal Collectors as a measure 
indispensable to the future security of the revenue, even if 
there had been no saving in the Judicial Department to cover 
the charge. I regard the saving in the judicial branch as 
permanent, but the additional expense in the revenue as 
temporary only ; for it will gradually be made up from im- 
provements in the administration of that department, in 
consequence of its failing into more experienced hands. 

Nothing is so expensive as inexperienced Collectors. Much 
more than the amount of their allowances is lost every year in 
revenue from their mismanagement, and wdien the affairs of 
their districts have in consequence fallen into disorder, w^e are 
obliged to submit to the additional expense of a commission to 
inquire into the causes of it. We must, under every system, 
always expect to have some bad servants, but wdien the system 
itself is bad, we can expect to have but few that are good. 

We should form a very erroneous judgment of the imi^ortant influence of 
influence of the office of Collector, if we suppose that it wms not'conflned 
limited merely to revenue matters, instead of extending to matters, 
everything affecting the w-elfare of the people. In India, who- 
ever regulates the assessment of the land-rent, holds in his 
hand the mainspring of the peace of the country. An equal 
and moderate assessment has more effect in preventing litiga- 
tion and crimes, than all our civil and criminal regulations. 
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When the lands are aecnrately surveyed and registered, the 
nnmerons suits which occur where this is not the ease, regard- 
ing their boundaries and possession, are prevented, and when 
the assessment is moderate, every man finds employment, 
and the thefts and robberies which are committed, in conse- 
quence of the want of it and of other means of subsistence, 
almost entirely cease. When the people are contented, those 
incorrigible offenders who live as banditti and make robbery a 
trade, find no protection or encouragement, and are all gradu- 
ally taken or exi)elled from the country. 

If we employ inexperienced Collectors, if our assessment is 
not only unequal but in many places excessive, if we have no 
correct detailed accounts of the lands, litigation will increase 
every day, and all our courts will be inadequate to the adjust- 
ment of them. Nothing can so effectually lighten and 
diminish the business of the courts as a good settlement of the 
revenue. 

I do not expect that the measure now proposed will occa- 
sion any rapid improvement in our revenue administration ; 
but I am confident that it will ultimately produce all the 
advantage which we can reasonably expect. Some of our 
Collectors understand their business, but others know very 
little of it. When Assistants are placed under such men, they 
learn nothing : they follow the steps of their superiors, and it 
is only in the case of extraordinary talents that any improve- 
ment can he looked for under such disadvantages. In districts, 
therefore, w’here a bad system has long descended from one 
set of inefficient men to another, we must not hope to train 
up able Collectors. This can be done only in districts where 
a good system now exists. We ought, therefore, to send a 
large proportion of Assistants to such districts ; but as it will 
be many years before any considerable number of these 
Assistants can become j)roperly qualified to take charge of dis- 
tricts, it will be a long time before good Collectors can be 
found for all those districts in which they are now wanted. 
When this is done, but not before, the CoUeetorates may be 
enlarged, if it should be deemed expedient for the sake of 
economy. If we were to enlarge them before w’^e had Collectors 
qualified to manage them, we should, instead of effecting a 
saving, incur additional expense, by the loss which would he 
occasioned by their incapacity. Though I am therefore averse to 
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any enlargement of the Collectorates in general, I do not mean 
that we should carry this principle so far as to be precluded 
from incorporating one or two of the smaller Collectorates with 
the adjacent ones, when it may be found convenient. 

It is not necessary to lay down any specific rules for the 
office of Sub-Collector, as its duties are sufficiently known. 
The Sub-Collector performs in his own district all the duties of 
Collector, under the orders of the Principal Collector. The 
revenue of his district should be from four to eight lakhs of 
rupees according to the nature of the country, more where 
rich and populous, and less where poor and thinly inhabited. 
Five or six lakhs of rupees will in general be the best standard. 
It ought not to be too high, because by giving him too much 
employment he would not have leisure to learn sufficiently all 
the village details of revenue which are so essential. It is by 
placing him in a district of moderate extent, and relieving him 
from all correspondence, except with the Principal Collector, that 
he has ample time to make himself acquainted with the details 
of every branch of the revenue, to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of the village institutions, to inquire minutely into the 
state of the country, and to see the effect of the assessment 
upon the ryots. This useful knowledge he can acquire only in 
a small district, but when he has once acquired it, he will have 
no difficulty in appl^dng it upon the most extensive scale to 
other districts, and in managing the revenue affairs of the 
largest. 

It is to the want of a sufficient degree of previous training, 
and to the consequent incompetency of many of our local 
officers, that we are chiefly to ascribe the complaints of the 
pressure of business which have been so frequent of late 
years. The complaint of pressure of business on Collectors 
is often either not founded, or arises from want of system 
in conducting it, as is obvious from its being sometimes least 
heard in those ryotwar districts where the details are greatest. 
We must not always suppose that the difficulty of getting 
through business is a proof of there being too much; for we 
shall probably, on examination, find that it arises from some- 
thing in the nature of our regulations which unnecessarily 
impedes its progress. We may easily, by injudicious rules, so 
embarrass business as to make that which ought to be done 
by one person too much for three. It is useful in public, as 
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well as in private establishments, to abridge labour; and 
much may be done in this way by method. Before, therefore, 
we admit that more European servants are necessary in any 
quarter, we should ascertain whether the pressure is real or 
artificial ; whether it originates in the nature of the business 
itself or in the restraints of injudicious rules. The employing 
of too many European agents serves only to produce indolent 
habits, which reach the native establishments, and render the 
whole department dilatory ha all its operations. 'Whatever be 
the number of agents employed, the labour will be distributed 
to all, and each will think he has enough. The pressure of 
business, therefore, must be relieved, not by more European 
agency, but by revising our rules, and by adopting in other 
districts the system for the despatch of business, which is 
observed in the districts where it is best managed. If 
Groveniment were always to furnish additional aid whenever 
it was called for, they would soon double their establishments. 
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ILL-TEEATMENT OF NATIVES BY MILITAEY 
OFFICEES. 


28th December, 1820. 

I HAVji read with attention the answers which Oaiitain — — and Tyrannous 
Major - — - were required by the Oommander-in-chief to make of two tiiili- 
to the charges preferred against them by the Collector of on a march. 
Ballari, of ill-treating the inhabitants of his district ; and I 
am sorry to say that, after making full allowance for the 
probable exaggerations of the sufferers, I can see but little in 
them to vindicate the conduct of these officers. It does not 
appear that the inhabitants suffered any personal injury from 

Captain , but they suffered in their property by their 

cattle being taken from them and carried to Hyderabad. 

Captain ’s own statement, that the bullocks and buffaloes Forcible 

were brought on because the owmers did not appear, is a plain Sueliroae 
enough indication of their having been taken by force. Buffa- 
loes are certainly no part of the equipment of a corps, nor 

has Captain ex]Dlained how they came to be so in his. It 

was his duty to have a proper supply of carriage when he 
marched, and if it had been lessened by casualties, to have 
replaced the deficiency by voluntary purchase, and paying on 
the spot. The carrying away of cattle without payment, 
however it may be softened under the name of hire, can be 
regarded in no other light than that of marauding. 

The conduct of Major is much more reprehensible personal 

than that of Captain ; for the outrages committed by him resS\> 

were upon the persons of the inhabitants, for not furnishing case. 
supplies which they had received no instructions to provide. 

He had received no communication from the Collector, and he 
had no cause to believe that supplies would have been r^ady 
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for Mm at every stage on Ms route. It was Ms duty to have 
had one or two days’ supply of grain with him in order to 
have guarded him against any accidental failure. He had 
been authorized by the Government order to establish a regi- 
mental bazar, and if he had not made such progress in it as 
to have been able to carry two days’ subsistence, he ought to 
have directed the sepoys to provide it themselves. He seems, 
after his thirty years’ service, to have acquired no knowledge of 
the most common means of obviating the occurrence of dis- 
tress, and to have thought that his own want of precaution 
might always be remedied by beating the inhabitants. He 
ought to have known that many small villages can furnish no 
supplies, and that when supplies are furnished by the Col- 
lector, they are generally drawn from several villages at some 
miles’ distance. His beating the potail, and his ordering the 
zillahdar to be rattaned, to be marched as a prisoner for two 
days, and to be dismounted from the tattoo which had been lent 
to him, are such wanton acts of oppression as to call for the 
severest censure. 



ON THE SEEVICES OF MAJOE-GENEEAL SIE JOHN 

MALCOLM.* 



26tli October, 1821. 

I HATE learned with deep concern that Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm is compelled to proceed to Europe for the 
benefit of his health. The many and important serTices of 
Sir John Malcolm in different situations have been so often 
brought to the notice of the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors by the Supreme GoTernment, that no praise of this 
GoTernment can add to his high reputation. Although how- 
eTer it belongs to higher authority to appreciate the services 
of this distinguished officer in the late Mahratta war and the 
settlement of Central India, I cannot on this occasion deny 
myself the pleasure of expressing the high sense which I 
entertain of his talents, and of his unwearied and honourable 
exertion of them for the benefit of his country. Among the 
individuals who have at different times distinguished them- 
selves in the employment of the Company, Sir John Malcolm 
will always hold a high rank. His career has been unex- 
ampled ; for no other servant of the Company has ever, during 
so long a period, been so constantly employed in the conduct 
of such various and important military and political duties. 
His great talents were too well knowm to admit of their being 
left at the disposal of a subordinate Presidency. The exercise 
of them in different situations has connected him with every 
Presidency, and rendered him less the servant of any one of 
them, than of the Indian empire at large. 

I propose that in granting Major-General Sir John Malcolm 
permission to return to Europe in compliance with his 
request, we take occasion to express in general orders our 
sense of his services in the terms suggested in this Minute. 

* Sir Jobn Malcolm was an officer ments, and snbseqnently ended his 
of the Madras arn\y, who had held official career as Governor of Bombay, 
high military and political appoint- 
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ON PECUNIAEY TEANSACTIONS BETWEEN A EUEO- 
PEAN DISTEICT OFFIOEE AND A ZEMINDAE. 


28th August, 1821. 

The censure by Government of Mr. 0 ’s conduct, in 

having borrowed 14,000 rupees from the late zemindiir, and 
permitted his cash-keeper to receive a legacy hj the zemindar’s 
will of 10,000 pagodas, has long since been pronounced ; and the 
Board of Eevenue, in transmitting it to him, were directed to 
ascertain whether the legacy had been paid. His answer was 
received in a letter from the Board of Eevenue of the 27th 
March, 1820 ; but as- no order was then passed upon it, the 
decision of the Board ought now to be given without further 
delay. In answer to the observation of Government ‘that 
‘ the money he borrowed did not bear interest, and, therefore, 

‘ that Mr. 0 inadvertently, the Governor in Council is 

‘ willing to believe, but in truth did, in breach of his revenue 
‘ oath, accept a sum of money by way of gift from a zemindar 
‘ paying rent to the Company,’ he states that a very unex- 
pected call on him induced him to take the money from the 
zemind&, only until he could make arrangements for drawing 
the amount from his agents ; that the zemindar was not a 
single rupee in arrears to Government at the time ; that 
he deposited Company’s bonds as security for the debt with 
the zemindar; that he soon ‘after discharged the amount 
‘ with interest ; and that he is convinced Government will 
‘ do him the justice, on reflection, to remove from their 
‘ records their former opinion, as it was given under an imper- 
‘ feet knowledge of these facts.’ In answer to the remark on 
his attending while the late zemindar made his will, and 
allowing him to make a bequest of 10,000 pagodas to a 
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favourite public servant of his own — ^that it was ‘a transac- 
'tion which the Governor in Council cannot doubt that 

'Mr, 0 will view with unfeigned regret/ — he answers, 

' How was I to prevent it, and would it have been justice to 
' that servant, supposing him to be the favourite it is said 
' he is of mine, to have deprived him of a fortune which no 
' length of service would have procured, more particularly so 
' as the Board of Eevenue had sto|)ped his promotion ? * 

I am so far from thinking that the explanation given by crnsatisfixc. 

Mr, 0 ought to induce Government ' to remove from their tS- of 

' records their former opinion,’ that I leather think it ought explanation, > j 

to make us regard it as too lenient. He not only acts wrongly, i 

but he defends his conduct, and does it in such a manner as { 

to show evidently that he is ignorant of the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. He borrows money of a zemindar in 
defiance of his oath, and justifies it on the ground of an j 

unexpected demand, and of his having paid interest ; and he 
seems to think that there is no harm in such transactions 
when no profit attends them. Had he paid double interest, 
it would, in my mind, have made no difference in the nature 
of the ease, for it is not changed by profit or loss : particular 
circumstances may aggravate the culpability of the trans- 
action, but none can so mitigate it as not to render the officer 
engaged in it an improper j)erson for any situation of high 
public trust. Whether a Collector borrows money on an 
emergency, as an accommodation, or from more interested 
motives, the effect is the same in lowering the character of our 
administration. The inhabitants can have no respect for a 
Collector whom they know descends from his high station to 
receive favours from a zemindar. They vill make no nice 
distinctions about the rate of interest or the causes of the loan; 
but they -will justly conclude that the same impartiality in 
matters concerning the zemindar is not now to be expected 
from him as before the loan. 

A Collector should have no money dealings of any kind a collector 
with any zemindar or other inhabitant within his jurisdiction. 

He should stand aloof, and not only be free from all such 
concerns, but be above all susi>icidn. It is only by such MsSricl 
conduct that he can maintain the dignity of his office, and 
preserve the respect and confidence of the people, and tlis- 
eharge properly his duty to the State. 
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The answer of Mr. 0— ^ — - respecting the legacy to his 
servant, is not less censurable than that regarding the loan to 
himself. The language is highly disrespectful to his imme- 
diate superiors, the Board of Eevenue, and the sentiments 
•which it conveys, evince the same insensibility to what con- 
stitutes right conduct or high principle. He asks, ^ how was 
M to prevent it!’ and ‘would it have been justice to have 
‘ deprived him of a fortune ? ’ He could easily have pre- 
vented it ; a single word from him would have been sufficient. 
He had only to tell the zemindfo that he did not wish it, 
and not a rupee would have been left to the servant. No one 
will believe that the zemindar could have had any other 
reason for leaving such a legacy to a person totally uncon- 
nected with him, than the wish of securing the influence which 

he supposed him to have over the Collector. Mr. 0 

thinks that it would not have been just to have deprived his 
servant of his fortune. He would not only have been justified 
in doing so, but his looking on and permitting him to obtain 
a fortune from a dying zemindar was a gross abandonment 
of his public duty. He calls it a piece of ‘ singular good 
fortune.’ Such good fortune has never been singular where 
there have been rich zemind&s and indulgent Collectors. He 
may imagine that it does not affect himself because he has 
received no share of the money, but the inhabitants will form 
their own judgment: they will not easily separate the Col- 
lector from his servant, and they must be very different from 
those of Other districts if they can have any respect for the 
character, or any confidence in the impartiality of a Collector, 
who himself receives loans and permits his servants to receive 
legacies from zemindars. 

So much time having elapsed since the most objectionable 

acts charged against Mr. O- took place, and since the 

sense of Government was expressed upon them, I do not 
think that any proceedings ought now to be adopted against 
him, but that the whole ease should be submitted to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors for their decision, I 

think, however, that Mr. 0 should be removed to some 

other district, whenever it can be conveniently done ; for, after 
what has happened in Guntoor, no advantage can be expected 
his continuance in that district. The opinion of Govern- 
ment on the explanations of his conduct regarding the loan 
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and the legacy, and on his proceedings as Magistrate against 
the widow, should he communicated to him without delay. 
He should not he permitted to suppose that the silence 
of Government has resulted from any approval of his mea- 
sures, or that these measures are not yet likely to draw upon 
him the displeasure of the Honourable Court of Directors. 
It would have been better if Government had not been pre- 
vented by the long intervals in the proceedings regarding 
Guntoor from, doing at once themselves all that was necessary 
for vindicating the character of their administration ; for it 
is of the utmost importance to maintain the public character 
of our servants, as without it all regulations must be in vain. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT., 



12t}i November, 1822. 

Case referred The 4tli charge is — ‘That the late Collector and magistrate 
prAio4 "did borrow money from the late Venkata Gonda Eao, in 
‘ violation of his public daty/ 

the Commissioners and the Sadr Adalat acquit Mr. 0-™ — 

taken upoii tMs charge, of any violation of his public duty. The Com- 
thoTitioswho missioners observe ‘ that Section II., Eegulation XIX., 1802/ 
a. prohibits only the lending ‘of money to zemind&s.’ The 

Sadr Ad£at observe that there was no personal communication 

respecting the loan between Mr. 0- and the zemind&, and 

‘that the loan cannot be said to have been contracted by the 
‘ defendant, he not having known at the time wdio lent the 
‘ money, and there being no entry in Gonda Eao’s accounts 
‘ to the debit or credit of Mr. 0 

Collector I caunot subscribo to this opinion. I must maintain that 

guilty of a 

hrmch of his {he loaii was contracted by the defendant ; for if the money 
had been got from a soucar, or merchant, it would still have 
been liable to the objection of being a loan from an inhabitant 
paying revenue to Government. But I may go further, and 
maintain that the defendant did actually contract the loan 
with the zemindar ; for he must have known that there was no 
other person at Guntoor who could or would lend the sum 

required. Janikaramana, Mr. 0 ’s servant, to whom the 

Company’s bonds with Mr. 0 ’s blank endorsements w^ere 

given to sell, says, that ‘ there was no one then to be found 
‘ at Guntoor to buy those bonds, and that as there had been 
‘friendship for a long time between Eaja Malraz Venkata, 
^ ‘ Gonda Eao and witness, he took the bonds to him,’ Gonda 
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Eao declined bnying them, but received them in pledge and 

lent the money. Although Mr. 0-'^ deposited bonds to the 

amount of the money received, and paid the full interest, 

I cannot but consider the transaction as a breach of his 
revenue oath. The words, of the oath are — ^ Will not demand, 

^ take, or accept, &c,, from any person paying or liable to pay 
^ any tribute, rent, or tax to, or for the use of the said united 
^ Company, any sum of money or other valuable thing by way 
* of gift, present, or othenvise ; ’ and though he did not actually 
receive any gift or present, he received accommodation, .and 
accommodation is a valuable thing ; for it is always worth as 
much as would be given in order to obtain it, and the sum of 
money here received does certainly come within the meaning 
of the word othmvise. The fact of there being no entry in 
Mr. 0— ’s name in Gonda Eao's accounts proves only that 
the loan w^as not considered as an ordinary one. Gonda Eao 
refused at first to receive any interest, and I have no doubt 
that he wuuld have advanced the money without any de|)osit 
whatever, and never have called for either principal or interest, 
and thought himself fortunate in having laid the Collector 
under an obligation. I believe that Mr. 0 — own account 
of the matter is perfectly correct, ^ that a very unexpected call 
^ on me induced my taking the money only until I could make 
^ arrangements for drawing the amount from my agents.’ I 
believe that there ^vas no corrupt motive ; but we are not to 
consider the motive only, but also, whether the act itself was 
not contrary to public duty and injurious to the character of 
the revenue administration of the country ; and this is the more 

necessary, as higher authorities than Mr. 0 seem to think 

that acts which, if permitted, must produce these bad con- 
sequences, may be justified by the absence of a corrupt motive. 

I acquit Mr. 0 fully in every j)art of the charges against 

him of any corrupt motive whatever ; but still I think that his 
conduct has been so improper as to disqualify him from ever 
being employed as Collector of Guntoor. I see in him no want 
of principle, but a great want of perception as to what con- 
stitutes propiuety and impropriety in the conduct of a public 
officer. I am not surprised, therefore, that labouring under 
this defect, he should consider himself as perfectly blameless ; 
but I have been both surprised and concerned to find that 
both the Commissioners and the Sadr Adalat concur in this 
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sentiment, and seem, if possible, to liave a better opinion of 
0-“ — ’s conduct than Mmself. 

SiTie^cy^ The Commissioners, in speaking of the bequest of 10,000 
pagodas to Itiishna Eao, observe that ^ he or any other 
‘gentleman possessing ordinary feelings of generosity would 
‘ have spurned the idea of seeking security from undeserved 
‘imputation at the expense of depriving an inferior fellow- 
‘ servant of a handsome provision for life.’ This is language 
more suitable to inferior servants defending their malprac- 
tices, than to men in the . high office of Commissioners. The 
Sadr Adalat, in speaking of the same transaction, say, 

‘ That the permitting of the bequest to be made is certainly 
‘ proved, but we do not see how the defendant w^as bound or 
‘ could be induced to prevent it, and that they cannot do 
‘ otherwise than come to a decided conclusion that the 
‘ money was bequeathed from a feeling of friendship and 
‘ esteem.’ 

Mistaken Tlie Coiumissioners, in speaking of the 14,000 rupees 

otHheS borrowed by Mr. 0 , say that ‘ if the borrowing of money 

KoiSJ-f" ‘from a zemindar under any circumstance be held to be a 
saiAdfilt. ‘violation of public duty,’ Section II., Eegulation XIX., 1802, 
ought to be amended, as it ‘ prohibits only the lending of money 
‘ to zemindars, and hence well-meaning and unsuspicious per- 
^ sons may (the senior Commissioner apprehends) be led to 
‘ infer that there can be no harm in borrowing.’ The Sadr 
Adalat, in speaking of this transaction, declare that it does 
not appear to them ‘to have been any violation of his public 
‘duty or of propriety.’ The Judges, in delivering these 
opinions, seem to have been misled by their w* ant of 
experience in revenue affairs preventing them from per- 
ceiving the mischievous effects which Avould result from per- 
mitting Collectors to borrow, and their servants to receive, 
legacies from zemindars ; otherwise it is impossible that they 
could have pronounced such acts to be no violation of public 
duty or of propriety. 

Necessity of I think, notwithstanding what has been said by the Com- 
a high moral missioucrs, that we have many Collectors who would not 

tone on the t n • t i • 

have spurned the idea oi preventing a princijpal native 
ooicf^of revenue servant from receiving from a zemindar of liis Col- 
lectorate a handsome provision for life, and that we have 
many who would neither borrow nor receive themselves, nor 
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permit their servants to do so. It is degrading the Collector 
to call him the fellow-servant of the native revenue officers 
whom he appoints and dismisses, and to speak of him as if 
he ought to have a fellow-feeling with them, and ought not to 
stand in the way of their good fortune. He is not their 
fellow-servant, hut their master ; and it is his duty to stand 
in the way of their good fortune whenever it comes in such a 
shape as to be likely to affect his own character or that of the 
Government. We cannot safely permit in revenue adminis- 
tration what we cannot publicly avow. What would be the 
effect of a public declaration that Collectors might borrow and 
their native servants receive legacies and donations from 
zemindars and others, i^rovided the motive were private 
friendship and not corruption ? It would in a very short 
time produce universal corruption and embezzlement, and 
lower both the revenue and the character of Government and 
all its officers. A public officer is not to be held blameless, 
merely because he does not come within the breach of the 
law : one holding the high office of Judge or Collector ought 
to be guided rather by a high sense of character and propriety 
than by the fear of the law. He ought to feel that the Eegu- 
lation which prohibits lending, virtually prohibits borrowing ; 
because the object was to prevent extortion and corruption, 
though lending only was prohibited, as usurious loans were in 
former times the great sources of the evil to be remedied. He 
ought to have no money dealings whatever with any native 
under his authority, and he ought by every means in his 
power to prevent his native servants from having any such 
dealings, or from receiving any legacies or donations from 
any zemindar or inhabitant residing within his jurisdiction. 

In a former Minute, dated 28th August, 1821, 1 stated that 
I was induced by the long time which had elapsed since the 

sense of Government had been expressed upon Mr. 0 ’s 

conduct, not to proceed further against him; but I recom- 
mended that he should as soon as convenient be removed 
from Guntoor to another district, and that the whole case 
should be submitted to the Honourable the Court of Directors 
for their decision. Had I taken up the matter on my first 
arrival in this country, in June, 1820, I would have proposed, 
not his trial, but his immediate removal from office ; but 
having overlooked it in the hurry of other affairs, and being 
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The charac- 
ter of the 
Government 
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Government 
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also unwilling to revise or deviate from the course followed by 
our predecessors at this Board, who appeared to have been 
satisfied with passing censure, I thought it best to- refer 
the subject to the Honourable Court of Directors. As, how- 
ever, orders were in the mean time received from the Honour- 
able Court for instituting proceedings into Mr. 0 ~’s conduct, 

I regarded them as sufficient authority for us to act, without 
the necessity of strictly adhering to the intentions of the 
former Board. I therefore began by doing what I thought 
should have been done at an earlier period, namely, recom- 
mending the removal of Mr. 0-^ — — from the office of Collector, 
His removal was preferred to his suspension, because it would 
leave no ground for alleging, as had been done on a former 
occasion, that the acting Collector had an interest in estab- 
lishing the misconduct of the suspended one, and because 
I thought that, whatever might be the result of the trial, 
he ought not to be restored. He has now been acquitted 
by his judges, and had they also found that the legacy and 
the loan were disproved, he would have been entitled to 
restoration. But as both these facts remain uncontradicted, 
and have been made known to every person in Guntoor by the 
long public trial which has taken place, to restore him would 
be to proclaim to the inhabitants of that district that his 
conduct in borrowing money himself, and in permitting his 
servant to receive a legacy from a zemindar, was authorized 
by Government. 

Mr, 0 - states in his defence that his character can only 

be cleared by his restoration ; but Government must look to 
its own character as well as Ms, and take care not to lower it 
in the eyes of the people by appearing to sanction, in the 
remotest degree, in its public officers, acts so contrary to the 
right administration of the country. Government always can 
and ought to judge for itself, whether a public servant is fit 
for a particular office or not. It does not require for this 
purpose the decision of any court, Mr. 0— receives a loan 
from a zemindar, and he is present and permits one public 
servant to write a will bequeathing a legacy to another by the 
same zemindar. His judges regard these acts as no violation 
of public duty or even of propriety. Could I concur in this 
opinion, I would propose his restoration, but as I do not, 
I must withhold my assent to such a measure. 
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Mr. 0 lias been most fully acquitted of tlie conspiracy 

and corruption charged against him, and he may, therefore, 
be employed in any other district than Guntoor, when an 
opportunity offers ; but until he abandons his present 
opinions respecting the priyileges of revenue servants in 
receiving legacies, I should be unwilling to recommend his 
being employed as a Collector. 
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OFFICE OF EEYENUE AND JUDICB.L SECEETAET. 


23rd January, 1824, 

Under all Governments it is advantageous to the community 
that public offices be paid in some degree in proportion to 
their rank and utility. It ivas upon this ground that I for- 
merly proposed an amelioration of the allowances of Collectors, 
and it is upon this ground that I now think it advisable 
that we should recommend to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors an addition to the salary of one of the Secretaries to 
Government. 

There is hardly an officer under the Government whose 
salary, with regard to the importance of his duties, is so 
inadequate as that of the Secretary to Government in the 
Judicial and Eevenue Departments. The salary of the Chief 
Secretary is about wdiat it ought to be in comparison with that 
of the heads of the principal dejiartments. The salary of the 
Military Secretary is on a moderate scale, but it is sufficient, 
as it would be regarded as an ample remuneration by any 
military officer who might hereafter he appointed to the office. 
That of the Secretary in the Public Department requires no 
increase. Of all these offices, that of the Judicial and Eevenue 
Secretary alone appears to me not to have been placed on the 
level to which it is entitled from its great utility and its 
extensive and complicated duties. This inattention to its 
importance seems to have arisen from various causes : to 
its having in 1800, as well as the offices of the other Secre- 
taries to Government, been entrusted to young men of only 
six years' standing, who could not by law" draw a high salary ; 
to the field of our practical revenue knowledge having been 
very limited until after 1799 ; to our judicial establishments 
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having been only begun in 1802 and not been finished until 
1806 ; and to 'the subordinate Secretaries having during that 
period, and for some years afterwards, been considered as mere 
deputies of the Chief Secretary, by whom all the important 
business of each of their offices was performed. This practice, 
however, as far at least as regards the Judicial and Eevenue 
Secretary, has unavoidably ceased for many years past. The 
business of his department has since then greatly increased, 
and is growing every day, and is now too extensive and diffi- 
cult to be taken up casually by the Chief Secretary, or by any 
person but himself, and he alone must discharge the whole of 
its arduous duties. When there was less business to be done, 
and when the office was of less consequence, it w^as regarded 
merely as a step to something higher, and the salary was 
therefore no serious objection. It was usually held by young 
men, who soon left it for something better. This practice 
might not then have been attended with much inconvenience ; 
but from the change of circumstances it could not now be 
admitted without great detriment to public service. It is 
absolutely necessary to the efficient discharge of the business 
of the department that the Judicial and Eevenue Secretary 
should not be liable to frequent change, but should remain 
long in office ; but tins cannot be expected while his own 
interest is perpetually urging him to quit it, wdien his own 
salary is below that of almost every Collector of a permanently 
settled district, below that of every Collector of an unsettled 
district and of eve3y Zillah Judge. The situation ought always 
to he filled by one of the most experienced and able men in 
the service; for if its duties are properly discharged, it is 
inferior in usefulness to none under the Government. It 
requires knowiedge of the most minute details and of the most 
important affairs of the State ; of the customs and local insti- 
tutions of the country ; of the condition of the people ; of the 
defects and advantages of the different modes in which taxes 
are distributed and levied; of our judicial regulations, and of 
their operation in protecting the persons and property of the 
inhabitants. All these matters, it is true, are under the more 
immediate management of the Sadr Adalat and the Board of 
Eevenue. But all their statements and reports come under 
the review of the Secretary, and he should be able to ascertain 
from them how far the general system of internal administra- 
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tiqn is well or ill conducted ; in what particulars the proceed- 
ings of the local officers have been praiseworthy" or blamable ; 
and in what our rules and regulations appear to be well or ill 
adapted to their ends ; and, by bringing this information 
before Government, enable it the more easily to discover and 
correct whatever is defective. These are the duties of the Judi- 
cial and Eevenue Secretary. They can be performed only by a 
man who combines talents with knowledge and great applica- 
tion to business ; but the services of such a man cannot be 
secured in the Secretary’s office unless their remuneration be 
made equal to what they would receive in any other, and upon 
this principle I think that the salary ought not to be less than 
that of the Second Member of the Board of Eevenue. 

I have not looked to what the salary w-as, or to what it now 
is, because the great importance of the office was not 'suffi- 
ciently Imown when it w^as fixed, and it is only by the 
standard of its importance that it ought to be regulated. 
There can be no doubt that men wdll always be found 
ready to accept the office upon its present salary. But such 
men, though they may be able to execute with diligence and 
regularity all its ordinary and inferior duties, will be incapable 
of discharging properly its higher and more difficult duties. 
It is impossible that the business of the .State can be efficiently 
carried on, unless the office of the Judicial and Eevenue Secre- 
tary be held by a competent man ; and I therefore earnestly 
recommend that, in order to make it a desirable object for 
such a man, its salary be rendered adequate to the rank wdiich it 
holds among the most important offices under the Government. 

Mr. Hill, the present Secretary, was appointed in 1812, 
and though but young in the service, he w^as, I believe, better 
qualified for the office than any civil servant of any longer 
experience, who was not already better provided for. His 
talents, which ought to have promoted him, have rather stood 
in the way of his advancement, by rendering him too useful at 
the Presidency to be sent away from it. I w^ould gladly have 
promoted him to a more lucrative office in the provinces, but 
I felt, that it was too late for him to enter upon a new line of 
service, and that I could not easily supply his place. . I would 
therefore venture respectfully to express my hope that the 
Honourable Court will, in the event of its sanctioning the pro- 
posed increase of salary, authorize it to take place from this date. 


ABSENCE OF THE aOTEENOE FEOM THE 
PEESIDENOY. 



Stli May, 1821. 

I BEG to inform the Board that it is my intention to 
proceed to Bangalore and to be absent from the Presidency 
for three or four weeks. Domestic considerations form the 
immediate inducement for my going, but it will afford me the 
opportunity of inquiring into the state of the districts through 
which I pass, and of ascertaining what parts of the present 
system of administration may be attended with inconvenience 
or admit of improvement. 

The Honourable the Court of Directors have observed as 
follows in their letter of the 10th of February, 1807 : ^ "We 
^consider it highly proper that our respective Governors 
^should occasionally visit the out* stations and districts under 
their respective authorities, in order to obtain, by personal 
^communication with the public officers on the spot, all the 
^circumstances peculiar to each district.’ The personal in- 
siDection recommended by the Honourable Court is advan- 
tageous at all times, but more particularly at present, when 
the decennial leases are expiring, and wdien several modifi- 
cations of the revenue and judicial system have been adopted 
by the Board. 

My absence will be short, and I shall be within such easy 
reach all the time, that I do not apprehend that any incon-' 
venience is likely to arise from it in the despatch of public 
business at the Presidency. 

It is provided by the Act of the 89 and 40 George III., 
chap. 79, that when the Governor shall be absent from 
council ‘ the senior Member for the time being, who shall be 
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‘present at the eonncil so assembled, shall preside at such 
‘ council.’ I therefore propose that on my departm-e from the 
Presidency a notification be published that the office of Yice- 
President in Council has devolved upon His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, and that the afiah's of the Grovernment 
vdll continue to be conducted in the name of the Governor, 
■who is everywhere to be obeyed as such.* 


* The arrangement proposed in the 
foregoing Minute, that the Commander- 
in-ohief should hold the office of Vice- 
Ppsident in Council during the absence 
ot the Goyernor from the Presidencj, 
’would seem to have been opposed, at 
all events, to the spirit of 33 George 
III. cap. 52, section 30, whereby the 
Commander-in-chief was excluded 
frojn succeeding to a vacancy in the 
office of Governor, ‘when no provi- 


‘sional or other successor was on the 
‘spot to supply such vacancy but, 
whatever may have been the law at 
the time when Mimro wrote, it has 
been made clep by the Indian Comi- 
cils Act of 1S61, section 34, tliat in 
the particular case referred to, viz. 
the temporary absence of a Governor 
froin the meetings of Council, ‘the 
‘senior civil ordinary Member of 
‘ Council present is to preside.’ 
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THE PEINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD EEGULATE THE 
GEANT OF SPECIAL EEWAEDS TO PUBLIC 
SEEVANTS. 



80th March, 1821. 

Gbants of villages are, by the cnstom of the country, the 
proper reward of the higher class of native officers for 
eminent services in the political, military, or civil depart- 
ments. They are conferred on this class either for some 
particular distinguished service, or for long and able services 
as the principal officer in some important department. They 
are also conferred on individuals even of the humblest rank, 
who may have performed some extraordinary exploit, or 
rendered some essential benefit to the State. - But to none of 
these classes does the iietitioner belong. His rank is obscure, 
and in an office so very subordinate as that of valdl of the 
Body-guard, he could have done nothing of any consequence for 
the public. It does not appear that he has ever distinguished 
himself by any extraordinary service, or that he has any 
other titles to favour than those of zeal, integrity, and ability 
in the discharge of the duties of an humble office. 

I shall always be ready to support the claims of dis- 
tinguished exploits, and of important services, to public 
honours and rewards, because by doing so we keep alive the 
zeal and emulation of our native servants and strengthen 
their attachment to our government. But our rewards will 
certainly not produce these desirable eflects if we bestow them 
for services so common as only to be described by the general 
term of good character. I am persuaded that we shall always 
have among our native servants a sufficient number entitled by 
meritorious actions and important services to receive all the 
provision that can be conveniently spared for this purpose, 
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and the more Hberal we are therefore in rewarding services of 
httle importance, the less able we shall be to distinguish in a 
suitable manner those of a higher order. 

^ In fixing the reward to he allowed to any individual for 
services, it has been usual to measure the amount by his 
official pay and to keep it in general within that standard, 
ine rule is a good one, and is the safest guide for our con- 
duct ; for the pay of our native officers in the different depart 
ments of the service shows at least the relative importance 
attached to their several employments. This rule is, however 
departed from in extraordinary instances where persons of 
the lowest rank, for the discovery of a conspiracy or some 
other sipal service, have obtained pensions exceeding those 
of the highest rank. In all other cases some regard should 
be had to the pay of the individual, whether it be five rupees 
or five hundred. 


INEXPEDIENCY OF SUBDIVIDING PENSIONS 
GEANTED BY GOVEENMENT. 



29th September, 182 J, 

I CONSIDER the whole of the pensions to be still held, as 
they were at first granted, liable to resumption whenever 
Government please. As long as they are continued, no 
further subdivision should be made; but the whole of each 
pension should go to the nearest heir alone, and he should be 
left perfectly free to make such provision as he may think 
proper for the rest of the family. No sooner was Hussain 
Ali Khan dead, than the Chief and Council of Masulipatam, in 
1771, in their anxiety to protect all the members of his family, 
made a minute partition of the pension, allotting the share 
each individual was to receive, and that which was to be set 
apart for marriages, repairs of houses, and other purposes. 
Had the whole pension, or whatever part of it Government 
thought proper to continue, been granted in the name of the 
eldest son, Eustamjah, and his brothers and relations been 
left to depend on his bounty, he- would have provided for 
them in the best way he could. They would have respected 
him as the head of the family, and the time of Government 
would not have been occupied "in hearing complaints and 
settling allowances which ought to be matters of domestic 
arrangement. In all grants by Government, whether of land 
ox money, there should he no division. The thing granted 
should go entire to one heir. By this means we shall main- 
tain many respectable families in the country, who will be 
regarded as monuments of the Company’s bounty, and will 
encourage others to endeavour by equally meritorious services 
to obtain similar rewards. If, instead of this, we permit a 
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division of the grant, there will, after one generation, he no 
respectable heads of families scattered over the country as 
memorials of the Company’s bounty, but a crowd of needy 
litigious claimants, contending for their several shares of a 
dismembered property. Whenever G-overnment make a 
division of a pension among the members of a family, they 
attempt to do that for which they are not at all qualified, 
I do not believe that they ever yet made a division which was 
satisfactory to all the claimants concerned, and if they could 
even make such a division, it would be productive of the 
worst effects. It would greatly extend the evil, which already 
exists, of the members of large families living in idleness and 
in great misery on portions of pensions much smaller than 
the wages of a common labourer, in place of going in quest 
of employment, which they would do if the pension went only 
to the head of the family. It would keep alive petty intrigues 
bet'ween the different claimants and our native servants, 
whenever a dmsion was to be made, and it would increase the 
numbers of these petitions which have of late years occupied 
so much of the time of Government, which ought to have 
been devoted to more important matters. 


DANGEE OF A FEEE PEESS IN INDIA. 



12tli April, 1822. 

A GREAT deal lias of late been said, both in tliis country 
and in England, regarding tlie liberty of the Indian press ; 
and although nothing has occurred to bring the question 
regularly before the Board, yet as I think it one on which, 
according to the decision which may be given, the preservation 
of our dominion in India may depend, and as it appears to 
me desirable that the Honourable Court of Directors should 
be in possession of the sentiments of this Government at as 
early a period as possible, I deem it my duty to call the 
attention of the Board to the subject. 

I cannot view the question of a free press in this country 
without feeling that the tenure with which we hold our power, 
never has been and never can be the liberties of the people. 
I therefore consider it as essential to the tranquillity of the 
country and the maintenance of our Government, that all the 
present restrictions should be continued. Were the people all 
our owm countrymen, I -would prefer the utmost freedom of the 
press, but as they are, nothing could be more dangerous than 
such freedom. In place of spreading useful Imo-wledge among 
the people, and tending to their better Government, it "would 
generate insubordination, insurrection, and anarchy. 

Those -who speak of the press being free in this country, 
have looked at only one part of the subject. They have 
looked no farther than to Englishmen, and to the press as a 
monopoly in their hands for the amusement or benefit of their 
countrymen. They have not looked to its freedom among the 
natives, to be by them employed for whatever they also may 
consider to be for their own benefit and that of their country- 
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men. A free press and the dominion of strangers are things 
which are quite incompatible, and which cannot long exist 
together. For what is the first duty of a free press ? It is to 
deliver the country from a foreign yoke, and to sacrifice to this 
one great object every meaner consideration ; and if we make 
the press really free to the natives as well as to Europeans, it 
must inevitably lead to this result. We might wish that the 
press should be used to convey moral and religious instruction 
to the natives, and that its efforts should go no further. They 
might be satisfied with this for a time, but would soon learn 
to apply it to political purposes, to comi^are their own situa- 
tion and ours, and to overthrow our power. 

The advocates of a free press seek, they say, the improve- 
ment of our system of Indian government, and of the minds 
and the condition of the natives ; but these desirable ends are, 
I am convinced, quite unattainable by the means they propose. 
There are two important points which should always be kept 
in view in our administration of affairs here. The first is, that 
our sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest possible 
period ; the second is, that whenever we are obliged to resign 
it, we should leave the natives so far improved from their 
connection with us as to be capable of maintaining a free, or 
at least a regular government, among themselves. If these 
objects can ever be accomplished, it can only be under a 
restricted press. A free one, so far from facilitating, would 
render their attainment utterly impracticable ; for by attempt- 
ing to precipitate improvement it would frustrate all the 
benefits which might have been derived from a more cautions 
and temperate proceeding. 

In the present state of India, the good to be expected from 
a free press is trifling and uncertain, but the mischief is 
incalculable, and as to the proprietor of newspapers the latter 
is the more profitable of the two, it will generally have the 
preference. There is no public in India to be guided or 
instructed by a free press. The whole of the European 
society is composed of civil and military officers belonging 
to the King’s and the Honourable Company’s service, with 
a small proportion of merchants and shopkeepers. There 
are but few among them who have not access to the news- 
papers and periodical publications of Europe, or who require 
the aid of political information from an Indian newspaper. 
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The restraint on the press is very limited. It extends Eestnctions 
only to attacks on the character of Government and its very few.** 
officers, and on the religion of the. natives. On all other 
points it is free. The removal of these restrictions could be 
of advantage to none but the proprietors of newspapers. It 
is their business to sell their papers, and they must fill them 
with such articles as are most likely to answer this purpose. 

Nothing in a newspaper excites so much interest as strictures 
on the conduct of Government or its officers; hut this is 
more peculiarly the case in India, where, from the smallness 
of the European society, almost aU. the individuals composing 
it are known to each other, and almost every European may 
be said to be a public officer. The newspaper which censures 
most freely public men and measures, and which is most 
personal in its attacks, will have the greatest sale. 

The law, it may be supposed, would be able to correct any 
violent abuse of the liberty of the press; but this would not 
be the case. The petty jury are shojikeepers and mechamcs, 
a class not holding in this country the same station as 
.in England— a class by themselves, not mixing with the 
merchants or the civil and military servants, insignificant 
in number, and having no weight in the community. They 
will never, however differently the judge may think, find a 
libel in a newspaper against a public officer. Even if the 
jury could act without bias, the agitation arising from such 
trials in a small society would far outweigh any advantage 
they could produce. The editors of newspapers, therefore, 
if only restrained by the law of libel, might fearlessly 
calumniate the character of public officers, and misrepresent 
and stigmatize the conduct of Government; they would be 
urged by the powerful incentive of self-interest to follow this 
course, and they would be the only part of the European 
population which conld derive any advantage from a free 
: .press. . . 

Every military officer who was dissatisfied with his im- Freedom of 
mediate superior, with the Commander-in-chief, or with the granted 
decision of a court-martial, would traduce them in the news- confhuHi t.> 
paper. Every civil servant who thought his services were 
neglected or not sufficiently acknowledged by the head of 
the department in which he was employed, or by Govern- 
ment, would libel them. Every attempt to restrain them by “ 
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recourse to a jury would end in defeat, ridicule, and disgrace, 
and all proper respect for the authority of Government would 
be gradually destroyed. The evil of the decline -of authority 
would he sufficiently great, even if it went no further than 
the European community; but it will not stop there. It will 
extend to the natives; and whenever this happens, the question 
will not be, whether or not a few proprietors of newspapers 
are to be emiched and the European community to be amused 
by the liberty of the press, but whether our dominion in India 
is to stand or fall. "We cannot have a monopoly of the free- 
dom of the press. We cannot confine it to Europeans only. 
There is no device or continuance by which this can be done, 
and if it be made really free, it must in time produce nearly 
the same consequences here which it does everywhere else. 
It must spread among the people the principles of liberty, 
and stimulate them to expel the strangers who rule over them 
and to establish a national government. 

Were we sure that the press would act only through the 
masses of the people after the great body of them should 
have imbibed the sphit of freedom, the danger would be seen 
at a distance, and there would be ample time to guard against 
it ; but from our peculiar situation in this country this is not 
wdiat would take place, for the danger would come upon us 
from our native army, not from the people. In countries not 
under a foreign government, the spirit of freedom usually 
grows up with the gradual progress of early education and 
Imowledge among the body of the people : this is its natural 
origin, and were it to arise in this way in this country while 
under om* rule, its com’se would be quiet and uniform, un- 
attended by any sudden commotion ; and the change in the. 
character and opinions of the people might be met by suitable 
changes in the form of our government. But we cannot 
with any reason expect this silent and tranquil revolution; 
for, owing to the unnatural state m which India wall be placed 
under a foreign government with a free press and a native 
army, the spirit of independence will spring up in this army 
long before it is ever thought of among the people. The 
army will not wait for the slow operation of the instruction 
of the people and the growth of liberty among them, but will 
hasten to execute their own measures for the overthrow of 
the Government and the recovery of their national indepen- 
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dence, wMch they will soon learn from the press it is their 
duty to accomplish. 

The high opinion entertained of ns by the natives, and the 
deference and respect for authority which have hitherto pre- 
vailed among ourselves, have been the main cause of our 
success in this country; but when these |3rincip]es shall be 
shaken or swept away by a free press, encouraged by our 
juries to become a licentious one, the change will soon reach 
and pervade the whole native army. The native troops are 
the only body of natives who are always mixed with the Euro- 
peans, and they ■will therefore be the first to learn the doctrines 
circulated among them by the newspapers ; for as these 
doctrines will become the frequent subject of discussion 
among the European officers, it will not be long before they are 
known to the native officers and troops. These men will prob- 
ably not trouble themselves much about distinctions regarding 
the rights of the people and forms of government, but they 
will learn from what they hear, to consider what immediately 
concerns themselves, and for which they require but little 
prompting. They will learn to compare their own low allow- 
ances and humble rank with those of their European officers, 
to examine the ground on which the wide difference rests, to 
estimate their own strength and resources, and to believe that it 
is their duty to shake off' a foreign yoke, and to secure for them- 
selves the honours and emoluments which their country yields. 
If the press be free, they must immediately learn all this and 
much more. Their assemblage in garrisons and cantonments 
will render it easy for them to consult together regarding their 
plans. They will have no great difficulty in finding leaders 
-qualified to direct them. Their patience, their habits of 
discipline, and their experience in war will hold out the fairest 
prospect of success, . They will be stimulated by the love of 
power and independence, and by ambition and . avarice to 
carry their designs to execution. The attempt would no 
doubt be dangerous, but where the contest -was for so rich a 
stake, they would not be deterred by the danger. They might 
fail in their first attempt, but even then failure would not, as 
under a national government, confirm our power, but shake 
it to its foundation. The military insubordination, wdiich 
is occasioned by some partial or temporary cause, may be 
removed; but that which arises from a change in the 
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character of the troops, -urging them to systematic opposi- 
tion, cannot be subdued. We should never again recover 
our present ascendency. All confidence in them would be 
destroyed, but they would persevere in their designs until they 
were finally successful, and after a sanguinary civil war, or 
rather, after passing through a series of insurrections and 
massacres, we should be compelled to abandon the country. 

We might endeavour to secure ourselves by augmenting 
our European establishment. This might, at great addi- 
tional expense, avert the evil for a time; but no increase of 
Europeans could long protract the existence of our dominion. 
In such a contest we are not to expect any aid from the people. 
The native army would be joined by all that numerous and 
active class of men formerly belonging to the revenue and police 
departments who are now unemployed, and by many now 
in office who look for higher situations, and by means of these 
men they would easily render themselves masters of the open 
country and of its revenue. The great mass of the people would 
remain quiet. The merchants and shopkeepers, from having 
found facilities given to the trade which they never before 
experienced, might wish us success ; but they would do no 
more. The heads of villages, who have at their disposal the 
most warlike part of tfieir inhabitants, would be more likely to 
join their countrymen than to support our cause. They have, 
it is true, when under their native rulers, often shown a strong 
desire to be transferred to our dominion ; but this feeling 
arose from temporary causes, the immediate pressure of a 
weak and rapacious government, and the hope of bettering 
themselves by a change. But they have now tried our govern- 
ment, and found that, though they are protected in their 
persons and proj)erty, they have lost many of the emoluments 
which they derived from a lax revenue system under their 
native chiefs, and have also lost much of their former authority 
and consideration among the inhabitants by the establishment 
of our judicial courts and European Magistrates and Collectors. 
The hope of recovering their former rank and influence would 
therefore render a great part of them well disposed to favour 
any plan for our overthrow. We delude ourselves if we believe 
that gratitude for the protection they have received, or attach- 
ment to our government, would induce any considerable body 
of the people to side with us in a struggle with the native 
army. 
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I do not apprehend any immediate danger from the press. 

It would require many years , before it could produce much taut, is m- ' 

± 1- -»-% I 1 in 1 ^ t T evitable if 

enect ou onr native army. But tnousn the danger he distant, the press be- 

, . 1 ” o ? conies free. 

it IS not the less certain, and will inevitahly overtake us if the 
press become free. The liberty of the press and a foreign yoke 
are already stated to be quite incompatible : we cannot leave 
it free with any regard to our own safety. We cannot restrain 
it by trial by a jury, because, from the nature of juries in this 
country, public oificers can never be tried by their peers. No 
jury will ever give a verdict against the publisher of any libel 
upon them, however gross it may be. The press must be 
restrained either by a censor, or by the power of sending home 
at once the publisher of any libellous or inflammatory paper 
at the responsibility of Government, without the Supreme 
Court having authority, on any plea whatever, to detain him 
for a single day. 

Such restrictions as those proposed will not hinder the frogi-cssof 
progress of knowledge among the natives, but rather insure 
it, by leaving it to follow its natural course, and protecting it 
against military violence and anarchy. Its natural course is 
not the circulation of newspapers and pamphlets among the 
natives immediately connected with Europeans, but education the press, 
gradually spreading among the body of the peoq>le, and dif- 
fusing moral and religious instruction through every class of 
the community. The desire of independence and of governing : 

themselves, which in every country follows the progress of 
knowledge, ought to spring up and become general among the 
people before it reaches the army ; and there can be no doubt 
that it will become general in India, if we do not prevent it by 
ill-judged precipitation in seeking to effect in a few years 
changes which must be the work of generations. By mild and 
equitable government, by promoting the dissemination of 
useful books among the natives without attacking their 
religions, by protecting their own numerous schools, by en- 
couraging by honorary or pecuniary marks of distinction those 
where the best system of education prevails, by occasional 
allowances from the public revenue to such as stand in need 
of this aid ; and, above all, by making it worth the while of 
the natives to cultivate their minds, by giving them a greater 
share in the civil administration of the country, and holding 
out the prospect of fllling places of rank and emolument as 
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inducements to tlie attainment of knowledge, we shall by 
degrees banish superstition, and introduce among the natives 
of India all the enlightened opinions and doctrines which 
prevail in our own country. 

If we take a contrary course — ^if we, for the sole benefit of a 
few European editors of newspapers, permit a licentious press 
to undermine among the natives all respect for the European 
character and authority, we shall scatter the seeds of dis- 
content among our native troops, and never be secure from 
insurrection. It is not necessary for this iDurpose that they 
should be more intelligent than they are at present, or should 
have acquired any knowledge of the rights of men or nations. 
All that is necessary is that they should have lost their present 
high respect for their officers and the European character ; 
and, whenever this happens, they will rise against us, not for 
the sake of obtaining the liberty of their country, but of 
obtaining povrer and plunder. We are trying an experiment 
never yet tried in the world, — maintaining a foreign dominion 
by means of a native army, and teaching that army, through 
a free press,, that they ought to expel us and deliver their 
country. As far as Europeans only, whether in or out of the 
service, are concerned, the freedom or restriction of the press 
could do little good or harm, and would hardly deserve any 
serious attention. It is only as regards the natives that the 
press can be viewed with apprehension, and it is only when it 
comes to agitate our native army that its terrible effects will 
be felt. Many people, both in this country and in England, 
will probably go on admiring the efforts of the Indian press, 
and fondly anticipating the rapid extension of knowledge 
among the natives, while a tremendous revolution, originating 
in this very press, is preparing, which will, by the premature 
and violent overthrow of our power, disappoint all these 
hopes, and throw India back into a state more hopeless of 
improvement than when we first found her. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief has brought to 
the notice of the Board an anonymous letter in the Hindu- 
stani language, throTO into the lines of the cantonment 
at Arcot on the night of the 12th of March, urging the 
troops to murder their Em:opean officers, and promising them 
double pay. This letter was brought in the morning by the 
subahdar-major of the 6th regiment of native cavalry to 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Foulis, the senior officer present in the 
cantonment. I received a Hindustani letter by the post 
some weeks ago, addressed to myself, complaining of the con- 
dition of the native army, their depressed situation and low 
allow^ances, and exhorting me to do something for their relief. 
Such letters have been occasionally circulated since our first 
conquests from Mysore in 1792. I do not notice them now 
from any belief that they are likely at present to shake the 
fidelity of our sepoys, but in order to show the motives by 
which they will probably be instigated to sedition whenever 
their character shall be changed. But though I consider the 
danger as still very distant, I think that we cannot be too 
early in taking measures to avert it. And I trust that the 
Honourable the Court of Directors will view the question of 
the press in India as one of the most important that ever 
came before them, and the establishment of such an engine, 
unless under the most absolute control of their governments, 
as dangerous in the highest degree to the existence of the 
British power in this country. 


The following is a translation of the second of the 
Hindustani letters referred to in the foregoing Minute 

, Governor Sahib Bahadur, judge of merit, nourisher of the sepoys, high in 
station, health ! 

After very many respects and salaams the case is this. From 
your coming with the aippointment of Governor to Madras, all we 
sepoys and others and poor people were much rejoiced, as we supposed 
you to be one who understands worth, and who is a nourisher of the 
sepoys and of the poor. But now, from the counsels of some worthless 
and bad sirdars,* and from some of your own acts, it appears that perhaps 
in a short time all the sepoys of the whole army will suffer much distress 
from you, and become sad and displeased. You know well the nature 
of the labour and distress of the sepoys. There is no such labour in any 
other profession. You well know how the sepoys, leaving their fathers 
and mothers, their wives and children and friends, have accompanied the 
white sirdars from country to country. If there were not sepoys, there 
would be no rest for any one on the earth. But none of the white sirdd-rs 
think of the worth of the sepoys. Has the whole country been gained to 
the Company by the aid of the sepoys, or by tjie means of a few civil 
sirddrs? Look, and weigh this well in your mind. If very great dis- 

* Sirdar — properly sarddr — a chief, a head man. Here the word is applied 
to European officials. 
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tinction is conferred by the white sirddrs on black people, bravery is 
rewarded by a jemaddr or snbahd^rship, or at the utmost by a palankeen ; 
and now Rs. 25 have been granted to the subahdjtr-majors ; and all the 
rest of the Gompany^s wealth, and the large montlily allowances amounting 
to tliousands of pagodas, and all the offices great and small, are the share 
of the white sirdars ; and to black people there is nothing but labour, and 
in all the army of your sepoys there is not two or three persons who have 
two hundred pagodas a month. If all the labour that we have undergone 
for a year, had been performed in the service of a Moghul Government, we 
should certainly have been rewarded with honour, respect, better pay, 
and all other things ; and in your durbar we have not the smallest 
dignity or honour. If we subahd^rs and jemaddrs make a salaam to 
a white sird^ir, it is difficult for him to make a return ; and the civil 
sirdars are such whoresons, what do they care about us, or what salaam 
do they make ! If we sepoys gain a country with the sword, then these 
whoreson cowardly civil sirddrs come to that country, rule over it, and in 
a short time fill their coffers with money and go to Europe ; and if a 
sepoy labour all his life, he is not five cowries the better for it. When 
it w’as heard that you were coming out as Governor, all the sepoys, subah- 
dars, and jemadars were very glad, and still are very glad. Supposing 
you to be a sirddr who understood worth, we had great hopes that 
you would certainly have rewarded us, and give us honour. That is 
all gone. Old people, invalid sepoys, jemadars, and suhalidd.rs have been 
forcibly pensioned, and a few sepoys have been forcibly discharged. This 
is excellent justice, and owing to the invalid pension the sepoys serve 
all over the country, and the Company’s Government is strengthened; 
and if ever the invalid pension shall cease, it will be very hard to maintain 
order in the Company’s Government. If it be in your mind to do 
something for the benefit or advantage of the Company, it is better to 
do it in that which shall cause no loss or distress to sepoys and poor 
people ; and to distress poor people in order to benefit the Company, what 
name is there in this! To vex and distress the sepoys and the poor men 
was in the mind of former sirddrs. If it had not been, much good might 
have been done for the Company. The pay of the civil sirdars is 
very heavy and their service very small, and these sirddrs sleep much, 
and enjoy much ease. To reduce their pay would be nothing wonderful. 
What is the use of so many Collectors and so many Zillaii Courts ? For 
the "Whole country three or four Collectors and three or four Ziliah 
Courts are enough. If in this "^'ay reduction be made, it will certainly be 
great for the Company’s advantage, and also for your name ; and from 
harassing poor people what name will you get? In the time of the 
Nawab Wallajah, tahsilddrs collected all the revenue of the country, and 
justice was administered by black people. Then good order and justice 
prevailed in the country. At present, by means of these Collectors and 
Zillah Courts, what additional revenue is there collected, and wffiat better 
justice is there in the country ? None. And now from these Collectors 
and these Zillah Courts the whole country has become ruined. There is 
no order in the country, and lying and theft and bribery have become great. 

Cultivation is not properly made in the country. The ryots are 
become very proud. The ryots are not treated right in the country ; and 
when also the Collectors and sirdars of the Zillah Courts, and the dubash 
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people, and these writers, are happy and strong in the enjoyment of their 
bribes, and from these people great loss is suffered by the Company, what 
loss is there to the Company from the sepoys ? A single Collector's peon 
has an authority and greatness in the country which cannot be expressed. 
That peon does not fight like a sepoy. If after serving a short time he 
dies, his family gets pay. If a sepoy carrying a load like an ass serves 
with sirdd,rs twenty years, and should he ever die from fatigue, his family 
does not get a single cowrie of pay. If at any time you mention the 
purport of this paper to civil or military sirddrs, they will, according 
to their respective capacities, explain it in opposition to the paper, so as to 
secure their own allowances and please you. You are a wise man, and 
must hear all and act according to your own judgment. We thought 
that you and General Malcolm were men knowing the worth of sepoys. 
You should therefore make some exertion in favour of the sepoys, subah- 
d^rs, jemadars, etc. It will be for your name. If not, your pleasure is 
ours also. There is a God. 

This iDGtition is from the principal sepoys and others of your army. 
If any person translate this paper, let Mm not add or take away, but 
translate it properly and give it to the Governor. If he translate it 
wrong, the wrath of God and of the people be upon him, and his head 
to the gallows; and the cures of the college and of Collectors have two 
hundred pagodas monthly pay, and some writers sixty or seventy pagodas, 
and these people have imtm villages. What sword have they drawn, and 
why is such great pay given to those people, and the sepoys not re- 
warded ? What subahddrs and jemadars have two hundred pagodas 
a month? In yoiir durklr there is labour and grief, and little ease. 
Governor Sahib ! make some little arrangement in favour of the sepoys, 
in order that your name may remain bright on the earth, and your 
fortune and honour be prolonged and bappy ; since after you die nothing 
can be done. 
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INTEEFEEENCE OF EUEOPEAN OFFICIALS IN THE 
CONYEESION OF NATmSS. 


IStli November, 1822. 

Had I been at the Presidency ^hen the correspondence 
between the Collector and Snb-Collector of Ballari regard- 
ing the conversion of natives w^as received, I should have lost 
no time in recording my sentiments upon it. I perused the 
papers when on my late circuit ; and having again carefully 
examined them since my return, I am sorry to say that I 

think it will be advisable to employ Mr. in some other 

way than his present situation. Mr. transmitted a 

report, dated the 15th June, upon the settlement of his 
district to Mr. Campbell, the Collector. Everything in this 
report is highly commendable, excepting those jiassages in 
which he speaks of the character of the natives, and of his 
having distributed books among them. Pie evinces strong 
prejudices against them, and deplores the ignorance of the 
ryots, and their uncouth speech, which he observes must 
for ever prevent much direct communication betw^een them 
and the European authorities. He speaks as if these 
defects w^ere jieculiar to India, and as if all the farmers and 
labourers of England were well educated and spoke a pure 
dialect. He says that the natives received readily the books 
wdiich he had brought for distribution, from which he infers 
that they are not insensible to the advantages of knowledge. 
He observes that a public schoolmaster is nowhere a corpo- 
rate village officer, and that this must have arisen from, priest- 
craft being jealous of the propagation of knowledge among 
the people. I see no reason to impute the schoolmaster not 
being a corporate officer to priestcraft. There is no restrie- 



j tion upon scliools. They are left to the fancy of the people ; 
and every village may have as many as it pleases. Mr. 

;; CampheU was directed to acquaint Mr. - that he was not 

! to interfere with native schools, and to call upon him to 

I , state what were the’ books which he had distributed. Mr. 

I Campbell, in fonvarding Mr. ’s reply to this communi- 

i cation, observes, that he has not confined himself to the 

I information requked, but has ^ indulged himself in a formal 

i ' and most unprovoked attack upon the religion of the people ; 

^ and has ihaced upon record, within the reach of many of 
I * them, sentiments highly offensive to their tenderest preju- 
! ^ dices.’ 

Mr. says that the books distributed were Canarese TheSui>coi- 

j versions of parts of the New Testament, and of tracts in the scripumfof 
■; same language on moral and religious subjects. They were 
distributed to the reddies (potails), curnums, merchants, and 
i ryots, -with whom he had intercourse. A few were also dis- 

I tributed among the servants of his own and the district 

; cutcherries. Sometimes, he observes, they were sought with a 

^ degree of eagerness. They were never pressed on those who 

received them ; his own cutcherry certainly promoted rather 
: than discouraged the distribution of them. He then proceeds 

to state with seriousness his former doubts on certain points 
i of faith, his subsequent conversion, and his exposition of 

i various texts. He ought to know that these are matters which 

do not belong to a cutcherry, and that they concern only him- 
i self, and ought not to enter into the official correspondence of 

i revenue officers. He says it did not appear to him that the 

circulation of books in the mode which he adopted, militated in 
the smallest degree either against the letter or the spirit of the 
orders of the Government; that he employed no official influence, 
no coercion, no compulsory measures ; that he usually explained 
in a few words the general nature of the contents of the books ; 

; that he left the acceptance of them to the people themselves, 

; and that they were sometimes sought with eagerness. Ho 

requests to know how far Government wish that public servants 
‘ should contribute their endeavours to the diffusion of general, 

^ moral, and religious instruction among the natives.’ He says 
that 'in anything affecting his situation,’ he would not de- 
liberately do what the Collector disapproved ; that he thought 
« himself at liberty to use his discretion in distributing books, 
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and that ‘ he has not yet seen anything to lead hnn to suppose 
‘that so long as obnoxious interference -with the religious 
‘ oihnions and practices of the natives is carefully avoided, the 
‘ Government -would wish to restrict him in its exercise,’ and 
he concludes by earnestly desiring that his observations, 
together with the appendix containing the passages in scrip- 
ture to which they refer, may be recorded. 

aexpe- It is sufficiently manifest from Mr. ’s o-wn plain 

oSi“ and candid statement, that his zeal disqualifies him from 
teing” ^ judging calmly, either of the natm'e of his own interference or 

exerted in „ . i i i _ . 

suck matters. 01 its proDable conseqneiicGS* I agree entirely with the Col- 
lector that ‘ he cannot, while he holds his appointment, diyest 
‘ himself of strong official influence,’ and that to obtrude his 
opinion on his ' public servants, or on the reddies, cimiums, 

' merchants, and ryots assembled around him on official biisi- 
^ness,’ was manifestly converting his official character into 
that of a missionary. Mr. in fact did all that a mis- 

sionary could have done. He employed his owm and the 
district cutcherries in the work, and he himself both distributed 
and explained. If he had been a missionary, what more could 
he have done ? He could not have done so much. He could 
not have assembled the inhabitants, or employed the cutcherries 
in distributing moral and religious tracts. No person could 
have done this but a civil servant, and in Harpanhalli and 
Ballari none could have done it but him, yet he cannot in this 
discover official interference. He did not, it is true, use any 
direct compulsion. That would most probably have caused 
an explosion, which would instantly have roused him from his 
delusion. But he did and will continue to rise, unlmown to 
himself, something very like compulsion, open interfereiiee, 
official agency, the hope of favour, the fear of displeasure. 
The people, he says, ' could have no difficulty in distinguishing 
^ between a matter of authority and of option.’ There can be 
no real freedom of choice, -where official authority is interested 
deeply and exerted openly. A very few of the people might 
possibly have distinguished between authority and option, hut 
the great body of them would have been more likely to believe 
that he acted by authority, and that what he w^as then doing, 
was only preparatory to some general measure of conversion. 

theXS-cof promises to be guided by the orders of Govern- 

iectoroftke mcut in Ms conduct to the natives, but I fear that he is too 
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much under the dominion of his own fancies to be controlled true prin- 
by any legitimate authority. He has already shown by his 
declining compliance with the directions of his immediate 
superior, Mr. Camj)bell, how little he regards subordination 
when o^Dposed to what he believes to be his higher duties. 

He appeals to Goyernment, and while he professes his 
readiness to conform to their decision, he desires that his 
opinions regarding the natives may stand or fall ^ according 
as they are supported or contradicted by the word of God,’ 
as contained in certain passages of scripture forming the 
appendix to his letter. This is an extraordinary kind of 
appeal. He employs his official authority for missionary 
purposes, and when he is told by his superior that he is 
wrong, he justifies his acts by quotation from scripture, and 
by election, a doctrine which has occasioned so much con- 
troversy, and he leaves it to he inferred that Government 
must either adopt his views, or act contrary to divine authority. 

A person who can, as a Sub-Collector and Magistrate, bring 
forward such matters for discussion, and seriously desire that 
they may be placed on record and examined by Government, 
is not in a frame of mind to be restrained within the proper 
limits of his duty by any official rules. It never was intended 
to employ Collectors and Magistrates as teachers of morality 
and religion, and of course no rules have been framed for 
their guidance in such pursuits. Every man who has 
common sense, knows that they are contrary to his duty, and 
that no safe rule can be laid down but absolute prohibition. 

We cannot allow Mr. or any other public officer to act 

as a missionary, merely because he supposes that he abstains 
from ‘^obnoxious interference.’ Every man has a different 
Oi)inion regarding the obnoxious limits, and each would fix 
them differently according to the standard of Ms own zeal. 

It is the declared intention, both of the legislature and of xon-inter- 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, that the people of 
India should be permitted to eiiioy their ancient laws and natives, the 
institutions, and should be protected against all interference of 
public officers with their religion. This system is the wisest Government, 
that could be adopted, whether. with regard to the tranquillity 
of the country, the security of the revenue, or the improve- 
ment or conversion of the natives. Mr. ’s is the worst. It 

is dangerous to the peace of the country and the prosperity of 
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tlie revenuej and is even, as a measure of eonyersioHj calculated 
to defeat liis own designs. If I were asked if there would be 
any danger from leaying him at Ballari, I could not possibly 
affirm that there would : there might or might not ; but if any 
mischief arose, it would be no excuse for us to say that it was 
so unlikely that it could not hawe been expected, for we had 
had ample warning, and ought to have provided against it. 

In every country, but especially in this, where the rulers 
are so few and of a different race from the people, it is the 
most dangerous of all things to tamper with religious feelings. 
They may lie apparently dormant, and when we are in 
unsuspecting security, they may burst forth in the most 
tremendous manner, as at Vellore. They may be set in 
motion by the slightest casual incident, and do more mischief 
in one year than all the labours of missionary Collectors would 
repair in a hundred. Should they produce any partial dis- 
turbance which is quickly put dowui, even in this case the evil 
w^ould be lasting. Distrust w^ould be raised betw^een the 
people and the Government, \Yhich would never entirely 
subside, and the district in which it happened, would never be 
so safe as before. The agency of Collectors and magistrates 
as religious instructors can effect no possible good. It may 
for a moment raise the hopes of a few sanguine men, but it 
will end in disturbance and failure ; and instead of forwarding, 
will greatly retard every chance of ultimate success. But 
besides these evils, it would also produce an injurious effect on 
the administration of the revenue. Designing men of bad 
characters would soon surround the Collector, and would, by 
encouraging his hopes, and appearing to enter warmly into 
his viewy's, soon supplant the more able and less pliant servants 
of his cutcherry. They would gradually contrive to fill uj) every 
subordinate office with their adherents, whom they reported to 
be favourable to the cause of conversion ; and the revenue, 
between the incapacity and dishonesty of such men, would be 
diminished both by mismanagement and embezzlement. The 
employment by the Collector of men as his confidential 
servants, merely on account of their supporting his plans of 
conversion, would create suspicion and discontent among the. 
inhabitants ; and this spirit might easily be excited to acts of 
outrage, either by men who were alarmed for their religion, 
or by men who had no fears for it, but were actuated solely by 
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the hope of forcing the revenue servants out of office and 

succeeding them. It is evident from Mr. ’s own statement 

of the eagerness with which the books were sought by the 
ryots and other inhabitants, how ready he is to believe what 
he wishes, and how well prepared to be deceived by designing 
natives. He considers the acceptance of the books by the 
natives, who probably took them merely to, flatter him, or to 
avoid- giving him offence, as signs of an impression made on 
their minds. He never seems to have asked himself why he 
should have been so much more successful than the regular 
missionaries. Had he been a private individual, his eyes 
would have been opened. 

If we authorize one Sub-Collector to act as a missionary, 
or in aid of conversion, we must authorize all. If we find it 
difficult to keep them within the line of their civil duties, how 
could we possibly in those of a religious nature restrain them 
by any rule? How could we control them in distant provinces? 
The remoteness of their situation, and their solitude among 
the natives, would naturally tend to increase their enthusiasm, 
and every one would have a different opinion and act differ- 
ently from another, according as his imagination was more or 
less heated. The best way for a Collector to instruct the 
natives, is to set them an example in his own conduct, to try 
to settle their disputes with each other and to prevent their 
going to law, to hear patiently all their complaints against 
himself and his servants, and in bad seasons to afford them 
aU the relief in his power, and, if he can do nothing more, to 
give them at least good words. Whatever change it may be 
desirable to produce upon the character of the natives, may he 
effected by much safer and surer means than official inter- 
ference with their religion. Eegular missionaries are sent out * 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors and by different 
European Governments. These men visit every part of the 
country, and pursue their labours without the smallest hin- 
drance; and as they have no power, they are well received 
everywhere. In order to dispose the natives to receive oui’ 
instruction and adopt our opinions, we must first gain their 
attachment and confidence, and this can only be accomplished 

* By ^^sent out,” Munro meant India witliont a license from the Court 
licensed/* As the law then stood, • of Birecfcors. 
no European could reside in British 
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by a pure admimstration of justice, by moderate assessment, 
respect for tlieir customs, and general good government. 

I have said more upon tins subject than it may at first 
sight appear to require, but though it has been brought for- 
ward by the conduct of a single individual, it is a question of 
the most important concern to the welfare of the people and 
the security of the State, and deserves the most serious con- 
sideration. I am fully convinced that official interference 
with the religion of the natives will deteriorate the revenue 
and excite discontent and disturbance ; and that it will effec- 
tually defeat the attainment of the very object for which it is 
exercised. And as I am also satisfied that to permit the con- 
tinuance of such interference, would be to hazard the safety of 
our dominion for the sake of supporting the experiments of a 
few visionary men, I recommend that it be prohibited. I 
regret extremely that it should be necessary to pass any cen- 
sure upon Mr. . I selected him for his present situation 

from having had an opportunity of seeing, when he was 
employed here, that his assiduity and knowledge of the native 
languages rendered him well qualified for the office of Sub- 
Collector. I trust that he may still be usefully employed in 
the public service in other quarters ; but he has put it out of 
the power of Government to let him remain at Ballari. He 
was not satisfied with confining his attack upon the religion 
of the natives to a private communication to the Collector, 
but he has, by placing it upon record, made it public. To 
continue him now, would be to sanction his conduct and to 
proclaim the design of Government to support it. No declara- 
tion, nothing but his removal, can effectually do away with 
this impression among the people. 


TEEMS ON WHICH GEANTS OF LAND EEYENUE 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. 



16th December, 1823. 

The Court of DEectors are aTorse to grants of land in per- Tisageoftho 
petuity, and I entirely agree with them, because such grants are oppos^ to 
contrary to the usage of the country, and are in many respects 
objectionable. In this country, under the native governments, 
all gi’ants whatever are resumable at pleasure. Official grants 
are permanent while the office continues, but not always in 
the same family. Grants for religious and charitable pur- 
poses to individuals or bodies of men, though often granted 
for ever, or while the sun and moon endure, were frequently 
resumed at short intervals. Grants of jagii’s or inam lands 
from favour or affection, or as iward for services, were scarcely 
ever perpetual. It was rare that any term was specified, and 
never one or more lives ; but it made usually little difference 
whether the grant was for no particular period or perpetual. 

The altamgha perpetual grant was as liable to resumption 
as any common grant containing no specification of time. 

It was resumed because it was too large, or because the 
reigning Bovereign disliked the adherents of his predecessor 
and wished to reward his own at their expense, and for various 
other causes. There was no rule for the continuance of grants, 
but his pleasure. They might be resumed in two or three 
years, or they might be continued during two, three, or more 
lives, but where they escaped so long, it was never without a 
revision and renewal. I believe that the term of three lives is 
a longer period than grants for services were generally per- 
mitted by the native princes to run, and it is only on that . 
account that I agree to a specification of time unknown in 
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native grants. As we must keep our cowles or engagements, 
we must take care not to make them too long. 

I do not object to the perpetual enjoyment of the fruit of 
his own labour by the grantee or jagirdar: on the contrary, 
I think that he and every man ought to have it; not, however, 
under a particular eowle, but under the general regulations of 
Government, by a fixed and moderate land-rent. But what 
has been proposed by the Board of Eevenue to be given to the 
jagirdar, is not so much a grant for the fruit of his own 
industry, as for that of the industry of others, and for giving 
for ever what is called a pension on the land revenue. If, for 
instance, we give him, at a nominal quit-rent, a village which 
now pays a revenue of Es. 2000, and has besides uncultivated 
land rated at Es. 3000 annual revenue ; if at the end of three 
lives the occupant or proprietary ryots should have cultivated 
Es. 1000, in addition to their former Es. 2000, of land, and the 
jagirdar Es. 1000, making a total of Es. 4000 in cultiva- 
tion — if we then, as proposed by the Board of Eevenue, con- 
tinue to give him the village at the original revenue of 
Es. 2000, we give him the Es. 1000 arising from the addi- 
tional land cultivated by the ryots, as a perpetual pension, 
and the Es. 1000 cultivated by himself, as a landed estate 
without purchase, and entirely exempted from pubhe rent. 

This is not, as supposed, similar to the ease of a man who 
improves his estate being allowed to enjoy the profit without 
any additional assessment, because the whole of the revenue 
is paid by the occupant ryots ; the jagirdar pays none, nor 
ever paid any. 

In this country all land is separately assessed or liable to 
assessment. But it is only that portion which is cultivated, 
which pays revenue to Government. In the above village, 
rated at Es. 5000, the revenue was only Es. 2000, because 
land rated at Es. 8000 was uncultivated. Had the whole 
been cultivated, the village would have paid Es. 6000. It is 
worth this without any improvement. It merely requires to be 
cultivated in the ordinary way. There can, therefore, be no 
claim for improvement, when none has been made. But were 
the jagirdar to improve and make the portion of land culti- 
vated by himself, and originally assessed at Es. 1000, worth 
Es. 2000 or 3000, he would be entitled to all the surplus 
beyond the original Es. 1000 as the reward of his improvement. 
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A -idllage having no waste land ought never to he given in a vniage 
j^gir; because as the jagirdar would have no land of his own, waste land 
lie would endeayour to get possession of some of that which be given m 
belonged to the ryots^ and there can be no doubt that the ^ ' 

influence cleriyed from his situation would often enable him 
to accomplish his purpose by improper means. The j%ir 
ought to be given in villages having waste land. The jagird& 
will in this case, by the help of the exemption from the pay- 
ment of revenue during two or three lives, and by the exertion 
of a moderate share of industry, be able in that time to bring 
into cultivation and to improve a considerable quantity of 
■waste land. On the expiration of the third life, when the 
exemption from the paj^ment of revenue ceases, he will con- 
tinue to hold this land at the original assessment imposed 
upon it in its former state, and he will enjoy all increase 
above this standard which it may yield in consequence of his 
improvements, and he will be answerable only for the assess- 
ment on his own land : that of the other lands of the village 
will he collected from the lyots in the same way as before the 
grant of the jagir. 

By this plan every jagirdar will, at the end of the third 
life, he in possession of a landed property more or less 
valuable, according to the skill and industry which may have 
been employed in its improvement, and this is, I think, giving 
them every advantage w^hich they can reasonably expect. 

The natives do not like the limitation to three lives in the Theiimita- 
grant, because their own grants specify no limitation. I to tliree lives 
would be glad to omit it, if it could be done without affecting expedient, 
the conditions of the grant. It could only be done by making 
a regulation that all such grants should terminate in three 
lives, and specifying no term in the grant itself. But until we 
shall have ascertained from experience that this or some other 
mode is less objectionable than that now in force, it will be 
advisable to adhere to it and enter the limitation in the grant. 

Jagirs should be granted only for very meritorious ser- Wrssiiouid 
vices; for services less eminent money pensions are the proper 
reward. All jagir s ought to he for the same period of three services, 
lives : should instances occur in which this may be thought too 
long, it would be better rather to lessen the amount than to 
shorten the duration. If the jagirs be brought every year to 
view as a charge against the department, there can be no 
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danger of their being allowed to inerease to an nnreasoxiable 
magnitude. Even if they went on at the rate of 12,500 
X^agodas in twelve years, as noticed by the Honourable Court, 
they could never exceed sixty or at most seventy thousand 
pagodas, which does not appear to me to be too much to 
be given in jagir for distinguished services throughout the 
whole of the extensive provinces under this Presidency. The 
jagir would seldom last above sixty years, because the 
original grantee would be advanced in life before he could 
entitle himself to the grant, and sixty years is hence a long 
term to allow for his life and that of his two successors, and 
sixty or seventy thousand pagodas may therefore be con- 
sidered as a high estimate of the maximum charge. 

I shall now state the points which ought to form the 
outline of the cowle or grant : — 

1st. The grant should be for three lives. 

2nd. It should give the sirk& rights only, and be exclusive 
of all x)rivate rights. 

8rd. After the termination of the third life all exemptions 
of rent in favour of the jagirdar should cease. 

4th. The heir of the jagiidar should then no longer collect 
or be responsible for the revenue of the village; that duty 
should revert to the potail or head of the village. 

5th. The heir of the jagirdar should, however, be entitled to 
retain all private landed property in the village which he may 
have lawfully acquired, and also all sirkar land which he may 
have brought into cultivation or improved, at the same rate of 
assessment as the land may have borne pre^dous to improve- 
ment, or, where no previous assessment may have been made, 
at the rate which may be usual for such unimproved land in 
the neighbourhood. 
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ON THE EUEASIAN POPULATION. 


24tili N’overaber, 1824. 

The proposed allowance to haK-caste wives and children 
of European soldiers is in my opinion highly objectionable. 
The expense will be great beyond what we can foresee, and 
we shall be embarrassed by the accelerated increase of a race 
for whom we cannot provide, and whom we shall have taught 
by indulgence not to provide for themselves. We have now 
for above forty years had in this country a large body of 
European soldiers, and seen its effect on the half-caste popu- 
lation. It has augmented it, but not very materially, nor so 
rapidly as to hinder its finding the means of subsistence with 
the partial aid of charitable institutions. This is its condition 
under our present system. But if we change this system for 
one of giving a permission not only upon marriage, but upon 
the number of children, we shall encourage the production of 
a great and helpless population, and increase a hundredfold 
by our ill-judged humanity the distress it was meant to 
dimmish. If we suppose that a half or a third of the 
European soldiers marry half-caste women, there will he 
in India ten to fifteen thousand wives with their children 
to maintain at the public charge. But this is not all— there 
will in twenty years be several successions, because the 
number of men will be renewed two or three times over 
in twenty years. The whole body of men, by means of 
recruits from Europe, will always be in the full vigour of 
life, adding fresh families to the general mass long before 
the first set are half grown up ; so that in twenty years, in 
place of the wives and families of ten or twelve thousand, we 
shall have those of twenty or thirty thousand men. If the 
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evil stopped here, we should see its extent ; hut this will not be 
the case, for we shall still have upon our hands, after the 
fourteen years, a great proportion of the children who have 
attained that age. It is in vain to say that they must then 
cease to be a charge ; for after having taught them to depend 
upon us for fourteen years, it will not be so easy to shake 
them off. Our indulgence will make their parents neglect the 
means which would otherwise have been taken, of obliging 
them to seek a livelihood at an early age for themselves. 
Though many of the children will, no doubt, be taught to 
do so, a still greater number will remain dependent upon 
us ; and in order to furnish some partial relief, we shall be 
compelled to extend the practice, which has already been too 
far pursued, of forcing them into the public offices and 
various employments connected with the army, to the 
exclusion of better men and the injuiy of the service. 

Question of It may be said, is nothing then to be done for this class of 
|me people ? I aus'wer, nothing more than is done by the aid of 
charitable institutions. It is the best course, not only on the 
score of economy, but also on that of humanity. It is easy 
to appeal to humanity; but it is often the harsh duty of 
Government to resist its call, and never was more so than 
on the present occasion. If we leave the half-caste people 
to themselves, they will go on as they have done for the last 
forty years, increasing slowly, according to their means of sub- 
sistence. They will seek employment as servants, mechanics, 
shopkeepers, and merchants in the towns and villages on the 
sea-coast. Wlien there is no longer room for them there, 
succeeding generations will be forced to look for a subsistence 
as biilloek-men, peons, labourers, and ryots. This is what has 
happened to the descendants of the Portuguese on the west 
coast, and there is no reason why the same thing should not 
happen to the descendants of English soldiers, if it be not 
prevented by imprudent interference. 

^ m ■ 

of ^ already stated my sentiments on the allowance to 
the Eurasian half-caste women and children. The measure would in time 
lead to so much distress, and is altogether so extravagant and 
impolitic, that I should consider myself as wanting in my 
duty if I did not earnestly recommend to the Honourable 
Court not to sanction it in any shape or in any degree, but to 
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reject it entirely. In speaking of the half-caste population, I 
have chiefly spoken of them as depending on ns, not as what 
they would be if left to themselves, but as what they are made 
by our injudicious interference. If we limit our care of them 
to the support of schools, and leave them in everything else 
to their own exertions, they will become a numerous, indus- 
trious, and useful race of men ; but they must expect, like any 
other great population, to have among them every gradation 
of condition, from independence and affluence to poverty and 
hard labour. They are at present, as far as regards the 
means of living, in better circumstances than the people of 
England. Comparing them with an equal number of the 
people of England, there are among them a smaller propor- 
tion subjected to extreme poverty, and a greater who live 
comfortably. This may last while their number is small and 
employment easily found, but it must gradually cease as they 
become numerous, and they must then, like every other great 
community, have their full proportion* of poor. There is no 
cause why they should not by their own exertions become a 
thriving people. They are not at present so well qualified as 
the Hindus for hard labour, but they will gradually acquire 
the habit of labour from necessity ; and they have the advan- 
tage of having fewer prejudices and a better education, and 
this advantage of education will always continue. The 
influence of the superior schools at the Presidency will extend 
to those at a distance, and the acquisition of knowdedge wdll 
no doubt be encouraged both by the aid and example of the 
most respectable part of their own community. 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF lEON WOEKS. 


30tli December, 1824 

prapSlfo? ^ delayed giving nay opinion on the request submitted 

exporting by Heath HI Ms letter of the 27th October last, until I 

for^Sing should have ascertained from a personal communication with 
steel. that gentleman the precise nature of the exclusive privileges 
he required. Having now satisfied myself that there is nothing 
in them which may not with propriety be granted, I have no 
hesitation in recommending Mr. Heath’s plan of establishing 
iron works in the Company’s territories in India. Mr. Heath 
states that the iron ore is of the best quality and in great 
abundance in this country, and that there is great facility in 
raising it; that the samples sent to England by him have been 
declared to be equal to the best foreign iron for making steel ; 
that in England they have never yet been able to manufacture 
iron fit for making steel, but are enthely dependent for that 
article on foreign iron ; that 12,000 tons, the quantity of iron 
imported into England last year, could easily be supplied from 
this country and at a cheaper rate ; that iron works in this 
country would not interfere with the produce of England, 
because English bar iron, which is used here for all purposes 
except steel making, can be sold at from sB12 to £14 jier ton, 
and that it would therefore he more profitable to send Indian 
iron home to contend with Sw^edish and other foreign iron ; 
that it is a national object to supply Britain from her owm 
territory with an article which cannot be produced at home ; 
and that steel made from Indian iron being better than that 
' made from Swedish or Eussian iron, it would be highly 
beneficial to both countries, more especially when Madras has 
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SO few returns to make for articles from Europe, that England 
should be supplied with iron for steel making from India. 

The privileges which Mr. Heath solicits in order to enable 
him to accomplish this object are as follows : — 

1st. An exclusive grant of the right of establishing iron 
works in the Company’s territories in India during the remain- 
ing term of the charter. This grant to extend to the three 
Presidencies, and to prevent the establishment of iron works 
similar to those in Europe by any person, native or European, 
except himself. 

2nd. A lease for the remaining term of the Company's 
charter of the right of cutting fuel on. sirk& waste land, and 
raising ore at such mines as he should erect works at. 

It is not intended that this lease should interfere with any 
rights now possessed by the natives of cutting wood or raising 
ore; but that he should have in common with them the right 
of suppljdng himself with the raw materials rent free, but 
paying the usual duty upon the manufactured jproduce. 

3rd. Authority to rent land which produces the materials 
necessary for his manufacture, such as jungle and iron ore, 
from zemindars, poligars, and other landholders ; but with- 
out prejudice to any right of common which might belong to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood in the ore or jungle. 

This privilege of renting from landholders, though not 
mentioned by Mr. Heath to Government, has been stated to 
me by him as an omission which he wished to be provided 
for. It is a privilege which has occasionally been granted to 
Europeans, and to which in the present instance I see no 
objection. 

Mr. Heath has already gone to a considerable expense in 
this project, and to prosecute it successfully he must embark 
a large capital and relinquish his hopes in the civil service. 
These considerations, however, ought to have no weight, if 
the scheme cannot be supported on public grounds. But as 
it may in my opinion be regarded, not only as a public but as 
a national object, it appears deserving of every encourage- 
ment. I should be adverse to the exclusive privilege now 
solicited, were it to interfere with any established rights on 
the profits of any trade in iron likely to be undertaken. But 
there is no chance of its causing any such interference. The 
richness of the ores of Salem and of other districts has been 
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known alboye tkirty years, witkoiit anytMng hara been done 
to extend their produce ; and unless some adyantage be held 
out to the person who attempts to render them tiseful, they 
will probably at the end of thirty years more be as much 
neglected as now. It is therefore better that there should 
be a monopoly for a time, in order to establish the manu- 
facture successfully on a large scale, than that we should 
refuse this eneomagement and look idly on for an indefinite 
period in the vain hope that some adventurer ^yili establish 
the manufacture without requiring any exclusive privilege. 

I therefore propose that the request of Mr. Heath be 
transmitted to the Honourable Court of Directors, with the 
earnest recommendation of the Board that they will take such 
measures as may be deemed proper for obtaining for Mr,. 
Heath the exclusive privilege which he solicits. 

* The privileges recommended in years, but eventually had to be closed, 
the foregoing Minute were granted to owiug principally to the difficulty of 
Mr. Heath, who formed a company obtaining adequate supplies of fuel, 
and opiened iron works in the districts and certain and continuous supplies ol 
of South Arcot, Salem, and Malabar. cheap native labour. 

The works were in operation for thirty 
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eth April, 1827. 

The appointnient of Mr. Gasamajor to the office of Eesident pimmisiied 
at Mysore seems to present a fit oecasion for revising the Kr&ga- 
loeal administration of Seringapatam, which the great changes 
which the jplace has undergone, have for some time past 
rendered every day more necessary. The great importance of 
Seringapatam, when it fell into our hands, required that its 
civil administration should be vested in a European officer. 

But since that time, from the fall of the Poona State and 
other causes, it has lost almost all its political and military 
importance. It is no longer a principal military station: its 
garrison consists only of a part of a local corps. Its numerous 
population, originally drawn together by its having been the 
seat of Government, has been for many years dispersing itself 
over the country, and the part which is left, is still diminish- 
ing every day from the want of employment and the insalu- 
brity of the climate. 

Under these circumstances, I am of opinion that the proposal to 
employment ot a eml servant exclusively tor the management gapatamto 
of the civil duties of Seringaxiatam is unnecessary. I think torate of 
that the island of Seringapatam should be annexed to the tiiojuiciaV 
Collectorate of Coimbatore ; that all judicial authority in the entrusted 
island sliould be entrusted to an intelligent native; that his 
jurisdiction should extend over the districts of Kolleg^l and 
Sattiniangalam ; that he should exercise all the powers, civil 
and criminal, of an Assistant Judge, and that his court should 
remain at Seringapatam until it can be conveniently removed 
to Kollogal. 
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Seringapatam itself is extremely tinhealtliy, and we are 
not sure that Kolleg£ is favourable to the European constitu- 
tion. It is therefore desirable for this cause alone, even if 
there were no other, that natives, who are less liable to suffer 
from the climate, should be employed instead of Europeans. 
Should the experiment in the present instance prove success- 
ful, as I am confident it will, the emplojunent of native Judges 
may then, by degrees, be extended to some other remote and 
unhealthy districts, such as Sunda, and in time to every 
place where their services may be useful. 

At present the highest native officers in the Judicial De- 
partment act immediately under the eye of the European 
Judge. The highest native judicial officer, who is entrusted 
to act for himself at a distance from the Judge, is the district 
munsif. But his situation is a very subordinate one. In crimi- 
nal matters he has no jurisdiction, and in civil it is limited to 
suits of five hundred rupees. The district munsifs, by their 
general good conduct, have become a very important part of our 
judicial system. They have fully realized all the expectations 
which were formed of their utility, and the public benefit 
which has resulted from their employment, ought of itself 
to be a sufficient motive for our availing oui’selves of the 
services of natives in a higher judicial station than that of 
district munsif. That office, though no doubt respectable, 
is still very subordinate, and ought to be rather the beginning 
than the limit of native promotion. We ought to look forward 
to a time when natives may be emj)loyed in almost every 
office, however high, and we ought to in’epare them gradually 
for such a change, by entrusting them with higher duties from 
time to time, in proportion as experience may prove their 
being qualified to discharge them. 

The employment of natives in high offices vdll be as much 
for our own advantage as for theirs. It will tend both to the 
economy and efficiency of the administration of public affairs. 
Every time that a native is raised to a higher office than had 
before been filled by any of his countrymen, a new impulse 
will be given to the whole establishment : the hope of attaining 
the higher office will excite emulation among those who hold 
the inferior ones, and improve the whole. But this improve- 
ment will take place in a much greater degree when tlie new 
office is one of a high and independent nature, like that of a 
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judge : the person who is appointed to it will be conscious 
that he enjoys some share in the administration of the affairs 
of his country— he will feel that his own rank and character 
have been elevated by his having been selected for the high 
office which he holds, and his feeling will pervade every class 
of the department to which he belongs. I do not mean to say 
that we are not to expect misconduct in a native judge. We 
shall certainly meet with it in him, as in all classes of public 
servants, and when we do, it must be punished by dismissal ; 
but this ought not to discourage us from continuing the office, 
for I am convinced that the instances of misconduct will 
not be numerous, that they will become rarer every day, and 
that they will weigh nothing in comparison with the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the employment of native 
judges. 

I think that the native judge ought to have all the powers 
of an Assistant Judge, because to give him less would not 
answer the purpose, either of enabling us to withdraw the 
European Judge from Seringapatam, or to make the experi- 
ment of improving the native branch of the Judicial Depart- 
ment by the employment of a native judge ; and because it 
would lead to unnecessary embarrassment and confusion, by 
involving the necessity of creating a new office with judicial 
authority different from that of any other existing judicial 
officer ; whereas by giving him the same power as an 
Assistant Judge, his office wiU differ from that of the As- 
sistant Judge merely in having jurisdiction over a smaller 
territory. 

As the native judge will receive no fees, his pay, in order 
to be suitable to his station and to render his office an object 
of ambition to all native judicial servants, ought not to be 
less than five hundred rupees per month.. 

The selection for the office of native judge should be made 
by the Provincial Court, or by the Sadr Adalat, from among 
the district munsifs or the officers of the courts, according as 
the person best qualified may be found among the one or the 
other. 

It would perhaps be advisable that aU prisoners committed 
for trial by the native judge should be sent to the jail of 
Coimbatore or Salem, because it would greatly extend the 
distance of the circuit and prolong its duration were the Court 
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of Cii'CTiit to visit KoUegAl or Seringapatam. It is, in fact, only 
the icrisoners belonging to Seringapatam who have ever been 
tried anywhere else than at Salem or Coimbatore, and the 
Seringapatam prisoners would be less liable to sickness in 
the jail of either of these places than in their own. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN THE 
PUBLIC SEEVICE. 



31st December, 1824. 

It is strange to observe how many men of very respectable 
talents have seriously recommended the abolition of native, 
and the substitution of European agency to the greatest 
possible extent. I am persuaded that every advance made in 
such a plan would not only render the character of the people 
worse and worse, but our Government more and more in- 
efficient. The preservation of our dominion in this country 
requires that all the higher offices, civil and military, should 
be filled with Europeans ; but all offices that can be held by 
natives without danger to our power, might with advantage be 
left to them. We are arrogant enough to suppose that we can, 
with our limited numbers, do the work of a nation. Had we 
ten times more, we should only do it so much worse. We 
already occupy every office of impo^’tance. Were we to descend 
to those that are more humble, and now filled by natives, 
we should lower our character and not perform the duties so 
well. The natives possess, in as high a degree at least as 
Europeans, all those qualifications which are requisite for the 
discharge of the inferior duties in which they are employed. 
They are in general better accountants, more patient and 
laborious, more intimately acquainted with the state of the 
country and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
and are altogether more efficient men of business. 

Unless we suppose that they are inferior to us in natural 
talent, which there is no reason to believe, it is much more 
likely that they will be duly qualified for their employments 
than Europeans for theirs, because the field of selection is so 
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much greater in the one than in the other. We have a whole 
nation from which to make onr choice of natives ; but in order 
to make choice of Europeans, we have only the small body of 
the Company’s covenanted servants. 

If it be admitted that the natives often act wrongly, it is no 
reason for not , employing them; we shall be oftener wrong 
ourselves. What we do wrong is not noticed, or but seldom 
and slightly: what they do wrong meets with no indulgence. 
We can dismiss them and take better men in their place : we 
must keep the European because we have no other, or per- 
haps none better, and because he must be kept at an expense 
to the public, and be employed some way or other, whatever 
his capacity may be, unless he has been guilty of some gross 
offence. But it is said that all these advantages in favour of 
the employment of the natives are counterbalanced by their 
corruption, and that the only remedy is more Euroxaeans 
with European integrity. The remedy would certainly be a 
very expensive one, and would as certainly fail of success, 
were we weak enough to try it. We have had instances of 
corruption among Europeans, notwithstanding their liberal 
allowances ; but were the numbers of Europeans to be con- 
siderably augmented, and their allowances, as a necessary 
consequence, somewhat reduced, it would be contrary to all 
experience to believe that this corruxDtion would not greatly 
increase, more particularly as Government could not possibly 
exercise any efficient control over the misconduct of so many 
European functionaries in different provinces, where there 
is no public to restrain it. If we are to have corruption, it 
is better that it should he among the natives than among 
ourselves, because the natives will throw the blame of the 
evil upon their countrymen : they will still retain their high 
opinion of our superior integrity, and our character, which is 
one of the strongest supports of our po-wer, will be main- 
tained. No nation ever existed in which corruption was not 
practised to a certain extent by the subordinate officers of 
Government: we cannot expect that Lidia is in this point 
to form an exception. But though w^e cannot eradicate cor- 
ruption, we may so fai’ restrain it as to prevent it from 
causing any serious injury to the public interest. We must 
for this purpose adopt the same means as are usually found 
most efficacious in other countries ; we must treat the natives 
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with courtesy, we must place confidence in them, we must 
render their official situations respectable, and raise them in 
some degree beyond temptation, by making their official 
allowances adequate to the support of their station in society. 

With what grace can we talk of our paternal government, Exclusion of 
if we exclude the natives from every important ofiice, and say, all 'but the 
as we did till very lately, that in a country containing fifteen degSdi^^^to 
millions of inhabitants, no man but a European shall be SdL^cter! 
entrusted with so much authority as to order the punishment 
of a single stroke of a rattan. Such an interference is to 
pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people, for which 
no benefit can ever compensate. There is no instance in the 
world of so humiliating a sentence having ever been passed 
upon any nation. The weak and mistaken humanity which 
is the motive of it, can never be viewed by the natives as any 
just excuse for the disgrace inflicted on them by being pro- 
nounced to be unworthy of trust in deciding on the petty 
offences of their countrymen. We profess to seek their im- 
provement, but propose means the most adverse to success. 

The advocates of improvement do not seem to have perceived 
the great springs on which it depends : they propose to place 
no confidence in the natives, to give them no authority, and 
to exclude them from office as much as possible ; but they are 
ardent in their zeal for enlightening them by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

No conceit more wild and absurd than this w’as ever impvove- 
engendered in the darkest ages ; for what is, in every age and 
every country, the great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge, less, if they 

^ excluded 

but the prospect oi lame, or wealth, or power ? or what is an 

^ -1 ^ share in the 

even the use ol great attainments, ii they are not to be devoted government 

^ . /, 1 of their 

to their noblest j)urpose, the service of the community, by coantiy. 
employing those who possess them, according to their respec- 
tive qualifications, in the various duties of the public adminis- 
tration of the country ? How can we expect that the Hindus 
will be eager in the pursuit of science, unless they have the 
same inducement as in other countries ? If superior acquire- 
ments do not open the road to distinction, it is idle to sup- 
pose that the Hindu would lose his time in seeking them; 
and even if he did so, his proficiency, under the doctrine of 
exclusion from office, would serve no other purpose than to 
show’^ him more clearly the fallen state of himself and his 
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countrymen. He would not study wEat he knew would he 
of no ultimate benefit to himself : he would learn only those 
things which were in demand, and which were likely to be 
useful to him, namely, writing and accounts. might 
be some exceptions, but they would be few. Some few natives 
living at the principal settlements and passing much , of their 
time among Europeans, might, either from a real love of 
literature, from vanity, or some other cause, study their 
books ; and if they made some progress, it would be greatly 
exaggerated, and would be hailed as the dawn of the great 
day of light and science about to be spread all over India. 
But there always has been, and always will be, a few, such 
men among the natives, without making any change in the 
body of the people. Our books alone will do little or nothing : 
dry simple literature will never improve the character of a 
nation. To produce this effect, it must open the road to 
wealth, and honour, amd public employment. Without the 
prospect of such reward, no attainments in science will ever 
raise the character of the people. 

This is true of every nation, as ^vell as of India. It is true 
of our own. Let Britain be subjugated by a foreign power 
to-morrow ; let the people be excluded from all share in the 
Government, from public honours, from every office of high 
trust and emolument, and let them in every situation be con- 
sidered as unw^orthy of trust, and all their knowledge and all 
their literature, sacred and profane, wuuld not save them from 
becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, deceit- 
ful, and dishonest race. 

Even if we could suppose that it practicable, without 
the aid of a single native, to conduct the whole affairs of the 
country, both in the higher and in all the subordinate offices, 

» by means of Europeans, it ought not to be done, because it 
■would be both politically and morally wrong. The great 
number of public offices in which the natives are employed, 
is one of the strongest causes of their attaehinent to our 
government. In proportion as we exclude them from these, 
we lose our hold upon them, and were the exclusion entire, 
we should have their hatred in place of their attachment : 
this feeling would be communicated to the whole population 
and to the native troops, and would excite a spirit of discon- 
tent too powerful for us to subdue or resist. But were it 
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possible that they could submit silently and witbout opposi- 
tion, the ease would be worse ; they would sink in character^ 
they would lose, with the hope of public office and distinction, 
all laudable anibition> and would degenerate into an indolent 
and abject race, incapable of any higher pursuit than the 
mere gratification of their appetites. It would certainly be 
more desirable that we should be expelled from the country 
altogether, than that the result of our system of government 
should be such a debasement of a whole people. This is, to 
be sure, supposing an extreme case, because nobody has ever 
proposed to exclude the natives from the numerous petty 
offices, but only from the more important offices now filled 
by them. But the principle is the same, the difference is only 
in degree ; for in proportion as we exclude them from the 
higher offices and a share in the management of public 
affairs, we lessen their interest in the concerns of the com- 
munity and degrade their character. 

If we make a summary comparison of the advantages and Theadvan- 
disadvantages wdiich have occurred to the natives from our governmenti 
government, the result, I fear, will hardly be so much in its natives of 
favour as it ought to have been. They are more secure from nnaccom- 
the calamities both of foreign war and internal commotions ; dfsal^n- 
their persons and property are more secure from violence ; 
they cannot be wantonly punished, or their property seized, 
by persons in power, and their taxation is on the whole 
lighter. But, on the other hand, they have no share in making 
laws for themselves, little in administering them, except in 
very subordinate offices ; they can rise to no high station, 
civil or military; they are eveiywhere regarded as an inferior 
race, and often rather as vassals or servants than as the 
ancient owners and masters of the country. 

It is not enough that we confer on the natives the benefits Foreign 
of just laws and of moderate taxation, unless we endeavour to mxIstdeprcL 
raise their character ; but under a foreign, government there character!*' 
are so many causes which tend to depress it, that it is not 
easy to prevent it from sinking. It is an old observation, that 
he who loses his liberty, loses half his virtue. This is true 
of nations as well as of individuals. To have no property, 
scarcely degrades more in one case, than in the other to have 
property at the disposal of a foreign government in which 
we have no share. The enslaved nation loses the privileges 
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of a nation, as the slave does those of a freeman : it loses the 
privilege of taxing itself, of making its own laws, uf having 
any share in their administration or in the general govern- 
ment of the country. British India has none of these 
privileges : it has not even that of being ruled by a despot of 
its own ; for to a nation which has lost its liberty, it is still 
a privilege to have its countryman and not a foreigner as its 
ruler. Nations always take a part with their government, 
whether free or despotic, against foreigners. Against an inva- 
sion of foreigners the national character is always engaged, 
and in such a cause the people often contend as strenuously 
in the defence of a despotic, as of a free government. It is 
not the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, but subju- 
gation to a foreign one, that destroys national character and 
extinguishes national spirit. When a people cease to have 
a national character to maintain, they lose the mainspring 
of whatever is laudable both in public and in private life, and 
the jDrivate sinks with the public character. 

Notwith- Though under such obstacles the improvement of character 
Sir must necessarily be slow and difficult, and can never be carried 
to that height which might be possible among an independent 
people, yet we ought not to be discouraged by any difficulty 
from endeavouring, by every means in our power, to raise it as 
far as may be practicable in the existing relative situation of 
this country to Britain. 

Advantages One of the greatest disadvantages of our government in 
of India is its tendency to lower or destroy the higher ranks of 
liyediSder socioty, to bring them all too much to one level, and, by de- 
rramlnts!' piiviug them of their former weight and influence, to render 
them less useful instruments in the internal administration of 
the country. The native government had a class of richer 
gentry, composed of jagirdms and inamd&s, and all the 
higher civil and military officers. These, with the principal 
merchants and ryots, formed a large body, wealthy, or at 
least easy in their circumstances. The jagii-s and inams of 
one prince were often resumed by another, and the civil and 
military officers were liable to frequent removal ; but as they 
were replaced by others, and as new jagirs and inams were 
granted to new claimants, these changes had the effect of con- 
tinually throwing into the comitry a supply of men whose 
wealth enabled them to encourage its cultivation and manu- 
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factiires. These advantages have almost entirely ceased 
under our government. All the civil and military offices of 
any importance are held by Europeans, whose savings go to 
their own country; and the jagirs and inams which are 
resumed, or which lapse to Government, are replaced only in 
a very small degree. We cannot raise the native civil and 
military officers to their former standard and also maintain 
our European establishment, but we can grant j%irs to meri- 
torious native servants more frequently than has been our 
custom ; and we can do what is much more important to the 
country, we can place the whole body of the ryots on a better 
footing with regard to assessment than they ever have been 
before, and we can do • this without any permanent sacrifice 
of revenue, because their labour is productive, and will in time 
repay the remission of rent by increased cultivation. The 
custom of all the sons inheriting equal shares of the father’s 
property was, among all Hindus, a great obstacle to the 
accumulation of wealth ; and among the ryots the high rate of 
assessment was an additional obstacle. Few ryots could ever, 
even in. the course of a long life, acquire much property from 
the produce of their lands ; but many of their leading men or 
heads of villages had, under the native governments, other 
ways of acquiring it. They leagued with the revenue servants 
in underrating the produce and the collections, and as they 
were necessary to them in this work, they received a share of 
the embezzlement. 

Whenever the government dues were paid in kind, the 
facilities for hand were greatest, and the principal ryots have 
therefore, on this account, usually opposed every attempt to 
convert a rent in kind into a money assessment. 

This source of wealth still, no doubt, remains, but in a JJTatives 
very small degree in comparison with what it was under the LSuded 
native governments. We are more exact and rigid in enforcing 
our demands, and it is therefore the more ineuinbent on us can bo em- 
to see that our assessment is so moderate as to be easily sMmtiy 
colleeted, and to enable the people to thrive under it. We preservation 

^ ^ . ot European 

have of late years done something to raise the condition of the coutvoi. 
natives by tlie appointment of the higher judicial and revenue 
officers, and of the munsifs or district judges, wbo have an 
original jurisdiction to the amount of five hundred rupees. We 
may do much to raise it still more hy gradually admitting the 
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natives into more important offices, both in the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, and excluding them from none in -which 
they can be employed consistently with the due preservation 
of European control. 

We should There is one great question to which w^e should look in all 
our arrangements: What is to be their final result on the 
character of the people? Is it to be raised, or is it to be 
SJ^ortht lowered? Are we to be satisfied with merely securing our power 
the people, aud protecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink gradually 
in character lower than at present; or are we to endeavour 
to raise their character, and to render them worthy of filling 
higher situations in the management of their country, and of 
devising plans for its improvement ? It ought undoubtedly to 
be our aim to raise the minds of the natives, and to take care 
that wdienever our connection with India might cease, it did 
not appear that the only fruit of our dominion there, had been 
to leave the people more abject and less able to govern them- 
selves than when we found them. Many different plans may 
be suggested for the improvement of their character, but none 
of them can be successful, unless it be first laid down as a 
main principle of our policy, that the improvement must be 
made. This principle once established, we must trust to time 
and perseverance for realizing the object of it. We have had 
too little experience, and are too little acquainted with the 
natives, to be able to determine without trial what means 
would be most likely to facilitate their improvement. Various 
measures might be suggested, which might all jprobably be 
more or less useful ; but no one appears to me so well calcu- 
lated to insure success as that of endeavouring to give them a 
higher opinion, of themselves, by placing more confidence in 
them, by employing them in important situations, and perhaps 
by rendering them eligible to almost every office under 
Government, It is not necessary at present to define the 
exact limit to winch their eligibility should be carried, but 
there seems to be no reason why they should be excluded from 
any office for which they were qualified, without danger to the 
preservation of our own ascendency. 

We sliould Liberal treatment Jias always been found the most effectual 

couragedt way of alleviating the character of many people, and we may 
or by tbe be sure that it will produce a similar effect on that of the 
o“oai people of India. The change will no doubt be slow ; but that 
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is the very reason why no time should be lost in commencing 
the work. We should not be discouraged by difficulties ; nor, 
because little progress may be made in our own time, abandon 
the enter|)rise as hopeless, and charge upon the obstinacy 
and bigotry of the natives the failure which has been occa- 
sioned solely by our own fickleness, in not pursuing steadily 
the only line of conduct on which any hope of success could 
be reasonably founded. We should make the same allowances 
for the Hindus as , for other nations, and consider how slow 
the progress of improvement has been among the nations of 
Europe, and through what a long course of barbarous ages 
they had to pass before they attained their present state. 

When we compare other countries with England, we usually 
speak of England as she is now — <we scarcely ever think of 
going back beyond the Eeforniation ; and we are apt to regard 
every foreign country as ignorant and uncivilized, whose state 
of government does not in some degree approximate to our 
own, even though it should be higher than our own was at no 
very distant period. 

We should look upon India, not as a temporary possession, we should 
but as one which is to be maintained permanently, until the India as a 
natives shall in some future age have abandoned most of possession, 
their superstitions and prejudices, and become siifficiently 
enlightened to frame a regular government for themselves, 
and to conduct and preserve it. Whenever such a time shall 
arrive, it mil probably be best for both countries that the 
British control over India should be gradually withdrawn. 

That the desirable change here contemplated may in some 
after age be effected in India, there is no cause to despair. 

Such a change was at one time in Britain itself at least as, 
hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how much thei' 
character of nations has always been influenced hy th^t of- 
governments, and that some, once the most cultivated,, have 
sunk into barbarism, while others, formerly the rudest,' have 
attained the highest point of civilization, we shall see no 
reason to doubt that if we pursue steadily the proper measures, 
we shall in time so far improve the character of our Indian 
subjects as to enable them to govern and protect themselves. 
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THE EDUCATION OE THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


Expediency 
of obtaining 
information 
regarding the 
state of 
education in 
the country. 


2nd July, 1822. 

Much has been witten, both in England and in this 
country, about the ignorance of the people of India and the 
means of disseminating knowledge among them. But the 
opinions upon this subject are the mere conjectures of 
individuals, unsupported by any authentic documents, and 
differing so widely from each other as to be entitled to very 
little attention. Our power in this country, and the nature 
of its own municipal institutions, have certainly rendered it 
practicable to collect materials from which a judgment might 
he formed of the state of the mental cultivation of the people. 
We have made geographical and agricultural suiweys of our 
provinces. We have mvestigated their resources and en- 
deavoured to ascertain their poimlation ; but little or nothing 
has been done to learn the state of education. We have no 
record to show the actual state of education throughout the 
country. Partial inquiries have been made hy^ individuals, 
but those have taken place at distant periods and on a small 
scale, and no inference can be drawn from them with regard 
to the country in general. Some districts will not, but others 
probably will, furnish such a record ; and if we get it only 
from two or three, it will answer in some degree for all the 
rest. It cannot be expected to be very accurate, but it will 
at least enable us to form an estimate of the state of instruct 
HatHr|^of tion amoiig the people. The only record which can furnish 
mation to be the information required, is a list of schools in which reading 
and -writing are tanght in each district, showing the numhcr 
of scholars in each and the caste to which they belong. The 
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Collectors should be directed to prepare this document accord- 
ing to the form -^hich accompanies this paper. They should 
he desired to state the names of the books generally read 
at the schools, the time -which scholars usually continue at 
such schools, the monthly or yearly charge to the scholars, 
and -whether any of the schools are endowed by the public, 
and if so, the nature and amount of the fund. When there 
are colleges or other institutions for teaching theology, law, 
astronomy, etc., an account should be giyen of them. These 
sciences are usually taught privately, without fee or reward, 
by indmduals to a few scholars or disciples, but there are 
also some instances in which the native governments have 
granted allowances in money and land for the maintenance 
of the teachers. 

In some districts reading and writing are confined almost state of 

^ education 

entirely to Brahmans and the mercantile class. In some they 
extend to other classes, and are pretty general among the districts, 
potails of Tillages and principal ryots. To the women of 
Brahmans and Hindus in general they are unknown, because 
the knowledge of them is prohibited, and regarded as un- 
becoming of the modesty of the sex and fit only for public 
dancers. But among the women of the Eajbandah and some 
other tribes of Hindus, who seem to haye no prejudice of this 
kind, they are generally taught. 

The prohibition against women learning to read, is pro- Especially 
bably, from yarious causes, much less attended to in some 
districts than in others; and as it is possible that in every 
district a few females may be found in the reading schools, a 
column has been entered for them in the form proposed to be 
sent to the Collector. The mixed and impure castes seldom 
learn to read, but as a few of them do, columns are left for 
them in the form. 

It is not my intention to recommend any interference wesiiouia 
whatever in the native schools. Everything of this kind oursclvGS to 
ought to be carefully avoided, and the people should be left to Rdiotfs by 
manage their schools in their own way. All that we ought to mW- 
do, is to facilitate the operations of these schools by restoring 
any funds that may have been diverted from them, and per- 
haps granting additional ones where it may appear advisable. 

But on this point we shall be better able to judge when we 
receive the information now proposed to be called for. 
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[Enter the other 
Collectorates 
as above.] , 



ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



lOtli March, 182G, 

The Board of Eevenue were directed Iby Goyernment^ on Estimated 

immber of 

the 2nd of July, 1822, to ascertain the number of schools and sebooisand 

, scholars in 

the state of education among the natives m the provinces, Madras 
and with their letter of the 21st February last, they trans- 
mitted the reports on this subject which they had received 
from the several Collectors. From these reports it appears 
that the number of schools and of what are called colleges, in 
the territories under this Presidency, amounts to 12,498, and 
the population to 12,850,941, so that there is one school to 
every 1000 of the population. But as only a very few females 
are taught in schools, we maj^ reckon one school to every 500 
of the population. 

It is remarked by the Board of Eevenue that of a popula- Proportion 
tion of 121- millions there are only 188,000, or one in 67 Smiing 
receiving education. This is true of the whole population, population, 
but not as regards the male part of it, of which the proportion 
educated is much greater than is here estimated; for if we take 
the whole population, as stated in the report, at 12,850,000, 
and deduct one-half for females, the remaining male popula- 
tion will be 6,425,000 ; and if we reckon the male population 
between the ages of five and ten years, which is the period 
which boys in general remain at school, at one-ninth, it will 
give 713,000, which is the number of boys that would be at 
school if all the males above ten years of age were educated ; 
but the number actually attending the school is only 184,110, 
or little more than one-fourth of that number, I have taken 
the interval between five and ten years of age as the term of 
education, because though many boys continue at school until 
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twelve or fourteen, many leave it nncler ten. I am, liowever, 
-inclined to estimate the portion of the male population who 
receive school education to be nearer to one-third than one- 
fourth of the whole, because we have no returns from the 
provinces of the numbers taught at home. In Madras the 
number taught at home is 26,963, or above five times greater 
than that taught in the schools. There is probably some 
error in this number; and though the number privately 
taught in the provinces does certainly not approach this rate, 
it is no doubt considerable, because the practice of boys being- 
taught at home by their relations or private teachers is not 
unfrequent in any part of this country. The proportion 
educated is very different in different classes. In some it is 
nearly the whole ; in others it is hardly one-tenth, 
state of The state of education here exhibited, low as it is compared 

though loW, with that of our own country, is higher than it was in most 
it was ill European countries at no very distant period. It has, no 

of Europe at doubt, been better in earlier times;. but for the last century it 
period/ Main cloGS uot appear to have undergone any other change than 
low state of ^bat ai'ose irom the number of schools diminishing in one 
place and increasing m another, m consequence of the shifting 
of the population from war and other causes. The great 
number of schools has been supposed to contribute to the 
keeping education in the low state, because it does not give a 
sufficient number of scholars to secure the services of able 
teachers. The monthly rate paid by each scholar is from four 
to six or eight annas. Teachers in general do not earn more 
than six or seven rupees monthly, which is not an allowance 
sufficient to induce men properly qualified to follow the pro- 
fession. It may also be said that the general ignorance of 
the teachers themselves is one cause why none of them draw 
together a large body of scholars. But the main causes of the 
low state of education are the little encouragement wdiich it 
receives from there being but little demand for it and the 
poverty of the people. 

Need of a These difficulties may he gradually surmounted. The 

iiist’rnctcd hilidranee which is given to education by the poverty of the 
teachers, p 0 Qpie ^uay in a great degree be removed by the endowment 
of schools throughout the country by Government, and the want 
of encouragement will be remedied by good education being 
rendered more easy and general, and by tile preference which 
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will naturally fee given to ‘ •well-educated men in all pufelic 
offices. No progress, however, can fee made without a body 
of better instructed teachers than we have at present. But 
such a body cannot fee had -vuthout an income sufficient to 
aftbrd a comfortable livelihood to each individual belonging to 
it. A moderate allowance should therefore fee secured to them 
fey Government, sufficient to place them above w^ant : the rest 
should be derived from their own industry. If they are 
superior • both in knowdedge and diligence to the common 
village schoolmasters, scholars will flock to them and augment 
their income. 

What is first wanted, therefore, is a school for educating proposed 
teachers, as proposed by the committee of the Madras School tndnmg 
Book Society in the letter of the 25th October, 1824, which 
accompanied their second report. I think that they should be 
authorized to draw Es. 700 monthly from the treasury for the 
purposes which they have stated, viz. for the payment or 
interest of money employed in building and the salaries of 
teachers 500, and for the expenses of the press 200. 

I would next propose that Government should establish in propo<^ed 
each Collectorate two principal schools, one for Hindus and tL'^pro-^^ 
the other for Mahomedans, and that hereafter, as teachers can 
fee found, the Hindu schools might be augmented so as to 
give one to each tahsildari, or about fifteen to each Col- 
lectorate. We ought to extend to our Mahomedan the same 
advantages of education as to our Hindu subjects, and 
perhaps even in a greater degree, because a greater propor- 
tion of them belonged to the middle and higher classes. But 
as their number is not more than one-twentieth of that of the 
Hindus, it will not fee necessary to give more than one 
Mahomedan school to each Collectorate, except in Ai’cot and a 
few other Collectorates, where the Mahomedan population is 
considerably above the usual standard. 

We have twenty Collectorates. The number of tahsil- Estimated 
daris is liable to change, but it will be sufficient for the 
present purpose to estimate them at fifteen on an average to 
each Collectorate, or three hundred in all. This would, 
according to the plan proposed, give about forty Collectorate 
and three hundred tahsildari schools. The monthly salaries 
of the teachers of the Collectorate schools might on an average 
be fifteen rupees to each, and those of the tahsildari nine 
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rupees to each. These aHowances may appear small; but 
the tahsilclari schoolmaster, who receives nine rupees 
monthly from Government, will get at least as much more 
from his scholars, and, considering all circumstances, his 
situation will probably be better than that of a parish school- 
master in Scotland. 

The total expense of the schools will be as follows 

Madras Scliool Book Society per montli ... Bs. 700 
Oolleotorate scliools, MahomedaB ... 20 at 15 „ 300 

Ditto Hindu 20 at 15 „ 300 

Taiisilduri schools ... 300 at 9„ 2,700 

Per month 4,000 

Per annum 48,000 

The expense This expeiisc will be incurred only by degrees, because it 
gradiiai^anci 'syiU be loiig before a sufficient number of qualified teachers 
able, and will can be obtained. The charges for the Madras School Book 

be amply , 

repaid by the Societv, aiid tliG Gollectorato schools, are all that will pro- 

improire- <u ^ ^ ^ x 

menun the bablv be rvaiitecl before tlie sanction of the Honourable Court 

condition of 

the people, bo leceivcd. The sum for which we ought to request 
their sanction, ought not to be less than half a lakh of rupees* 
None of the endowments in the Collectors’ reports are ap^ 
plicable to the present object. They do not exceed Es. 20,000 
in all, and only a small portion of them are public grants^ 
and this small portion belongs chiefly to teachers of theology^ 
law, and astronomy. Whatever expense Government may 
incur in the education of the people, will be amply repaid by 
the improvement of the country; for the general diffusion of 
knowledge is inseparably follow^ed by more orderly habits, by 
increasing industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by 
exertion to acquire them, and by the growing prosperity of the 
peo]ple. 

A committee It Will he advisable to appoint a committee of public 
iSnmtion instruction in order to superintend the establishing of the 
appoints, public schools, to fix OH the places most proper for them, and 

the books to be used in them ; to ascertain in wiiat manner 
the instruction of the natives maybe best promoted, and to 
report to Government the result of their inquiries on this 
important subject. 

Bapidrmte We must not be too sanguine in expecting any sudden 
expected benefit from the labours of the School Book Society. Their 
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disposition to promote the instruction of the people hy edu- 
cating teachers, will not extend it to more indiyidiials than now 
attend the schools. It can be extended only by means of an 
increased demand for it, and this must arise chiefly from its 
being found to facilitate the acquisition of wealth or rank, and 
from the improvement in the condition of the people render- 
ing a larger portion of them more able to pay for it. But 
though they cannot educate those who do not seek or cannot 
pay for education, they can, by an improved system, give a 
better education to those who do receive it, and by creating 
and encouraging a taste for knowledge, they will indirectly 
contribute to extend it. If we resolve to educate the people, 
if we persevere in our design, and if we do not limit the 
schools to tahsildaris, but increase their number so as to 
allow them for smaller districts, I am confident that success 
wdll ultimately attend our endeavours. But at the same time I 
entirely concur in the opinion expressed in the Fifth Eeport of 
the Calcutta School Book Society, when speaking of the 
progress of the system, that ' its operations must, therefore, 
‘ of necessity be slow ; years must elapse before the rising 
^ generation will exhibit any visible improvement.’ 
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The case of 
a native 
official sus- 
pended by a 
Collector fur 
misconduct. 


Impropriety 
of tlie mode 
in which the 
Collector 
dealt with 
Ills charges. 


PEOPEE MODE OF DEALING WITH CHAEGES 
AGAINST NATIVE OFFICIALS. 


SOtli May, 1826. 

The Board of Eeyeniie, in tlieir proceedings regarding the 
suspension of the head serishtadar, Jivan Bao, by the Col- 
lector of Tinnevelly, haye entered so fully into eyery part of 
the subject, as ^yell with respect to the conduct of the Collector 
as to the nature of the eyidence and the extent to which the 
charges had been proyed, as to render it scarcely necessary for 
the Board to do more than to approve and confirm these pro- 
ceedings. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances attending the 
charges against the serishtadar, is the readiness with which 
the Collector seems to believe them, and the eagerness with 
which he seeks evidence to establish them through the means 
of a person not belonging to the province, and whose dealings 
in it ought to have rendered Ms information liable to the 
strongest suspicion, if not to total disbelief. The Board of 
Eevenue, in speaking of this person, very justly observe that, 

^ if the Collector communicates freely and directly, as he ought 
' to do, with all his servants and the people generally, no exten- 
• sive frauds can long escape his detection, and the gratuitous 
‘interference of such persons as Yengu Mudali wfill therefore 
‘ be as useless as it is dangerous.’ The Collector, in replying 
to the Board of Eevenue, justifies his availing himself of the 
services of Veiigu Mudali by what had formerly occurred in 
Coimbatore, when abuses reached to the greatest height before 
they were brought to light by the servants of the office. The 
Collector is mistaken in supposing that his argument is sup- 
ported by the case of Coimbatore. In that district the 
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abuses were known to everybody but tbe Collector, and were 
not known to Mm, only because he did not communicate 
freely and directly with servants and the people generally. 

The whole of the charges, four in number, are brought unsatisfec- 
forward by persons under the influence of Vengu Mudali, or teAf the 
more properly by Vengu Mudali himself. The Collector states which the 
that he received his first information of the abuses from this emanated, 
man. He describes him as a respectable merchant, and 
considers himself fortunate in meeting with a man who had 
the courage to expose corruption. No respectable merchant 
would have interfered in such matters. It is contrary to all 
experience to find such a man doing so, but it is quite com ‘ 
sistent with the character of an adventurer and of an intriguing 
revenue contractor, to find him turning informer and instigating 
accusation. 

Besides the susj)icious nature of the evidence, there are oenerai 
general grounds for doubting the truth of the charges. No 
sufiicient motive is shownfor the parties giving, or the serish- ciiarges. 
tadar’s receiving the bribes. The two tahsild&s gain nothing 
by paying the serishtadar ; their situation becomes worse and 
worse, and at last they are dismissed without his ever taking ' 
a single step to save them, which it might have been expected 
he would have done where his own safety was so much con- 
nected with theirs. Had he been corrupt, he would not have 
ventured to have taken from such people. Had he taken 
money from others, there would have been numerous charges 
against ’ him from all quarters after his confinement and sus- 
pension. No such charges having been made is a circum- 
stance strongly in favour of his general integrity. 

The Collector appears to have taken a wrong view of the The collector 
question from the beginning, and to have considered it 
between the serishtadar and the tahsildars by whom he was 
accused, instead of one, as it really was, between himself and tutmgpubuc 

proceedings 

the serishtadar. As far as it merely regarded the giver and upon them, 
taker of bribes, it was but of trivial importance ; but as it 
regarded the principal European and native revenue officers 
in the district, it was of the utmost consequence. The Goh 
lector was himself, in fact, both the accuser and the judge, . 
and the person most interested in the issue of the inquiry, 
because on it was to depend whether or not he was to lose the 
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benefit of the assistance of so experienced a servant as the 
serishtadar. He ought, therefore, to have been very cautious 
in believing the charges, and to have satisfied himself by the 
most minute scrutiny that they were welh founded, before he 
instituted any public proceeding upon them. Nothing of this 
kind, as far as can be gathered from the reports before us, 
appears to have been done ; but, on the contrary, the inquiry 
seems to have been hurried on, asif it had been desirable that 
the serishtadar should be found unworthy of his station. The 
charges are supported by dej^ositions, some of which are little 
more than answers to leading questions. There is no cross- 
questioning. There is even, in some cases, where several 
persons were employed between the parties, no examination of 
them as witnesses. In these cases the Collector might easily, 
by carefully examining and questioning the witnesses sepa- 
rately, have ascertained whether the charge was true or false, 
and he ought to have done this privately before he took any 
open steps against the serishtadar ; because, after exposing 
him to a public trial, even if the charges were proved to be 
totally groundless, he could never repair the injury, which, not 
only the character of the serishtadar, but of his own adminis- 
tration, would have suffered. The Collector says that the 
serishtadar was at liberty to have cross-questioned the wit- 
nesses, but that he never sought to do it. This, however, w^as 
not sufficient. The Collector was not trying, as a judge, a case 
between plaintiff and defendant, but was examining whether 
his principal native servant was a proper person to continue 
to hold that office, and he ought therefore to have taken the 
most likely means of establishing this point by cross-question- 
ing himself the witnesses against the serishtadar, as well as 
those in his favour. 

The removal of the serishtadar from his house, and the 
separating him from his family, were acts of great harshness 
and altogether unnecessary. He might with perfect safety 
have been allowed to remain undisturbed : greater extremities 
could hardly have been requisite had he been engaged in a 
conspiracy against the peace of the country. The imposition 
of such an enormous fine as 4000 rupees w^ould have 
been an oppressive measure, even if the charges had been 
proved in the clearest manner; but it becomes infinitely 
more so when we see on how little foundation they rest. 
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Tlie Eegiilation no doubt authorizes the levying double the 
amount of the money corruptly received from the public 
servant who receives it, but a Eegulation cannot in every 
case be carried to its extreme length without the greatest 
injustice. In the present instance, had we been perfectly 
satisfied of the serishtadar’s guilt, I should have thought 
dismissal from office, either without a fine, or with a very 
trifling one, a sufficient punishment. But as I see no proof 
of any one of the charges, I concur in the opinion of the 
Board of Eevenue that the amount levied from Jivan Eao 
should be repaid to him with interest. It were to be wushed 
that he could at the same time be restored to his office, but 
after what has passed there is too much reason to apprehend 
that the Gollector and he would never act cordially together, 
and that the public interests would in consequence suffer 
materially. The Board of Eevenue might, however, be re- 
quested to give this subject their consideration. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in the Collector’s proceed- 
ings than his never appearing to doubt any of the charges, 
and he gives up the third, only because an alibi is proved. He 
seems to have considered himself as surrounded by a com- 
bination formed by the influence of the serishtad& to prevent 
his receiving true information regarding the affairs in his 
district. Vigilance is an excellent quality in a Collector, but 
none is worse than habitual suspicion, because it destroys all 
confidence between him and those wdio act under him, and 
obliges him to trust to designing strangers. The influence of 
Vengu JIudali is strongly shown by the Collector’s own 
letter, where he states that Vengu Mudali requested him to 
continue the tahsildar, Eamaya, in office, and that he employed 
Vengu Mudali’s peons to watch the serishtadar, because he 
could not trust his own. 


Evilof 
tual suspi- 
cion in a 
public officer. 
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PKOGLAMATIOK IN THE NAME OP THE AGEICUL- 
TURISTS, MERCHANTS, AND OTHER INHABITANTS 
OP THE DISTRICT OP TRIPATUR.* 

lOtli December, 1796. 

Eule 1. — Objects of the siirmy. 

Whereas your district has been surveyed, and the rents of 
ifc fairly ascertained, in order to secure to the Sirkar its dues, and to 
the industrious the advantages that accrue from the improvement 
of land, it is proposed to effect these salutary purposes by the 
following Eegulations. 

Eule 2.— General climsions of lands. 

The assessment of all lands that were assessed and farmed out 
at the time of the survey, being fixed, they are in future to be 
denominated ^iithutt-neUani^ or ‘ holdings,’ and those which, not 
being then assessed and farmed out, remained, nagadl-nellam^ or 
‘ rateable lands.’ 

Eule 3. — Of lands permanently rated. 

The ^ putkutt-nellam ’ being measured and valued, the assess- 
ment of every individual field in it, when at the full rate, is fixed for 
ever; that is to say, the Grovernment is never to require more, 
or receive less, nor you to pay less or more; than the present 
rate, unless when those fields actually ‘ dry ’ shall hereafter be con- 
verted into ‘ wet ’ by the constructing of tanks, cutting of canals, or 
other means that may hereafter be undertaken at your desire 
or with your consent, but at the expense of the Government, when 
the rates will be proportionably raised, according to the consequent 
increase of the produce, and in like manner fixed for ever. But 
if you carry on such works at your own ex^^ense ; plant topes 
of palmyras, cocoa-nut, tamarind, mango, orange, lime, or plantain 
trees ; gardens of betel-nut, betel -leaf, sugar-cane, or any other 
such productions, on which a high rent has been formerly exacted, 
you may depend on receiving the advantages accruing from these, 
and fi'om every other improvement of your lands, while you con- 
tinue to pay the established rates ; those constituting, except in the 
case above mentioned, the annual demand upon them, on the part 
of the Sirkar, for ever. Upon these principles, you may rent out 

* "riieso are the Regulations referred to in the second note on imge 1, toI. i. 
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lands, wMcIi jou may raise in value by tillage and manure, at rates 
greatly exceeding tlie Sirkiir rates, if there be a demand for them, 
while you will continue to pay the fixed rates to the Sirkar for ever. 

4i,~0f lands climgeably rated. 

The ‘nagadi-nellam’ being measm^ed by meadows or tracts, 
divided at some places only into fields, and no rent put on it, 
because cultivation alone gives it value, it will be divided off into 
fields as demanded, when the rates of it will be determined ac- 
cording to its actual state and the corresponding proportions of the 
average rates of the village to which it may belong. The assess- 
ment of the nagadi of villages in which there is little or no culti- 
vation will be x’egulated by the average rates of the three nearest 
villages. The nagadi- nellam is generally divided on account of the 
variable properties acquired by cultivation, exclusive of its inherent 
qualities, into fallow and waste ; and the former into seven de- 
scriptions, corresponding with the number of years it may have 
been unoccupied at the time of valuation. 

As arable land is supposed rather to recover, than to lose its 
productive power, by lying one year fallow, and to lose it from 
being a longer time unoccupied, each descxuption is to he rated 
as follows : — For one year’s fallow, full assessment the first, and 
every year after ; for two years’ fallow, fourteen-sixteenths of the 
assessment the^ first, full assessment the second, and every suc- 
ceeding year; for three years’ fallow, twelve the first year, four- 
teen-sixteenths the second, and full assessment the third year; for 
five years’ fallow, eight the first year, eleven-sixteenths the second, 
and full assessment the third year ; for six years’ fallow, six the 
first, nine-sixteenths the second, and full assessment the third year ; 
and for seven years’ fallow, four the first year, eight-sixteenths the 
second, and full assessment the third year. Moreover, as it is 
supposed that, by the time lands have been seven years fallow, they 
lose so much of the vegetative property they acquire by cultivation, 
as to approximate to the state of such as never have been cultivated, 
all that may he fallow a greater number of years, and all banjar or 
w^aste lands whatever, are to he rated the same ; that is, one-quarter 
the first, one-half the second, and full assessment every siicceeding 
year. 

Rule 5 . — Of faxes included in the land rerenue. 

The quit-rent of all ‘ inam ’ lands is to continue till the end of 
the current year (Fasli 1206), as at the time of the survey. All 
taxes levied upon castes and articles of the land-custom included in 
the land-rent, to remain as at the time of survey, to the end of the 
current year (Fasli 1206} ; that is, every caste or trade is to be 
required to pay, jointly, the same amount for the year, which will 
be more or less than they then paid individually, according as their 
number has increased or decreased while they will altogether c;on- 
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tribute tbe same tliey did tbat year to Government ; for wbich 
purpose, those of every village must occasionally meet to assess 
themselves, and not leave it to their head merchants, chetties, 
potails, or others, to regulate their share. Such articles as are 
commonly farmed out, will be given in rent to the highest bidders 
by the munsifs and curnums, with the sanction of the Collector, by 
whose pattah they will be held in farm. 

Eule 6 . — Bates to he emoted of the culUvatmg classes. 

The above rates of assessment being generally equal to one- 
third of the ^ punji ’ or dry, and two-fifths of the ‘ nanji ’ or wet 
crops, ill money, and these being the portions of the produce 
which the ryots who divided the crops have always paid to the 
Government or Sirkar, their immediate lessors, they are on that 
account to be required of all ryots who are inhabitants of the 
Company’s districts. As many ryots may desire to cultivate un- 
occupied lands after the season for sowing the principal crops 
usually grown in every description of the soil, from which it derives 
the greatest share of its value, is past, and when there is only time 
left to sow the inferior kinds of grain in each, only twelve-six- 
teenths of the ordinary assessment of the dry, and eleven-sixteenths 
of the wet land, will be required for fields that may be rented after 
the 10th October to the end of the year. 

Rule ?. — Bates to he exacted where the land is held hy castes 
that do not cuUwate themselves. 

As there are castes who farm, and, being under the necessity 
of employing the ryots whose occupation is agriculture, to cultivate 
their lands, cannot afford the ordinary rates, four-fifths only of the 
ground-rent shall be I’equired of them. This indulgence will he ex- 
clusively extended to all Brahmans, whose caste does not admit of 
their holding the plough, and to all persons who can prove their 
having served the Company as sepoys twenty years ; because they 
are unaccustomed to labour. It will likewise be granted to such 
other persons as the Collector may think entitled to it from their 
condition, and may have stock to employ in farming. But lands so 
disposed of, are only to continue on siich favourable terms while 
the original grantees may occupy them, and to be resumed by the 
Government whenever they part with them, that they may be 
included again with other lands that pay the full assessment. As 
these individuals thus favourably treated may be bribed to defraud 
the Sirkar by procuring lands in their name for others, whoever 
shall be convicted of doing so, they and their accomplices, shall 
be fined a year\s rent of the lands so obtained, and banished the 
distiuct. 

Rule 8 . — Bates to he exacted of refugees. 

As encouragement for refugees from the Carnatic or Balaghat 
to settle in the Compaiij’s territory, only half the ordinary assess- 
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ment will “be required of tliem for iliree years, or sucii otlier peribd 
for wMcli lands may Be granted tBem. The increase of population 
inducing this measure, ten acres of the * dry,’ and two and a half of 
the ^ wet ’ land, will Be given for every two ploughs or ryots; that 
is, half of each description for every one ryot; and in the same 
proportions for any nnmher. The condition of granting lands on 
these terms Being the grantees’ residing in the Company’s district, 
they will not be continued to any other who may purchase the 
lease, unless the grantee and all the ryots who immigTated with 
him, or an equal nnmher, and proved to he his followers, remain in 
the ceded district. As a further inducement for aliens to come and 
live under the Company’s government, the principal of every party 
that comes shall have the headmanship of any village he may 
prefer, provided the number of ploughs he may Bring with him 
Be equal to a quarter of the ploughs actually Belonging to it ; that 
there Be unoccupied lands sufficient in it for the additional number 
of hands ; and that he Be qualified for that situation. If incompe- 
tent, or he should not desire it, any other person of the number, for 
■whom the party may declare a preference, shall be i^ppointed. As 
strangers from other districts belonging to the Company may pre- 
tend to have immigrated from the Carnatic or Balaghat, in order 
to procure lands so much underrated, whosoever shall be found 
guilty of such fraud, or connive at it, shall Be fined a year’s rbnt 
of the lands so obtained, and punished besides with the utmost 
severity. 

Rule 9. — Bates to he emciecl of muTbemj, etc., planters. 

The Company being desirous to introduce the manufacture of 
silk and other valuable productions, only one-sixteenth of the ordi- 
nary rates of assessment will be required for lands growing the 
•mulberry, the Mauritius cotton, the opuntia, black pepper, cofEee, 
cinnamon, cardamums, sandal, or other exotic plants, for the first 
seven years ; and after that, only half of those rates, while they 
continue to grow them. That being the express condition of their 
tenure, when such lauds are appropriated to the culture of native 
productions, it shall be considered an infringement of the engage- 
ment on the part of the grantee, and he shall consequently be 
I’equired to pay their ordinary rates for the period they may have 
been so appropriated. Any person who shall procure lands pro- 
fessedly for the culture of exotics, but designedly for native pro- 
ductions, thus defrauding the revenue, shall forfeit the produce, 
be fined a year’s rent at the ordinary rates, and banished the 
district. 

Rule 10, — Of annual farmers and leaseholders. 

The period for which you may severally choose to rent lands, 
depending on a variety of circumstances, and distinctions being 
necessary to your understanding the condition of your respective 
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tenures; tliose wlio agree to liold tliem from year to year, or for 
the space of one year only, are to be denominated ^ annual tenants/ 
and those who agree to hold them for a number of years, or during 
the present lease, ‘leaseholders.’ 

condiiiom of ienme of am 

The improvement of land depending on the means employed 
for the purpose during a succession of years, every annual holder, 
who may cultivate certain fields any one year, shall be allowed the 
privilege of occupying them the year following, and so long as he 
shall continue to pay regularly the established rent of them ; so that 
such obligations as he shall enter into with the Sirkar, relative to 
farms, shall be considered as no longer binding upon than 
from their dates to the end of the current year, but as binding upon 
the Government to the end of the present lease. He must not, 
however, quit his village till he answers all demands upon him for 
the terms of the year. 

Rule 12. — The condition' of temire of leaseholders. 

Whoever, from thinking it will add to the security of their 
possession, or desiring to avoid the trouble of annual stipulations, 
shall desire to have pattahs for the whole, or for part of their land, 
in lease for a term of years, will in like manner be allowed the 
privilege of occupying them, while they continue to pay regularly 
the established rent ; but these obligations must be considered as 
mutually binding from their dates to the end of the lease, unless they 
procure persons who will enter into the obligations expressed in 
the lease, and pay up the assessment for the term thereof. 

Bulb 13. — -Time p'escribed for the settlement of annual tenure. 

Since the obligations entered into between the Sirkar and the 
yearly tenants are binding upon them for the current year only, to 
the end that they may extend or reduce their farms according to their 
circumstances, by retaining or rejecting certain fields, as they may 
choose, from year to year, that makes it necessary for them always 
to declare, during the ploughing season, what they intend to culti- 
vate, that mutual agreements be exchanged as hereafter directed, 
and the rents of every farm duly collected. 

Bulb 14. — Time prescribed for the settlement of lease iemire. 

, As leaseholders will often desire to cultivate more lands than 
they may hold in lease, by the addition of some fields to their farms 
on annual tenure, it will be equally necessary for them, under such 
circumstances, to declare, during the ploughing season, what they 
intend to cultivate, that, mutual . obligations for the current year 
being entered into with them on account of such lands, their rents 
thereon may also be registered as productive to revenue for the 
year. 

Bulb 15. — Penalties for jploughmg land without penously en- 
gaging to pay its rent 
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Wlioever, having already* ploughed their lands, shall neglect 
to report the same to their head of the village, shall be fined half 
the assessment, and whoever shall, after the publishing of this 
proclamation, proceed to cultivate lands without previously re- 
ceiving a written permission, shall be deprived of the produce, or, 
if they should not he sown, an eighth of the assessment thereon. 

ItiTLE 16. — -The whole rent of every field to he required of ivlioever 
may q^lough a part of them. 

As some fields of the puikntt are left partly fallow, by reason 
that the poorer ryots, from want of means, cannot plough the 
whole; and many objections occur to the subdivision of them into 
plots for their accommodation, you are enjoined to occupy such 
fields only as you may he able to cultivate entirely ; for whoever 
shall hereafter plough any part of a field in the putkutt, shall he 
required to pay the I'ent of the whole. The rateable land being 
generally in larger portions, it will he parcelled out and measured, 
at the time of demand, in such portions as may be desired by the 
candidates. 

Rule 17. — Mode of applicaiion for lands. 

All persons who desire lands to cultivate, must apply in the 
first instance to the heads of the village they prefer, in which they 
see land unoccupied, when, if permanently assessed land, they will 
he informed of its fixed rent; and if ‘rateable,’ of its assessment 
for the year, or portion of the average assessment of the village, 
according to the number of years it may have been uncultivated ; 
or, if the village be deserted, according to the average rates of the 
three neighbouring villages. The next step, when they resolve to 
settle, is to require the heads of the village to draw out mutual 
agreements, specifying the said rates, field by field, for each descrip- 
tion of land, and the condition of tenure. If of the cultivating 
classes, it only remains for them to sign the obligation-bonds, and 
give them to the munsif, who will deliver them the ‘ pattahs ’ or 
grants, on their receiving the Collector’s signature ; but if of tbe 
privileged classes, they must take the pattahs and bonds to the 
Collector, with such persons as may he necessary to satisfy him of 
the propriety of granting them the indulgent terms held out to them 
respectively ; when, if he approve, he will sign and give them the 
pattahs, which will specify that a fifth of the amount will be re- 
quired of those holding by virtue of their castes, half of ‘ emigrants, 
and a sixteenth of ‘ totakars ; ’ and they will then deliver the bonds 
or counterpart of their grants, binding them to the performance of 
their engagements. 

Rule 18. — Mode of obtaining advances for cidtivation, etc. 

Rule 19. — Farmers who desire it, permitted to tlvrow up their 
leases file current year. 

As all the permanently assessed laud of your districts was 
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entirely disposed of in lease wlien'tlie survey was made, tliese Regu- 
lations may seem to apply to it but partially ; but as many of you, 
from inexperience of leases, Have taken more lands in lease than 
you have been able to cultivate every year, and sufered, in coiise- 
quence, from inability to pay up the rents of such fields as you have 
been obliged to leave uncultivated, it is now determined to absolve 
you of all engagements you entered into that year, to the end that 
after due consideration of your circumstances, you may rent as 
many fields as you think yon will be able to cultivate every year in 
lease, and as many as you may choose to cultivate for the current 
year only on annual tenure. 

Rule 20 . — The performa/nce of future engagements indisgiensahle. 
Though a consideration for your condition has indnced the 
putting it again in your own power to accommodate yourselves, 
it must be understood that this indulgence is not to apply to land 
you may have already cultivated in the current year ; for, the rent 
being fixed upon every field of the permanently assessed land, and 
that of every one in the ^ rateable ’ being easily ascertained by the 
rules now laid down for that purpose, whoever ploughs a field must 
pay the rent of it, whether previously stipulated or not, for the 
current year ; and whoever stipulates for one or any number of 
fields, must pay their rent, whether he ploughs them or not, for 
the period of his engagements. 

Rule 21 . — Byots to he individimlly ansiverahle for the rents of 
their own holdings. 

The first step you take towards settling in any village must be 
the demanding of its heads a pattah for the lands you choose, and 
the giving them bonds binding yourselves to be individually answer- 
able for the rent thereon by instalments, as maybe stipulated in 
the revenue accounts. 

Rule 22 . — Byots , to he jointly ansiverahle for the amoimt of the 
total assessment on the milage. 

Rule 23 . — Mode hy 'which ryots must indemnify themselves for 
advances thus made on moo’imt of defaulters. 

Rule 24 .- — All the ryots’ contracts to he commuted to writing. 

Rule 25.— R etween ryots in partnership. 

Rule 26 . — -Betiveen ryots and their under-tenants. 

Rule 27, '-^Between masters and their servants. 

Rule 28 .* — Such written engagements the only legal claim upon 
the persons or property of the cultivators. 

Rule 29 . — Of contracts for tanh repairs. 

The Government, and the country in general having sustained 
great losses by those whose duty it is to repair them, allowing the 
tanks to go entirely to ruin from the want of repairs, it is hereby 
resolved that whoever shall fail any one year to make the I’oquisite 
repairs to the cmbankmeuts, the land given Mm to defray the ex- 
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penses tliereof sliall "be esclieated and annexed to tlie Government 
lands. As tlie non-performance : o! tMs contract m%M proceed 
from inability, any such person, wlio shall apply to the Collecstor 
for the means, shall be supplied with money at the usual rate of 
interest : should his agent neglect during his absence the tank 
intrusted to his charge, so as to incur the above forfeiture, absence 
shall not be admitted as entitling him to a restoration of the land, 
'Or any: alleviation.,' . ■ 


LETTER FROM COLOREL READ TO THE ASSISTAhTT ' 

' COLLECTORS, BARAMAHAL AND SALEM. ■ ' 

Gentlemen, 

I have been delayed in writing you concerning the Board’s letter 
of the 30 th ultimo by the same cause that prevented my doing it 
at the time copies ere sent you. 

It is between two or three years since I began to perceive, by 
the constant fluctuation in agriculture and animal demand for 
remissions, the eitects of the snrvey and our settlements in lease, 
and, as appears by my correspondence with you on matters inti- 
mately connected with them, they have uniformly been the subjects 
of my attention and inquiry. 

Having stated, now a twelvemonth ago, the necessity^ of our 
declaring, upon our finishing the survey, by -what means the objects 
of our appointment, a permanent revenue to Government and the 
fmits of industry to the ryots, might he secured under a settleinent in 
lease, and recommended those matters to your serious consideration, 
I have no doubt of your being able, by this time, to comj)ly with 
the request I then made, which was to be soon favoured with your 
sentiments upon them. 

My communications on the present settlements and mode of 
management have heretofore been confined to the business of 
realizing them with the least inconvenience to the ryots, or, more 
emiihatically and truly, without severity and (in some cases) with- 
out injustice. They have heeu confined, in short, to the functions 
of a mutasiddi, or mere Collector. But now that we are called 
upon for our sentiments on the effects and permanency of our 
present assessments, I feel desirous of extending your views beyond 
the narrow limits of Indian policy which too evidently pervades 
our system, to one more liberal and conducive to the general 
prosperity. I therefore x'equest that you take this opportunity of 
bringing forward any measure or plan of reform you may bave in 
meditation, as we may suppose the affairs of these districts will 
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sliortlj be taken into consideration and a final arrangement fox" 
them determined on; 

In this, I only rec|nest you to follow the example I have so often 
set you, and hoped ere this to have repeated, by circulating a form 
in which I intended to state every question that has occurred to me 
respecting the land rent, with proposed annotations for subjects of 
general discussion, in order to procure your sentiments on each, a 
free communication of knowledge and experience being the most 
approved method of ascertaining facts and devising the best rules 
of policy. Anxious to finish investigations I have still on hand, 
in time for adopting certain measures in our settlements the current 
year, and not expecting to be pressed for our reports upon the 
lease, I have been induced to defer the drawing up the propositions 
I have mentioned, and my state of health does not enable me to go 
sufficiently into a subject that requires so much consideration. 

Under these circumstances I only request now, in the words of 
the Board, that, so far as relates to the obtaining system, ‘you 
‘aiSord any explanations that may occur to you as neeessaiy, 
‘relative to the state of your respective chai*ge, and the effects that 
‘have been therein produced by the present assessment, together 
® with yoiir sentiments on the ultimate and more important objects 
‘in view, the pei'manent settlement of the district,’ with a refer- 
ence to — 

1. The poverty of the inhabitanis in general, 

2. Frequency of their removals, 

8. Fluctuation of stocTc. 

4. Frecmiousness of the croys. 

5. Fluctuation in the j)Tice of grain, 

6. Present high rental^ tvhich generally affords no other reward to 
the cultivator than the %vacjes of labour, 

7. Consequent cheaqmess of the land. 

8. Smallness of farms in general, 

9. Gomiancy of change in the number and extent of farms from 
the necessity of augmenting and redudng them every year^ in propor- 
tion to the number of hands, the stock, the health and strength of 
the cultivators, and from the fi’equency of their thromng up the 
farms. 

10. Constraining all the ryots, ioifhout exception^ to rent their f arms 
a number of years, whether agreeable or not to their inclinations or 
interest, which is indispensable to settle a whole district in lease. 

11. Gonstraining them after that, hotvever reduced in their circimi-: 
stances, to jperform such forced engagements to make the settlement 
permanent. 

12. INecessity of remissions, even under annual settlements, 
when their farms are proportioned to their circumstances at the 
beginning of the year, and which must be greater under lease 
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settlements, Because tBe same rent being demanded after any re- 
duction of til eir stock, their mabilitj must accumulate with, the 
term of the lease. 

13. of landed because, the land not yielding in 

general any profits of stock under the present assessment, it is 
worth nothing, unless to the cultivator, who can only earn his bread 
by his labour. 

14, The consequent necessity of mciMng secimiies qmy up the rents 
of defimcts and absentees^ which hard, or of obliging the ryots of 
villages to pay them, which is unjust. \ 

lb, Bemoval of head farmers and increase of small ones, conse- ' 
quences of reducing the profits of farming by the increase of the 
rental, or exacting the whole of the ground rent, which is properly 
the farmer’s, in place of a portion of it, for Government. 

16. The necessity that involves of Government (that is, its officers) 
conducting the affairs of husbandry by prescribed and fixed rules, 
which, not applying to all times and circumstances, are detrimental 
to agriculture. 

17. The loss tvMch will be felt by the petty farmers or labouring 
poor, in times of scarcity, from the want of the head farmers, who used 
to supply them with grain, and doubtless preserved many of them, 
when, if without such aid, they would have perished, the not having 
which now at hand must be detrimental to population. 

18. Increase of the public revenue, which is a lakh more than 
Tippoo’s village rental in 1788-89, when it was higher than it had 
ever been before, and probably is double what was ever brought 
into the public treasury^ — an increase which must he a proportional 
deduction of private income, and not only a consequent reduction 
of the capital formerly employed in agriculture, but equally a loss 
to trade and manufactures. 

19. Consequent extension of Government s interest in agriculture, 
which gives it a greater property in the produce than any other 
government has been known to have, wffiich involves its concerns 
with those of every individual, because there is not, generally speak- 
ing, any intermediate class of the inhabitants between it and the 
cultivators, which creates the difficulty of recovering lawful debts, 
and the settling other disputes, without interference with it, and 
annoyance to the Collector, so that such an immersion of the public 
into private affairs is detrimental to the administration of justice. 

20. MvMlplication of labour which such an extension of Govern- 
menfs concerns occasions to its servants, and which must increase 
demands upon the Collector’s time, or oblige him. to delegate autho- 
rity to others. 

21. Ineficacy of delegated authority, fi’om the want of modera- 
tion, zeal, or ability, and oftener from the abuse of it, which 
indicates that the conduct of agriculture should be left to tbo 
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linsbandmen, wlio can yield to all times and circumstances ; tlie 
administration oi justice to persons wlio are not concerned in tlieir 
awards ; and that the functions of reyenue officei’s should be limited 
to their own province, the only means of which appears to be the 
reduction of the present rental, as that alone can give value to 
land, and make way for that middle order of men which is found in 
all civilized societies. 

These, or their opposites, are the points by which, it appears 
to me, the nature and effects of our present assessment, and of the 
settlements in lease, must be determined, on which account I wish 
reference to be made to them in your reports. I must specially ob- 
serve that, in doing so, some of them must be considered as only 
applying to the state of the country in general, and that it is left 
for you to determine the application of them to particular districts. 
They appear to me so connected with, and important to, the objects 
in view on which your sentiments are desired, that I wish them 
to be severally made the subject of particular consideration, and 
in the succession they are placed, for the convenience of adding 
my remarks, which the Board will expect, and I shall have great 
pleasure in giving ; for it is my anxious wish to satisfy all doubts 
relative to the survey, to remove all objection to our assessm.ent, 
and to have a mode of settlement established in these districts, by 
superior authority, before I resign my charge. 

Though I have signified a desire that you adopt the above, as 
a form, for the explanations required, I do not propose that your 
discussions shall be confined to the matter it contains, but hope 
that you will furnish much additional information on the grand 
objects of inquiry, and throw new lights upon them, for none 
admit of a greater range, and perhaps they never have been treated 
by persons possessing your minute and local knowledge, experience, 
and ability. I wish, however, if yon go far into the subject, that 
you begin as low as you can, and that you ascend in analytical pro- 
gression, because revenue and all things on which it depends connect, 
making a loliole^midi positions are earliest admitted when their natural 
connection is observed and they are founded on facts previously 
established. 

I request that statements of your settlements for the term of 
.the lease may he transmitted with your reports, in the accompany- 
ing form ; for though amiual statements have been made of some 
districts since they were surveyed, and it be doubtful that the 
settlements of others in lease will be continued so for the term 
proposed, it is necessary to lay a general statement of them before 
the Board, as showing completely the progress of the survey, the 
rise of the settlements in evei’y district to their height, and the in- 
tended peiuods of their lease. 

You will, of course, attend to the request of the Board that it 
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maj have oar reports sooti, and I have only to add, as one from 
myself, that yoa send me in, by that time, some of y oar yillag© 
registers of the survey, which will supply me with what is required 
for the district registers, and general statements, all of which wo ♦ 


may be assured will afford the 
(Signed) 


Tripatur, 25fcli July, 1797, 


* Eead^s capacity as an adminia- 
' ti'ator mast not be judged of by bis 
style of writing. The high estimate 
in wbicli be was held, not only by 
Mtinro, but by Lord Coimwallis and 
Lord Wellesley, is sufficient evidence 
that be possessed an ability which it 


Board peculiar satisfaction.^ 
l am, etc., 

ALEXANDER READ, 

Superintendent Collector* 


is perhaps difficult to discern in the 
awkward and involved language of 
the foregoing letter. The letter is 
inserted here, because the questions 
which it contains, form the subject of 
Munro’s letter of 5th September, 1787, 
printed on pp. .23-54, ?oi, i. 
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0¥ A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF OANARA 

Aftee having given my sentiments as to the amount of the 
assessment that ought to form the basis of the permanent settle- 
ment, it now only remains to of er a few observations on the mode 
■which it would be most eligible to follow, in dividing the country 
into estates, so as both to promote improvement and ensure the 
collection -of the revenue. In countries -where private property in 
land is unknown, because the whole is the property of G-overninent, 
and where the general poverty of the cultivators disables them from 
making any improvement, the dividing the land into estates of 
about five or six thousand pagodas public rent, and giving them 
away, or disposing of them for a price to men of property, where 
such can be found, may possibly have some advantages; but in 
Canara, where almost all land is private property, derived from 
gift or purchase, or descent from an antiquity too remote to be 
traced, where there are more title deeds, and where the validity 
of these deeds has probably stood more trials than all the estates 
in England, great proprietors cannot be established, without 
annihilating all the rights of the present landlords ; nor do I believe 
that, by any arrangement for placing a number of small estates 
under the collection of one head landlord, any facility in collection, 
or any security for revenue, would be obtained, that may not be 
obtained from letting the estates remain as they now stand. 

It may be objected that the smallness of estates, involvi-ng as 
a consequence want of property, incapacitates the owners from 
bestowing upon them the due degree of culture, and subjects the 
public revenue to frequent failures ; but I am convinced that these 
objections are groundless. If we wish to introduce a system that 
shall be permanent, we must consider not only what the state of 
property now is, but also what it is likely to be hei‘eafter. The 
benefits expected to result from the formation of large estates are 
no doubt, the saving of detail in accounts ; the improvement of the 
country ; and the security of revenue, from the lands being in the 
possession of a few wealthy owners, instead of a great number of 
wealthy cultivators. Supposing that the system of great estates 
YOL. IL ‘ ' 2 A 
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does really produce all these advantages, they can only be temporary; 
for where there are no entails nor artificial restraints on the transfer 
of lands, where there are no exclusive rights of primogeniture, 
where the progress of population is urged on by early marriage 
and abundance of food, and where it is common to supply, by 
adoption, the want of children, every great estate must in a short 
time be divided into a number of small ones. A widely extended 
division of property is the point to which things are of themselves 
continually hastening, and to which they must finally arrive, un- 
less obstructed by violent regulations. Superior industry, several 
successions concentrating in one person, or other causes, may keep 
up a few large estates ; but such instances will be rare, and will bear 
no comparison to those of the small ones, which will be continually 
formed by the operation of unrestrained transfer, and of division 
among all the sons of every succeeding generation. Small estates 
may, therefore, be considered as the arrangement of nature. To 
think of dividing Canara into great estates, would only be attempt- 
ing to carry it backwards a century or two, and forcing it from 
that state to which it must again inevitably return. The effect of 
the Bengal system on the provinces of the Coromandel coast, and 
probably on Bengal itself, will be no more than, after a long course 
of time, to make the condition of the great body of the inhabitants 
that which those of Canara now is. 

With respect to the expediency of having great substantial land- 
holders, who may be responsible to Government for the revenue, 
there seems to be no reason to conjecture that it might not be 
collected, with equal ease and regularity, from small proprietors. 
A tyrannical government has drained the resources of this country, 
and left the inhabitants less able than they formerly were to culti- 
vate their land ; but the same evil would have taken place, and in 
a much greater degree, had the lands been divided among great 
owners of estates of from five to ten thousand pagodas each; be- 
cause it would have been much easier to have impoverished the 
country by extorting an exorbitant assessment from a few who 
possessed ail its wealth, than it would have been, had it been divided 
among a multitude of small proprietors. Though there can be no 
very rich owners where estates are small, yet the aggregate pro- 
duce of the land may he, and probably always is, greater than when 
the whole belongs to a few principal landholders ; and Government 
have, therefore, a greater fund as a security for their revenue. 

It may be said that there must be a certain limit, beyond which 
estates cannot be subdivided, without leaving so little sui’plus a 
rent as to be insufficient for the subsistence of the landlord, and 
that he would then be forced to withhold a part of the public 
demand, in order to make up the difference. Should such a case 
ever happen, the remedy might always be found in selling the 
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estate : tlie very existenee of the case, however, supposes a fullness 
of population not likely to he soon experienced, and which, if it 
were, would compensate in a thousand ways for such accident. 

The division of lands in Oanara, however it may have affected 
individuals, does not seem ever to have injured the public revenue. 
Though it has no doubt sometimes reduced the descendants of in- 
dependent landlords to the rank of tenants, and even of labourers, 
it has most likely, by employing more labour, increased the gross 
produce of the soil ; it has not disabled the owners from providing 
for every expense which the best cultivation requires. It has 
diminished their property, but it has also, in the same proportion, 
diminished the lands which they are to cultivate with that pro- 
perty; and by confining their personal management to a narrower 
space, it has rendered it more efficacious. The wealth accumulated 
in the hands of great proprietors may be supposed to enable them 
to undertake extensive improvements, and to carry on agriculture 
with a spirit beyond the power of petty landholders; but even 
allowing what may be doubted, that the wealth of a great land- 
holder is greater than the aggregate wealth of a number of small 
proprietors whose estates together are equal in extent to his, it is 
not likely to be so productive ; for it never can be managed with 
either so much skill or economy. Whatever superiority he may 
have over them in fortune, is more than counterbalanced by the 
deep interest which every one of them feels in looking after his 
little spot, and hy the unremitting attention which both his attach- 
ment to it, and his necessity, impel him to exert, in order to extract 
from it its greatest possible produce. 

The expenses of Indian must not he measured hy those of 
European husbandry. Exclusive of tanks, there is hardly any 
expense which may not he defrayed by the smallest, as easily as by 
the great proprietors ; and even tanks themselves are unnecessary 
in Oanara. The small estates are in general better cultivated than 
the great ones ; and their owners are as regular as the great owners 
in discharging their kists. Among the numerous instances which 
have come before me, of their having been violently dispossessed of 
their lands, or of their having fied and left them -waste, on account 
of balances under the late Government, there is not one in which 
these balances can fairly be attributed to the rent alone, nor in 
which they have not arisen from fines, anticipations, and other acts 
of oppression. In whatever way I view the question of great and 
small proprietors, I am perfectly satisfied that the preference ought 
to be given to small ones, and that Government ought to make its 
settlements immediately with them. Under such a system, the 
gross produce of the country will he greater, and the collection of 
revenue will be as regular as under that of great landholders. Men 
who have been accustomed to see the frequent failures among the 
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lower classes of farmers in otlier parts of India, -will not readily 
admit that a mass of small proprietors can be punctual; experience, 
lioweyer, in this province has demonstrated that the regularity of 
payment is not affected by the smallness of the estate. 

Though my own opinion is decidedly in favour of small pro- 
prietors, yet, as Government has determined to introduce every- 
where the system of Bengal, pei’manent settlement, it becomes my 
duty to point out in what manner it may be accomplished in Canara. 
It is evident that as the lands of Canara have for ages been private 
property, we are not at liberty to make the same disposition of 
them as might be done where they belonged to Government. If it 
is argued that no such difficulty has occurred in Bengal, it may be 
answered tliat the landed property of Bengal is, most likely, of a 
very different nature from that of Canara, %vhicli is both more 
ancient and more perfect than that of England ; because it is more 
widely diffused, and less clogged with conditions. If in Bengal the 
sirkar grants of inams are for lands, and not for money, and if the 
lands are held by a few great, instead of a multitude of small, pro- 
prietors, it may with certainty be pronoiniced that its landed 
property is of modern date, and that it is a usurpation of revenne 
officers and head inhabitants together; The very circumstance of 
the existence of such a property having been doubted, is a strong 
argument against its being of long standing. Ko man who has ever 
been in Canara can ever entertain any doubt with regard to its 
land being private property. As the property must therefore 
remain as it now is, all that can he done is to divide the country 
into a certain number of great estates, formed by the union of 
several small ones under one head. The most convenient arrange- 
ment would be the ancient one of maganies or gramams, and the 
size of estates ought to be from one hundred to five thousand 
pagodas jama.. To break in upon ancient boundaries and land- 
marks, for the sake of ideal advantages to be derived from squaring 
estates, would occasion much trouble to the collector, and no small 
discontent among the inhabitants, because these boundaries serve 
not only to divide lands, but also particular tribes or families, who 
form distinct communities in their respective villages. Where 
maganies are about five thousand pagodas jama, they ought to be 
divided into two or more estates ; and where they arc small, two or 
three ought to he formed into one estate. The average ought to 
be about one thousand pagodas jama. It could answer no good 
purpose, and might produce mischief, to make any estates above 
five thousand pagodas, because the proprietors might iu time 
become a kind of petty poligars. All past events in this country 
show that great landed property has always had a tendency to 
excite a turbulent spirit in the possessor, which has been favoured 
by the inaccessible nature of the hills and woods among which he 
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resides. An estate of ten fhonsand pagodas in most parts of 
Canara, and in every part of Sdnda, would place under the land- 
lord so large a district, furnished with retreats so strong, that were 
he to become refractory, it would be difficult to reduce him to 
obedience. Such precautions may be said to be unnecessary, be- 
cause gratitude for the benefits he has received from the British 
Government, and the impossibility of his bettering his condition, 
will preserve him in his allegiance ; but the love of distinction and 
independence is a much stronger and more universal passion, than 
gratitude ; and though it might be supposed that the hopelessness 
of success, and of course his own interest, would deter him from 
any opposition to authority, yet it is well known that men, on such 
occasions, do not always maturely weigh distant consequences, and 
it would therefore be the more prudent plan not to hazard an 
arrangement whose stability is to rest on gratitude. 

After dividing the country into great estates, each of these 
estates ought to be made over to the potail or principal proprietor 
of the small estates of which they are respectively composed, in 
perpetuity. As he has no property in any of the lands composing 
the great estates, except those which were before his own, he can 
only be constituted a kind of lord of the manor ; but as he must 
be responsible for all failures, he ought to be allowed the following 
advantages, in order to enable him to perform his engagement : — 
1st. He ought to have an allowance of 2-|- per cent, on the jama, 
to be included in the redaction which I have already proposed ; 

leaving the remaining per cent, to go as an abatement to the 

mass of inferior proprietors and farmers. 2nd. He ought to be 
vested wdth proprietary right of all waste lands to which there are 
no owners, on condition of his paying the Bednore assessment the 
second year after they are brought into cultivation. 3rd. All in- 
ferior estates which, on failure of heirs, have heretofore been 
accustomed to revert to tbe sirkar, must now revert to him, and 
become, in every respect, as much his respective property as his 
own original estates. 

Though the establishment of these Regulations will, I am con- 
vinced, answer the end of ensuring the easy realization of a per- 
manent revenue, yet it is obvious that the iuEuence of the 2.j per 
cent, in facilitating this operation must every day dimmish; be- 
cause, if it follow the laws of other property, though it now belongs 
to one man, it must, on bis death, be divided, with his estate, 
among his children. We shall then have several persons, instead 
of one, to be responsible for the revenue ; and as every succeeding 
generation will increase the number, we shall at last have almost 
as much detail with the superior landlords, as if we had made a 
direct settlement with the inferior propxietors. If, with the view 
of averting this evil, as it is supposed to he, we coniine the 2^ pei’ 
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cent', to fhe eldest son of some single lieir, and make liim solely 
responsible, we lessen tbe security of revenue, because, as we 
cannot prevent the division of the lands among all the heirs, we 
have now only the security of a part, instead of that of the whole 
of them, together with the per cent, for its realization. If we 
restrict the division of lands to the original estate, and determine 
that all subseq[uent acquisitions, whether from the reversion of 
inferior estates or the cultivation of sirkar waste lands, shall go 
with the 2 ^ per cent., we introduce the law of entail ; and even this 
can hardly be efected, at some unknown remote period, in the 
many estates in which there is no waste. All system of Indian 
revenue must, I imagine, end in making a direct settlement with 
every independent landholder, without the intervention of any 
superior lord ; and in making every one of them answerable for his 
own rent, and the whole of the estates composing a village or 
district answerable for the failure of any particular estate therein, 
by a second assessment. 

Supposing, however, that it may be expedient, for the present, 
to adopt the system of great estates, the regulations I have recom- 
mended -will apply to every part of Canara, and to the greater part 
of Ankola, Sunda, and Bilgi ; but in many villages of Bilgi and 
Ankola, and throughout the whole of the villages in Sunda run- 
" niug along the Mahratta frontier, the land belongs to the sirkar, 
and may therefore be divided into estates and given away at the 
pleasure of Government. These villages are in general in such a 
desolate state, that a permanent settlement of them would now 
he made under very great disadvantages. It would, for many 
reasons, he best to defer the settlement, not only of them, but of 
Canara, for at least five years. The Collector can hardly, in a 
shorter period, gain the requisite knowledge of the country for 
carrying into execution so important a measure. Time should also 
be allowed to let the inhabitants become familiarized to their new 
master, and shake o€ all distrust and apprehension of change, and 
to enable them to understand the scope of the system intended to 
be introduced; and it should also be allowed in order to let the 
country recover after the long series of oppression under which it 
has suffered. The remissions already granted have removed every 
impediment in the way of this desirable end, and in five years 
they will work a wonderful improvement in the condition of the 
inhabitants. Judging from the confidence which they have already 
assumed in our moderation and good faith, I have little doubt that 
within that period the value of land will rise so much, that there 
will scarcely he a single estate which will not find a purchaser, 
should it he necessary to sell it to pay a balance. 

In disposing of the great estates at tbe final settlement, no 
price ought to be demanded for them, because, as they were all 
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before private property, upon whicli the superior landlord has no 
claim, there is no new advantage attached to his tenure, except the 
2^ per cent., nor any in immediate expectation, which can make it 
worth any valuable consideration. We have no ground to imagine 
that there will be any such competition for them as to raise their 
price. Soukars, and other men of property, are too cautious to lay 
out their money in land, on the strength of the duration of a new 
system, and on the faith of a Government to which they have but 
lately become subject. In provinces which have been near half a 
century under the Company’s authority, they may consider the 
property which they vest in land as secure from danger ; but here 
they will not readily believe that it can he safe : for nothing but 
the experience of many years will persuade them that another war 
may not transfer them to the dominion of another power. As we 
must therefore expect no candidates for estates, except among the 
landholders themselves, and as, from the minute division of land, 
very few of them can be supposed to be rich, no considerable sum 
can be expected from them for great estates. But though they 
have not the means of making great advances as purchase money, 
the realization of the revenue will not be the less secure. It is the 
wide diffusion of landed property, by which almost every field has 
a different owner, who is anxious to increase its produce, and who 
pays his rent with a regularity unknown among tenants at will, 
that constitutes this security, which will he every day strengthened 
by the effect of the abatements which have already been made. 
These will operate both in augmenting the gross produce of the 
land now in cultivation, and in enabling the owner to obtain a 
better price for it : they will encourage him to enlarge his cocoa- 
nut plantations, which in a climate so favourable would have been 
ten times more numerous than they are, had not the dread of 
additional assessment restrained their cultivation; and they will 
furnish him with the means of cultivating completely the higher 
and more unproductive lands of his estates, which, in many of the 
greater estates, have lain waste almost ever since the Mysore con- 
quest. Canara will probably never be a manufacturing country, 
because it produces none of the raw materials necessary to render 
it such, and because the heavy rains, which last so great a part of 
the year, are an insurmountable obstacle to all operations which 
required to be carried on under a clear sky and in the open air ; 
but the same rains which deny it manufactures, give it a succession 
of never-failing crops of rice, which place its revenue and its future 
prosperity on the firmest foundation ; for there can be no danger 
that the existing demand for its surplus produce will ever diminish. 
The province of Malabar, Goa, Bombay, and Arabia can be nowhere 
else so well supplied ; and there is every reason to conclude that 
their consumption, by the abolition of all regulations in favour of 
paHicular countries and the redaction of duties, will be increased. 
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ON THE MODE OE CONDUCTING A RYOTWAE 
SETTLEMENT. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 
Gentlemen, 

’Farch 1. I had, some time ago, the honour to receive your letter 
of the 9th September last, with a copy of an extract from the 
Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 6th November, 1805, and 
of the Minutes of Government thereon, dated the 1st August, 1806 ; 
and I shall now, agreeably to the orders of the Board, give as 
circumstantial an explanation of the manner in which the krilwar, 
or individual settlement, is made, as the subject seems to require. 

2. This kind of settlement, though it appears intricate and 
laborious, is so greatly facilitated by a variety of causes, as to 
render the execution of it easy, to any person of common atten- 
tion. It is the ancient and universal practice under all the native 
governments; and hence the Collector has no trouble of intro- 
ducing a system, but has only to follow that which he finds already 
established. 

Districts are divided into villages under the management of 
potails, or head farmers, who are, from long habit, perfectly capable 
of ruaking the settlement of their respective villages ; and the 
ryots, from having been long accustomed to be guided by them, 
readily agree to what they fix or propose, as it is usually what they 
themselves know to be the proper rent. 

In all villages, the ryots are in the habit of meeting and de- 
bating upon the subject of rent; but there are many villages in 
which they settle among themselves the exact proportion of the 
whole rent that each individual is to pay. These are called 
Visapadi, or sixteenth villages, from the land and rent being 
divided into sixteenth shares ; and they compose a considerable 
part of the Cuddapah province, which is about one-third of the 
Ceded Districts, besides being scattered, though more thinly, over 

^ * The letters included in this Ap- expressed in the paper printed on 

pendix are insei'ted as illustrating and pp. 106-108, roL i., regarding the ryot- 
elucidating the opinions more briedj war system of land reyenue. 
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otter parts of tlie coimtiy. When the season of cultivation draws 
near, all the ryots of the visapadi village assemble to regulate their 
several rents for the year. The pagoda is the place usually chosen 
for this purpose, from the idea that its sanctity will render their 
engagements with each other the more binding. They ascertain 
the amount of the agricultural stock of each individual, and of the 
whole body, the quantity of land, to the culture of which it is 
adequate; and they divide it accordingly, giving to each man the 
portion which he has the means of cultivating, and fixing his share 
of the rent ; and whether his shai’e be one or two sixteenths, he 
pays this proportion, whether the whole rent of the village be 
higher or lov/er than last year. 

Every village is, in fact, a small collectorate ; and where the 
potail does his duty, the Collector has only to confirm what he has 
already done. From all these circumstances, together with the 
aid which is derived from the tahsildars and their cntcberries, the 
kill war settlement, which on the first view might appear to be .an 
endless task, is so much simplified, that it may be accomplished by 
any person of ordinary talents and exertion. 

8. The chief obstacles in the way of it, . arise from false 
accounts, from doubts concerning the rate of assessment, and from 
the difficulty of ascertaining the condition of the poorer ryots. 
There is perhaps no curnum who, in any one year, ever gives a 
perfectly true statement of the cultivation of his village; and it 
is only the fear of removal or suspension that can make him give 
such accounts as are tolerably accurate. The proper rate of assess- 
ment is found, either by reference to the accounts of former years, 
or by comparison wfith the rent of lands of the same quality which 
have long been nearly stationary ; and the condition of the poorer 
ryots is learned from the concurring testimony of their neighbours, 
who at the same time will not exaggerate their poverty, lest the 
remissions %vhich may in consequence be granted, should fall upon 
themselves. A short exjolanation of what takes place in the kfilwar 
settlement of a single district or tahsildari, will equally apply to 
the whole number of districts forming a collectorate. I shall here 
speak of a district in its ordinary state of p'os^pef ity^ not of one 
that has been reduced below it, by war or any other calamity, 

4. A district paying a revenue of fifty thousand pagodas usually 
contains about a hundred villages, differing greatly in extent and 
produce ; some of them not paying more than a hundred pagodas, 
and others as much as five thousand annual rent. Every village 
has within itself a complete establishment of hereditary revenue 
servants: a potail to direct the cultivation, realize the rent, and 
manage its affairs in general ; a curnum to keep the accounts ; and 
a certain number of peons to act under the potail, in collecting the 
kists from the ryots. When the ploughing fceason begins, the 
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potail ascertains wliat land eacli ryot can cultivate; lie permits 
those who may have met with losses to relinquish a part of their 
land, which he distributes to others, w^ho may be willing to take 
it ; and to such as require none, he continues their former lands. 
He does not fix their rents, because this is done by the Collector 
when the season is so far advanced that a judgment can be formed 
of the crop ; but he assures them that their respective rents will 
continue the same as last year, only making allowance for such 
alterations as may become unavoidable, from the total revenue of 
the village beiug somewhat raised or lowered by the collector : 
they are satisfied with this promise, receive betel from him as 
a confirmation of it, and yoke their plonghs. Specific written 
engagements cannot be made with them at this early period of the 
year, because, as in annual settlements, where the failure of the crop 
is great, remissions mnst be allowed, so where the produce is un- 
commonly abundant, increase mnst be taken to balance snch failures ; 
because the potail having z^elations and friends in the village, to 
whom he would be partial, could not safely be entrusted with the 
power of fixing rents ; and becanse the ryots themselves will not 
in this year agree to pay the same rent in the ensuing one, lest they 
should meet with losses, which would be aggravated by a rent which 
they might then be unable to bear. The tahsildar goes round his 
district in the early part of the season. His business is chiefly 
to regulate cultivation in those villages where it is mismanaged 
from the incapacity of the potail, or impeded by disputes among 
the principal ryots, and to make advances to the poorer sort for the 
purchase of feed, plonghs, or cattle. He also ascertains what land 
each ryot has already cultivated, or engaged to cultivate during the 
year, which he does by assembling the ryots in their respective 
villages, and examining them in the presence of the po tails and 
cnrnums; and accounts of the land occupied and unoccupied are 
taken by his cutcherry, which accompanies him. He goes round 
again when the crops are ripening, to see their condition, and 
to ascertain whether the quantity of land actually cultivated is more 
or less than that which the ryots had engaged to take. 

5. The Collector sets out on his circuit in September or 
October, when the early crops begin to be reaped, and the late ones 
to be sown. On arriving in a district he assembles all the ryots of 
the four or five nearest villages. The first business is, to learn how 
far the cultivation of the present year is more or less than that of 
the last. This is soon done, by the help of the tahsildars’ and 
cnmnms’ accounts, compared with the reports of the potails and 
ryots. Where there is a decrease, it is commonly owing to deaths, 
emigrations, or loss of cattle ; where there is an increase, it is 
usually derived from new settlers, or additional lands being oc- 
cupied by the old ones. In the case of decrease, the rent of the 
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lands thrown up is deducted from the settlement of last year. ; in 
that of increase the rent of the land newly occupied is added ; and 
in both cases, the rent of the remaining lands remains the same as 
before. The rent of the land newly occupied is determined by the 
accounts of what it was in former times, or if such accounts cannot 
he procured, by the opinions of the most intelligent ryots ; but tbe 
full rent of waste land is not exacted, until it has been in cultivation 
from two to seven years. The number of years, and the gradational 
rise in each year, depend upon the nature of the land and the 
custom of the village. They are known to all parties ; and all 
doubts are removed by their being detailed in a proclamation or 
cowle namah, under the Collector’s seal, circulated to every 
village. 

If the cultivation is the same as last year’s, and no failures 
occur among the ryots, the rents remain unaltered. If the crops 
are bad, and it appears that some of the poor ryots must have 
a remission, the loss, or a part of it, is assessed upon the lands of 
the rest, where it can be done without causing any material incon- 
venience. This assessment never exceeds ten or twelve per cent. ; 
and is much oftener relinquished than carried into effect. In cases 
where it can be easily borne, it is frequently agreed to withont 
difficulty ; and if opposition is made, it is generally soon got over 
by the mediation of the ryots of the neighbouring villages present. 
These discuss the point in question with the ryots of the objecting 
village; tell them that it is the custom of the country; use such 
other arguments as may he applicable to the subject; and never 
fail in persuading them to accede to the demand, unless it is really 
too high, in which event it is lowered. Wherever individuals or 
villages object to tbeir rent, it is always the most expeditious and 
satisfactory way of settling the dispute, to refer it to the lyots 
of other villages, who do more on such occasions in half an hour, 
than a Collector and his cutcherry in a whole day. 

6. The great number of ryots assembled, and the publicity of 
every operation, are of great use in expediting the settlement. If 
failures of crops are to be remitted to needy ryots, those who claim 
indulgence on insufficient grounds cannot succeed, because their 
neighbours, who are present, object to it ; for they will not 
allow a remission to be given in, which they do not themselves 
partake, unless it is absolutely necessary ; and in the same manner, 
if rent is anywhere raised too high, the parties on whom it falls, by 
appealing to the judgment of the ryots of other villages, get an 
abatement ; so that as much aid is derived from the ryots them- 
selves, as from accounts, in making the settlement. 

?. When the land in cultivation and its rent have been as- 
certained, the Collector gives every ryot a pattah, with his signature, 
in which every field he holds, and its rent for the year, are inserted. 
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In most villages, tlie greatest part of tlie ryots liold tlie same field 
several years, so tliat among fifty individuals there are not, perhaps, 
ten whose rights require alteration. When the Collector has finished 
the first four or five villages, he moves on a few miles, assembles 
the ryots of the adjacent villages, and having settled their rents, 
proceeds in the same manner, until he has finished the whole 
district, which usually requires a month or five weeks. The Sub- 
Collectors, who have only four or five districts each, make the 
whole kulwar settlement personally. My own division is too ex- 
tensive to he annually settled in detail by one person ; and I there- 
fore leave what I cannot accomplish myself, to the district servants. 

I make the village settlements of every district, and also the kulwar 
settlement of one district, in some years, and of one village in each 
district in others, and direct the rest to he done by the tahsildars. 
The tahsildar having one village as a model, is easily enabled to 
settle the rest in the same way. The rent of each village having 
been settled by me, he can only add to it by including lands which 
may have been suppressed by the curnums, and he can only lower it 
where some of the ryots may have met with great losses. If he 
lowers it without cause, the ryots who do not share in the 'remission, 

' object to it and complain ; or if, without altering the rent of the 
village, he lowers that of one ryot and x’aises that of another un- 
justly, the ryot on whom the extra rent is thrown complains. 
Even whei’e the I'yots neglect to bring the grievance forward 
immediately, they hardly ever omit to state it, when assembled for 
the settlement of the ensuing year; and the tahsildar, knowiug 
that the gross negligence or partiality will be attended with the 
loss of his place, seldom ventures to make an unfair settlement. 
There are, however, cases in which he does so, either from igno- 
rance or corrupt motives ; hut where the Collector is vigilant, they 
are not frequent. There is, indeed, no possibility of preventing 
them altogether ; for the Collector, when he makes the settlement 
in person, may be deceived occasionally by the servants of his own 
cntcherry, who may be dishonest as well as the tahsildar. The 
business of a Collector is not properly so much to labour through 
all the details of the settlement, as to make those do it who can do 
it best. The potails and curnums of villages are the persons most 
capable of making the settlement correctly ; but they cannot be 
trusted, because they are cultivators themselves, and have always 
friends and enemies among the ryots. It therefore becomes 
necessary to employ a tahsildar, who, not being a native of the 
district, is not so liable to he infiuenced by partialities. As his 
attention, too, is confined to a single district, he will consequently 
know the state of its cultivation better than the Collector or his 
cntcherry, and will be better qualified than them to make the 
settlements properly; and hence I have found that the settlements 
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o£ talisildars have usually been better adapted than my own to the 
circumstances of the ryots. 

8. I have described the kulwar settlement, as it is made in a 
country in Us ordinary state of cnltivation ; but in one which has 
su'Eered from invasion or internal disturbances, and in which a part 
of the land formerly cultivated is waste, and the remainder held at 
a rent considerably below the ancient standard, the process is more 
tedious and difficult, because it is requisite not only to increase or 
diminish the rents of such individuals as occupy or throw up land, 
but to raise the rent of every ryot, by raising the rent of all lands 
gradually to its former level, following cautiously the improving 
condition of the ryots. This was done throughout the Ceded 
Districts for some years ; but they have all now, with a very few 
exceptions, reached their standard assessment. The same mode is 
followed in raising the general rent of wffiole villages and districts, 
as the particular rent of a few individuals. It is ejected by the 
means of accounts, of the opinions of intelligent revenue servants ; 
and, more than all, by the assistance derived from the ryots of one 
village in assessing those of another. 

9. When a district has been surveyed, and the rent of every field 
permanently fixed, the kulwar settlement becomes extremely simple ; 
for all that is required is to ascertain wdiat fields are occupied by 
each ryot, and to enter them, with the fixed rents attached to them, 
in his pattah : their aggregate constitutes liis rent for the year. 
He cannot be called upon for more, but he may obtain an abatement, 
in case of poverty or extraordinary losses. He has the advantage 
of knowing in the beginning of the season, when he ploughs his 
land, the exact amount of 'what he is to pay ; he knows the fixed 
rents of the different fields which he cultivates, and that the 
demand upon him cannot exceed their total amount ; he knows 
the utmost limit of his rent, not only for the present, but for every 
succeeding year ; for it cannot be raised unless he takes additional 
land, and he is thereby the better enabled to provide for the regular 
discharge of his kists, and against the losses of- bad, by the profits 
of good seasons. 

10. The kulwar settlement, though it may appear tedious, when 
compared to the village one, is however not only better calculated 
to realize the revenue, but is, on the whole, a saving of time, because 
wffien it is once made, there is no further trouble ; but in the village 
settlement there is so much room for malversation, for many 
clis|)ute 3 between the potails and ryots, about extra collections on 
the one hand, and the withholding of rents on the other, that more 
time is consumed in inquiring into those matters than in the 
original settlement. 

11. The Honourable Court of Directors seem to be apprehensive 
that too much must be left in the ktilwar settlement to the agency 
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of native servants ; but it does not appear to me that such agency 
can be dispensed with, or that, when properly controlled, any serions 
evil can result from its employment. ‘Without it, the CompEiny’s 
servants could do little or nothing. The most experienced Collector 
could hardly make the settlement of ten villages in a whole year ; 
and, after all, it would most likely be done very indifEerently. The 
native servants are restrained, as far as men with inadequate 
allowances can be restrained, by the same considerations as the 
public servants in other countries: by the fear of detection, of 
losing their situations, and of punishment. In all provinces that 
have been permanently settled, their agency has been iised, and it 
had then a much wider field for abuse than in the kulwar settle- 
ments ; because such provinces having been previously settled for 
some years, by villages, taluks, or other large tracts, without 
descending lower into detail, and being then disposed of for ever, 
all inquiry was at an end ; so that if the revenue of villages or 
taluks could be undervalued and concealed for a short period, till 
the permanent settlement took place, all danger of discovery was 
over; whereas, under the ryot war system, the minute process that 
is gone through every year, renders the most trifling abuse liable 
every moment to detection. When the rent of every field has been 
fixed by survey, there is little room for abuse : it cannot be against 
the ryot, but may be in his favour, because it can be effected only 
by reporting cultivated laud as waste, or by obtaining remission on 
false pretences of poverty ; but it has already been shown that, 
from the public manner in which the kiilwar settlement is con- 
daoted and the contending interests of the ryots, either of those 
modes of injuring the revenue can never reach to any extent, or be 
long concealed. There can be no doubt that the kulwar settlement 
is better calculated than any other to bring to view the whole 
resources of the country; but whether it is equally ivell adapted 
to improve them, can perhaps never be certainly known, but by 
a long trial of its effects in an extensive district. 

. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) Mmm, 

Principal Collector. 


Koilkuntla, 30th Nov., 1806. 
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ON- THE CAUSES WHICH NECESSITATE REMISSIONS 
OF REVENUE. 

To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 

Gentlemen, 

Pam, 1. When remissions are required, it is generally owing 
to some one or more of the following causes : — 1st. Peculation of 
the amildar and other district servants ; 2nd. Peculation of the 
potails and curnnms; 3rd. Improvidence of the ryots j 4th. Bad 
crops and other accidents ; 5th. Over-assessment. 

2. The amildar’s peculations arise either from the public 
revenue, or from a private assessment. The amildar usually wishes 
that rents should be low, because the lower they are, the higher he 
can make his private assessment, and the less probability there is 
of its being soon discovered ; because the potail and ryots, par- 
taking in the benefit, are averse to informing against him. While 
he confines himself to his private assessment, he may carry on the 
public collections without leaving any balance outstanding ; but, 
whenever he appropriates any part of them to his own use, he 
raises a proportionate balance against the district ; and the cause 
of it will very soon be discovered, unless the division servants are 
concerned with him, and the Collector is himself very indolent. 
If he is pressed for payment, and attempts to raise the money by an 
extra assessment, the transaction will certainly be bi‘ought to light 
by some of the inhabitants, either by complaining, or by talking so’ 
much of it that it becomes known everywhere, and is carried to 
the Collector’s cutcherry by some person who wishes to recommend 
himself for employment. The amildar, sensible of the danger of 
an exti'a assessment, seldom ventures upon it, but usually prefers 
the safer mode of fabricating stories of loss of crops and other 
accidents, and of the inability of the inhabitants to discharge tlie 
balances. When such excuses are received, it ought invariably to 
be concluded, unless the facts are very fully established, that there 
is something wrong in his conduct, and his removal from office 
ought to follow without delay. His successor will find no difficulty 
in ascertaining the real state of the balances ; for, on pressing tlie 
villages by which they are reported to be due, the inhabitants, if 
they have already paid them, will, in order to save themselves, 
inform against the late amildar. 

3. The potails and ciirnums, when they know that the amildar 
diverts a part of the public revenue to his own emolument, always 
follow his example, and thereby augment the outstanding balance. 
They frequently go further; and levy additional sums from the 
more substantial cultivators, because they are conscious that the 
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amildar, "being Hmself guilty of malversation, will not dare to 
bring them to punishment. These last impositions, though they 
do not a-ffiect the balance of the current year, will most likely 
increase that of the next, or, what is the same thing, dimmish the 
settlement. The potails and curnums can hardly ever make away 
with any of the public money without the knowledge of the amildar. 
If in any case they do, it is a proof that he is either very careless 
or very ignorant, and that he is unfit for his situation. Their 
influence, particularly when they have obtained by their exertions 
a favourable assessment for their village, is usually sufficient to 
make the cultivators conceal the demand for a small private assess- 
ment which is always, on such occasions, made upon them, pro- 
vided that, together with the public one, it does not exceed what . 
their rent ought to have been; but when they attempt to make an 
extra assessment, to supply any deficiency of the public revenue 
which they may have embezzled, the cultivators never pay it with- 
out opposition : and they wdll always complain of it to the amildar, 
unless they suppose that he is a party himself, and will not hear them, 
4. The mismanagement of the cultivators is not so frequent a 
cause of failure as might at first sight be imagined. When they 
have money sufficient to pay their rents, but do not apply it to that 
purpose, it is usually expended upon a maiTiage or in dischai'ging 
a debt ; but as the ryots, when left to themselves, always pay their 
rent in preference to every other debt, it may generally be sus- 
pected, when they act otherwise, that the district or village servants 
are concerned in tbe transaction. Many potails and curnums 
having, under the late Government, embezzled a part of the revenue 
of their villages, and been forced to make it good, by borrowing 
money from soukars, upon bonds running in fche names of them- 
selves and their villages, they frequently employ the money col- 
lected as revenue in paying these bonds, on pretence that all the 
ryots were answerable, as well as themselves, for the debt. They 
call upon them again for the rent, which they have already paid ; 
but, as some of them are unable to comply, an outstanding balance 
appears against the village. Besides the generfd debts of the 
village, the ryots are often so much pressed for their own private 
debts as to be rendered incapable of discharging their rents. These 
del)ts are frequently nothing but the accumulation of exorbitant 
interest, -which the ryots would never pay if they were not afraid 
of being compelled. When private creditors are permitted to seize 
the property of the ryots before their rents are paid, it is always 
to be inferred that they have bribed the amildar ; and when the 
potails are allowed to assess them on account of general bonds, it 
m that the amildar has been guilty of peculation, 

and that he cannot support the cultivators, lest the potail should 
inform against Mm. 
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5. Bad crops are the chief cause of failures, and consequently 
of remissions ; and they are also frequently brought forward as a 
plea for obtaining remissions, without any absolute necessity. All 
complaints regarding them should therefore be received with very 
great caution. Were an investigation to be ordered whenever a 
cultivator thought proper to solicit an indulgence for his loss, 
claims would soon become so numerous that all the revenue ser- 
vants in the countiy would not be able to examine one-half of 
them. The cultivators would likewise have no difficulty, even in a 
favourable year, of showing a real loss of eight or ten per cent, of 
the whole revenue ; because in every village, in every season, there 
a few fields whose produce is not equal to their rent ; and these 
fields only would be mentioned as cause of distress and failure; 
while those whose crops had been more abundant, having probably 
been already reaped, there would be no means of determining how 
far the deficiency of produce, in the one case, was counterbalanced 
by the excess in the other. Were it even possible to estimate 
exactly the actual loss in every year, it would not follow that it 
ought to be remitted ; for the same cultivators who have lost this 
year may have gained last, and as no extra assessment was then 
laid upon their profit, no remission can now fairly he claimed for 
their loss. Whatever may have been the crop, should it have been 
even less than the seed, they should always be made to pay the 
full rent, if they can; because good and bad seasons being supposed 
to be equal in the long run, the loss is merely temporary, and the 
making of it good is only applying to tjie deficiency of a year of 
scarcity the funds which have arisen from one of abundance, 
Thougb there is no rule by which a positive Judgment can be 
formed whether or not a ryot who asks a remission can pay his 
rents, it may, in most cases, be discovered by ordering the amount 
of his faiiui’e to be assessed upon the village; fox*, as the other 
inhabitants are usually well acquainted with his circumstances, if 
he has any means of answering the demand against him, they will 
point them out, in order^to exempt themselves from being burthened 
with it. In the same manner, when a village fails, if the balance 
upon it is assessed upon the neighbouring villages, the desire of 
saving themselves from additional taxation will induce the ryots 
of those villages to find and give information how far the failing 
village may be able to pay the whole or a part of its balance. 
When individual balances are to be levied upon the village by 
which they are due, great care should be taken lest the rigorous 
exaction of them should so much distress the inhabitants as to 
disable them from cultivating their usual quantity of land the 
ensuing year. The amount of this second assessment ought seldom 
or ever to exceed ten per cent* of the rent of the ryots of the 
muzera, or inferior village, on which it is imposed. If a balance 
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still remains, it sliould be assessed upon all tbe mnzeras wbicb 
constitute the mouza, but not in a greater proportion than ten per 
cent, of the rent. Should a part of the balance yet remain un- 
extinguished, it ought to be remitted, because the inhabitants are 
extremely averse to contributing to the losses of any village but 
their own, and because, if more than an additional ten per cent, is 
raised upon the mouza in whose muzera the failure has risen, there 
is great danger of its occasioning a considerable decrease of culti- 
vation tbe following season. When individuals are pressed for 
balances, the extent of the consequent loss can never exceed the 
sum of their particular rents; but when a whole village is laid 
under a greater second assessment than it can bear, it may here- 
after cause a very serious diminution of revenue. Whenever the 
failure of the crops gives reason to apprehend that there will be a 
balance against any village, the amildar ought to repair to the spot 
without delay ; ascertain, with the assistance of the inhabitants of 
it and the neighbouring villages, what sum it will be necessary to 
raise by a second assessment ; and, after making known to every 
ryot tbe additional amount he is to pay, take measures for its being 
collected with tbe last or two last kists. When the loss, however, 
appears in a village whose inhabitants are able to make it good, the 
amildar ought to take no notice of it, but proceed with his collec- 
tions in the same manner as if there had been a plentiful crop ; for 
the necessity of making remissi(»s is much lessened by giving the 
ryots no encouragement to expect them. 

6. When over-assessment is the cause of an outstanding balance, 
it ought to be remitted ; for it would be unjust to exact more from 
the cultivators than their lands can possibly yield. Oases of failure 
from over-assessment alone are, however, very rare; because the 
potails, at the time of the settlement, always refuse to take their 
pattahs if it is too high, and always obtain a reduction when they 
show clearly that it is .over-rated. Their own enmities are the most 
common source of over-assessment ; for one potail often exaggerates 
the produce of the village of another, or offers more for it than it 
is really worth, with the intention of supplanting his rival, and 
making the ryots pay the loss. He ought to be obliged to pay it 
himself, as far as his means go ; and, if they are not sufficient, the 
difference ought to be remitted. If, by any mistake or false in- 
formation, one muzera in a mouza is rated too bigh and another too 
low, a second assessment oaght to be laid upon tbe under-rated 
muzera, and applied to the discharge of the balance. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) THOS. MUNEO, 

Principal Collector, 


Ouddapah, 2Bth August, 1803. 
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OX THE THEEB MODES OF MAKING A EYOTWAB 
SETTLEMENT. 

To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts, 

Gentlemen, 

Para, 1. In maldng the annual revenue settlements there are 
three ways which are nsually followed, and which have each, 
according to particular circumstances, their claim to preference. 
The first is, to make the monzawar, or village settlement, of a whole 
district at once, and then to proceed to the knl war, or individnal 
settlement, with every inhabitant of each village ; the second is, 
to make the village settlement of one village, and then the indi- 
vidual settlement of it, before beginning with another ; and the 
third is, to begin by settling with each individual of one village 
separately, and then, by adding their rents together, to make the 
village settlement. 

2. The first mode, that of beginning with a general village 
settlement of a whole district, is that which I always observe 
myself, not only because it has in itself many advantages, but 
because no other would answer in a division so extensive as mine. 
It is much more expeditious, and is also frequently as correct as 
the others. By assembling all tbe potails and curnums of a district 
ill one place, there is a better cbance of obtaining speedy and even 
accurate knowledge of its actual state of cultivation, than there is 
by meeting them in their respective villages ; heeanse, besides the 
usual information to be derived from tbe cnrnnms’ accounts, there 
is always a great deal obtained from discharged cnrnnms who wish 
to be restored, and from persons without employment residing in 
the different villages, who are desirous of renting them. By 
drawing intelligence from so many different sources, it usually 
happens that the produce of some villages is more fully brought 
forward than that of others. But, as the potails and curnums 
of such villages axe averse to being higher assessed than their 
neighbours, they seldom fail to disclose whatever they know of 
their concealed resources ; and, in this manner, the total actual 
produce of the district is soon known; and after the gross amount 
of the assessment is once fixed, should it still fall so heavy on any 
particular villages, it is easily equalized by the potails themselves, 
with the assistance of the cutcherry. Wlieu neither the aecouiits 
of the curnums, nor any other information, raise the revenue so 
high as there is reason to think that it ought to be, and when it is 
therefore thought advisable to itj the dangerous experiment of 
increasing the assessment, not from the accounts of the current 
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year, but from tbe presumption that tlie produce, being known from 
aufcbentic documents to have been much greater some years ago, 
cannot possibly be now so much diminished as it is represented 
to be, the additional rent which may be imposed upon the district 
on such an occasion is in general very readily partitioned by the 
potails and cnrnums among their respective villages. It is, how- 
ever, very hazardous to attempt to raise the revenue upon such 
uncertain foundations; for there is often more mischief done by 
one year of over-assessment, than can be remedied by seven of 
moderation. Revenue servants who have had much experience, can 
easily ascertain, from the manner in which the potails and cnrnums 
proceed iu distributing the extra assessment, whether or not there 
be really a corresponding extra produce. When they divide the 
exti’a assessment in a certain proportion among all the villages, it 
is usually a proof that the first assessment had been to the produce 
nearly in the same rates in them all ; but it is no proof that it is 
too low. When they divide the extra assessment unequally, it is a 
strong indication that at least those villages on which the greatest 
additional weight is thrown, had before been under-rated. The 
chief objections to making a settlement of all the villages of a 
district at once are, that it is sometimes detrimental to cultivation, 
by keeping the potails and curntims away from their villages when 
their presence is wanted to promote it, and that, by bringing the 
heads of villages together, it enables them to form combinations to 
prevent the raising of the assessment, which they would not other- 
wise have thought of. Their being assembled is, however, much 
more frequently attended by a contrary effect ; for private quarrels, 
and their jealousy of any of their neighbours obtaining more 
favourable terms than themselves, most commonly urge them 
rather to exaggerate the value of each other’s villages, than to form 
any concert for their mutual benefit. In my division, the settle- 
ment of all the villages composing a district is always made at 
once, and the kulwar, or individual settlement, is afterwards made 
by the amildar; hut as few amildars, who have not before been 
in the Company’s service, have ever seen a kulwar settlement, 
people are sent from the cntcherry to carry it into execution in ail 
those districts where it is thought that it cannot be safely entrusted 
to the amildar. 

3. The second mode, that of making the assessment of each 
village separately, is a very common one. It is less liable to be 
either too high or too low than the district settlement; because 
the state of a tank, or of the cultivation of paiddcukr fields, about 
which there may he a dispute, can he readily ascertained by sending 
some person on the spot ; because those who are to make the 
settlements have also an opportunity of observing the general state 
of agriculture among the lands -of the village ; because it can be 
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easily discovered wlietlier those ryots who are reported by the 
curnnnis to have emigrated, are present or not; and because the 
amount of the mnhtarfa, or taxes on trades, can be more accurately 
determined at the village itself, than anywhere else. When the 
village settlement is once fixed, that of the different cultivators is 
greatly facilitated ; because the potail and cnrnnm, knowing that 
a certain sum must be levied, give every assistance, except perhaps 
in the case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair dis- 
tribution of it, and because the cultivators, for the same reason, 
agree without much difficulty to their several proportions ; and as 
the discovery of every unauthorized inam or cultivated sirkar field 
not brought to account, lightens their particular a..sscssmeiit, a 
regard for their own interest encourages them to give information 
of many frauds of this nature, which could not otherwise have 
been so readily detected. Though an amildar may visit and settle 
every village separately, a Collector, who has the management of 
five or six districts, must settle two, three, or more villages in one 
place ; for, were he not to do so, the season would be over before 
he could finish his settlement. He has, in this way, more people 
to give him information of the state of these villages, than he could 
have had by going to each of them separately. 

4. The third kind of settlement, the kulwar or individual settle- 
ment, if the curnums’ accounts could he depended upon, would 
naturally be the best, because the stock of cattle, and the quantity 
and quality of land belonging to each cultivator, being known, it 
would be easy to fix his rent ; and that of , ail the cultivators added 
together, would form the land rent of the village. But, as the 
curnums’ accounts are always false, to begin with fixing the rents 
of the cultivators would not only be the most tedious, but the most 
unequal of all settlements. Every single cultivator objects to his 
own assessment. When the cuteherry servants, by stating the 
quantity of his land and the rent that had been di*awn from it 
in preceding years, endeavour to convince him that the assessment 
is moderate, and that he ought to agree to it, he urges all the 
excuses commonly brought forward by that class of men ; that 
grain is now very cheap ; that some of his cattle are dead ; that he 
is poor, and cannot cultivate his land without an abatement of rent. 
He is privately encouraged by the potail aud principal farmers to 
give as much opposition as possible ; beeause tliey all, in thoir turns, 
intend to do the same, and they hope that, if he can obtain a 
reduction of his rent, they may also, under the same pretences, 
expect the same indulgence. Every ryot is usually siifiiciently 
careful of his own interest to dispute about his rent, whether it is 
high or low ; but should there even be some among them who, 
being satisfied wnth it, have no thoughts of starling objections, the 
fear of the potails’ displeasure, and of the reproaches of the other 
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ryots for deserting tlie common cause, induces tliem to raise as 
many difficulties as any of the rest. Mucli time is consumed in 
thus debating upon the rent of every individual; and if the revenue 
servants, either believing their representations of their distress, or 
wishing to expedite the settlement, allow some abatement of rent 
to those who are reckoned the poorest, they find that the aggregate 
of these remissions not only causes a considerable loss of rent, but 
increases the difficulty of settling other villages, by encouraging 
the ryots to insist on a similar, or perhaps a greater, reduction. The 
ryots who dispute the most obstinately, even though their rents are 
already too low, are the most likely to get a further abatement ; 
and those who are less noisy and litigious are most liable to have 
their rents, perhaps already too high, raised still higher. It may 
be thought that the ryots being collected together in one place, no 
one would allow the land of another to be more favourably rated 
than his own, without complaining. This usually takes place iu 
villages where none of the ryots are very poor — where there are 
few in number, and nearly on a footing with regard to property. 
In such cases, they generally insist upon a fair division of tho 
assessment; but in most other villages, in which both the poorest 
and the most substantial ryots are found, the assessment is for the 
most part unequal, and is always most favourable to the relations 
of the potail, and to such other ryots as hold out the most stub- 
bornly. 

5. When a country has been surveyed^ the individual supersedes 
both the village and district settlement, because it is then no longer 
necessary to waste time in endeavouring to persuade the cultivators 
to accede to the assessment. The I’ent of every field being fixed, 
each cultivator takes or rejects what he pleases, and the rents of 
all the fields occupied in the course of the year in any one village 
form what is called the settlement of that village. But where no 
survey has been made, either the settlement with all the villages 
of a district at once, or that with three or four at a time in suc- 
cession, must always be adopted. Besides the reasons already 
mentioned, the various accidents that affect the crop render it 
convenient to make the village precede the kulwar settlement, be- 
cause, though the general state of cultivation in a village may 
be known early in the season, the particular lands on wdiich the 
crop may thrive or fail, can never be ascertained until it is pretty 
far advanced ; and as the assessment of individuals must, in 
some manner, be regulated by the produce, the more advanced the 
harvest season is when their rents are fixed, the more likely are 
they to be proportioned to their means of discharging them. This 
system operates, ‘no doubt, in many cases, as a tax upon industry 
and an encouragement to idleness ; but as there is at present no 
other method of securing the realization of tho public revenue, 
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it must be continued nntil tbe country is surveyed, wben every man 
will be made to pay, not according to tbe quantiiiy of his crop, but 
of his land. 

6. Though the crop should be considerably advanced before tho 
individual settlement is begun, yet it ought not to be delayed 
beyond this period ; and the sooner it is then finished, the better. 
If it were possible, it would be of great benefit to the inhabitants 
that it could be effected by the time the first kist becomes due; 
because every cultivator, knowing the full amount of his rent, and 
having the whole of his crop on hand, would see at once how far it 
was likely to answer the demand upon him, and would thereby bo 
the more enabled to turn it to the greatest advantage. If it was 
more than sufficient, he would lay up a part to sell late in the year, 
when the price had risen to its highest pitch. If it wus inadequate, 
he would still endeavour, by selling it only by degrees in proportion 
to his kists, and by curtailing his expenses, to pay his rent. But 
when his rent is not settled till after most of the kists have been 
collected, it is sometimes higher than he expected. He has pro- 
bably not been so careful or economical as he would htwe been, had 
he known the amount of it earlier, and he is, therefore, unable to 
make it good. On the other hand, while he remains in his state 
of uncertainty, he sometimes suspects, without cause, that his rent 
wdll be raised higher thau is actually i^ended. He perceives that 
his grain will not equal the demand against him ; and he sells it ofi: 
in a hurry at a low price, and absconds with the produce. It is, 
therefore, of importance that the individual settlement should never 
be longer delayed than is absolutely necessary ; for the same bad 
consequences often ensue from uncertainty, as from a higher 
assessment. 

7. Whenever the individual settlement of a district is com- 
pleted, pafctahs for every ryot paying rent to Grovernment should be 
made out by the curniims, according to the form prescribed in my 
letter of the 30th August, and transmitted to the cutcherry, to be 
signed by you, after having been compared. You should give them 
yourself to the inhabitants of the villages near the spot where you 
happen to he at the time : in all other places they may be delivered 
by the amildar. It is proper that every pattah should have your 
signature, because the inhabitants have more confidence in it than 
in that of the amildar or potail. They know it is intended to guard 
them against extra demands ; and they will bo more likely to refuse 
compliance with them, when they have such a voucher in their 
possession. It likewise teaches them to look up to you, instead 
of the native servants ; and, though they may not have courage to 
resist tlie demand in the village, to come forward afterwards with 
the complaint. They have always been so much accustomed to 
arbitrary exactions, that it is vei*y difficult to prevail upon them, at 
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least upon tlie poorer classes, to oppose tliem. But notbing tends 
sooner to conyince them that there is a limit to assessment, and to 
encourage them to reject all extra impositions, than the general 
distribution of pattahs by the Collector. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) THOMAS MUNBG, 

Principal Collector. 

Oliitvel, 30th Septemberj 1802. 
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MEMORANDUM ON A SUGGESTION THAT A CERTAIN 
NUMBER OF NEGRO REGIMENTS SHOULD BE 
BROUGHT TO INDIA FROM THE WEST INDIES, AND 
THEIR PLACES TAKEN BY SEPOY REGIMENTS FROM 
INDIA. 

lltli June, 1805. 

It is not likely that the nrgency can be so great in Britain as to 
I’ender it difficult to allow a sufficient number of European troops 
for India. The number required can hardly exceed 6000 or 6000 
annually. If it even amounted to 10,000, such a body as this would 
not be wanted for a succession of years, but only for one or two on 
some extraordinai’y occasion. If the British army could not spare 
so many men, the whole, or the greatest part, might be raised by 
recruiting. This would not much impede the recruiting for the 
I’egiments in Europe; or eYen if it did, it would probably be little 
felt, for though it might be often inconYenient to spare regiments, 
the emergency would neyer be so great, unless during an actual 
iiiYasion, as to make it difficult to spare recruits. It may be 
observed, too, that many men would enlist to go to India who would 
not enlist for any other service, and that the raising of such men 
would not injure the recruiting for the corps iu Europe. 

Hegro regiments are not, even in the West Indies, so efficient as 
Europeans, though they are superior to them in resisting an un- 
healthy climate, in traversing woods under a burning sun, and some 
other duties of mere fatigue. But in India they would lose these 
advantages in a great measure, for they would not bear either 
the climate or fatigue better than Europeans who have been a short 
time seasoned to the country. There is little service here among 
woods and swamps ; and as such places, when unhealthy, are nearly 
as fatal to sepoys as to Europeans, it is not likely that negroes 
would escape their eSects. The operations of w’'ar with the great 
native powers, and even with the petty Eajas, are chiefly carried 
on in open countries, to which the European is as well adapted as 
the negro constitution, Negro regiments in India would certainly 
neither be so much respected by our native troops, nor feared by the 
enemy, as Europeans. ' a military character are not 
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UTiknown in tMs country. Bodies of Abyssinians were formerly 
employed in the cavalry of many of tbe Mussulman princes of tbe 
Deccan, and small parties in later times have served in tlie infantry 
of tlie armies of Hyder Ali and other chiefs ; but they do not appear 
to have been thought better troops than the natives. No just com- 
parison, it is true, can be drawn between them, dispersed among the 
rabble of an Indian army, and formed into regular battalions under 
European officers ; but the same thing may be said of the native 
troops, who under British officers are so superior to their own 
countrymen in the service of the native powers. 

The bravery of a soldier depends on discipline, on a sense of 
honour, and on a high opinion of himself ; and in all these the 
negro is perhaps inferior to the native of India. He has the 
advantage of him in personal strength and in the confidence which 
is inspired by it ; but this does not compensate for his deficiency in 
other respects. The best negro regiments in the 'W'est Indies, 
brought to this country, would not be more steady in action or more 
formidable to the enemy than sepoys. 

The difficulty of victualling negroes and Europeans could not be 
equally great, unless both are subsisted in the same manner in the 
West Indies, and unless the negroes are told that they are to be 
continued upon the same footing of equality in this country. A 
regiment f oi'med of negroes imported direct from Africa might be 
subsisted as easily as sepoys. Negroes from the West Indies, even 
if victualled there like Europeans, if sent to this country without 
any sti]pulation on that head, might easily be brought to subsist in 
the same manner as sepoys. It would be no hardship upon them 
to exchange their salt provisions and grain, often damaged, for an 
Indian bazar. In the field they would not always find butchers’ 
meat, but they might purchase it occasionally, and the common 
arrack of the countxy would supply the place of new rum. 

The expense of victualling and pay need not be so great, for 
there can he no reason why negroes may not be victualled and paid 
exactly at the same rate as sepoys, provided no stipulation to the 
contrary has been made in their favour. The pay of a sepoy is equal 
in money to what the pay of the British soldier was formerly in 
Europe, when he received sixpence a day. It is greater in value 
than the British soldier’s present advanced pay, if the difference 
between the prices of the common articles of life in India and 
England is considered. Negro regiments might not only he main- 
tained on the present, but on the former pay of the sepoys. The 
pay of sepoys in this country, compared with that of soldiers in 
Europe, is extravagantly high. In Europe the pay of the soldier is 
not in general greater than the hire of the labourer, the class from 
which he is chiefly drawn. The hire of labourers in India probably 
nowhere exceeds four rupees throughout the year. Those labourers, 
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on becoming sepoys, receired five ;pn,pees and a pension on being 
worn out. But tbis pay, notwithstanding the strongest evidence of 
experience, was deemed insufficient, and was raised to seven rupees, 
or about double the earnings of the labouring castes of the in- 
habitants. As this pay is equal in coin to that which the British 
soldier received some years ago, and much greater in actual value, 
there can be no doubt of its being enough, and more than enough, 
for negro troops. 

The relative expense of transporting negro and European regi- 
ments from the West to the East Indies, is a subject with which I am 
entirely unacquainted. The difference would probably not be great, 
though something would be saved on the side of the negroes by 
crowding them more, and givingthem an inferior kind of provisions. 

If the West Indies can supply recruits, there will be no difficulty 
in keeping the regiments complete, by bringing over recruits at the 
same expense as was incu rred in transporting the regiments. 

In those States of IXorth America in which the negroes have 
been declared free, recruits might be raised ; but it is not likely that 
the Government of that country would authorize the measure. The 
importation of slaves from Africa would be too expensive ; but if 
the freight, the pay, and the subsistence, and all other charges 
attending negroes from the West Indies, are calculated, they would 
probably fall little short of the price for which Ahyssinians might 
be landed on the Malabar coast. India itself has no means of sup- 
plying the deficiencies of negro corps. There are still in many 
villages of the western part of the Deccan several families of 
negroes, descended from those formeidy serving iu the armies of the 
Bijapur princes ; but they could hardly furnish any recruits, and 
these, except in appearance, would differ nothing from the lower 
classes of Mussulmans. 

Negro regiments could never be so well calculated as sepoys for 
escorting treasure, and other similar duties in time of peace. Their 
ignorance of the country languages would for some time be an 
obstacle to their being detached in small bodies on distant services. 
They would soon, hy picking up a few followers from the lower 
castes, learn to make themselves understood, and to traverse the 
country without difficulty on common duties; but they never could 
with safety be entrusted with the escort of treasure. They would bo 
actuated by none of those feelings which ensure the fidelity of the 
sepoys, and they would be as likely to plunder as to guard the 
treasure. Some of the sepoys are born, and most of them brought 
up, in the service. Their native village is in the dominions of the 
British Government. Their families live under its protection. 
They look forward to a maintenance in, old age from its bounty, and 
to a retreat among their friends; and all. these circumstances to- 
gether operate so powerfully iu maintaining them in their duty, thai 
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tbcT are perliaps more trustwoi^bj tliaii Earopean soldiers witliotit 
an officei*. But negroes brought to this country when grown up to 
manhood, would have little attachment to it, and could not with 
prudence be detached alone with treasure. They might perform all 
the other duties which are usually given to sepoys, but from being 
strangers and less acquainted with the inhabitants and their 
manners, they would hardly execute them so well. 

Sepoys would not be pleased to see slaves raised in. India pi’e- 
f erred to them in duties of honour ; but they would feel no jealousy 
on acconnt of the negro regiments. They know that His Majesty’s 
Europeans take rank of the Company’s, and they would ascribe the 
preference shown to the negroes to their being King’s troops. 

If the state of India is such as to admit of sending sepoy corps 
to the "West Indies, there will be no inconvenience experienced from 
sending their European officers with them. A , proportion of 
European officers above the establishment even of such corps might 
be detached with them without any detriment to the service in this 
country; for the sepoy regiments, by having native as well as 
European officers, are more completely officered than any troops in 
the world, and though they could not be depended upon without 
European officers, they would be as efficient in this country as they 
now are, with a smaller proportion . 

The native troops must certainly receive the same allowances in 
the West Indies as in India. Those allowances might be frequently 
the subject of conversation ; but it is not likely that they w^ould 
ever excite any such jealousy as to impede the public service. The 
Bengal troops who served on the coast during Hyder’s invasion of 
the Carnatic received much higher allowances than either the King’s 
or Company’s corps in the Madras army without occasioning the 
smallest disagreement. The King’s officers in the West Indies know 
that they would, on coming here, be entitled to the Company’s 
allowances, and they will have too much liberality to suppose that 
the Company’s own troops ought to be deprived of them for 
volunteering on distant service. 

A deputy paymaster ought to be appointed to the Company’s 
troops serving in the West Indies, who should receive his cash from 
the King’s paymaster. I am not sure how far it might he practicable 
to obtain money in the West Indies from Portuguese or Americans 
for investments in this country, or for the Company to send out 
bullion or obtain bills on the West Indies on more favourable terms 
than those on which cash is issued there to His Majesty’s troops. 

The clothing must be sent direct from England to the West 
Indies, and the proceeds be carried to the general account in India. 

Rice, when not procurable in the market, must be issued to the 
sepoys ill the same manner as in this country, at twelve seers the 
rupee, and at half a seer daily to each man where other grain is to 
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be parcliased ; but where other grain cannot; be got, it would be 
necessary to issue one seer per man. The rice might, I believe, be 
got cheaper from the Southern States of Forth America than from 
this country, and it is probable that the supply from that country 
would in general be so ample as to precfnde the necessity of issuing 
it from the public stores, except in cases of emergency. The want 
of dall would not be felt by the Madras sepoys. Those from Bengal 
could be easily supplied with split peas from America. Ghee, or 
substitutes for it, tobacco, pepper, etc., could all be found in the 
West ’Indies ; and on the 'whole there would be no difficulty in 
feeding sepoys in those colonies. 

The deficiencies in corps might be supplied there by recruiting 
negroes and men of colour. The great objection to such recruits is 
that no confidence could be placed in them in the event of any 
internal disturbances ; for they would not only he disposed to join 
the insurgents, but they would endeavour to seduce the sepoys from 
their duty. It would therefore be most advisable to send recruits 
from India. 

The rank between the King’s and Company’s officers must be 
adjusted precisely in the same manner in the West as in the East 
Indies. The King’s commissions gi’anted to the Company’s officers 
must extend their rank to the West Indies. 

It is probable that the sepoys would suffer nothing from the heat 
of the West Indies, for their own country is hotter ; and it is also 
probable that, from their temperament and diet, they would he more 
liable than the negroes to the attacks of the yellow fever. It may, 
however, be supposed that as a removal from one province of India 
to another, when there is any material difference in the heat or cold, 
dryness or moisture of the atmosphere, produces among them fevers, 
fi.uxes, etc., that on being transported to the West Indies, they 
would he subject to similar disorders ; but it is not probable that 
they would suffer any considerable diminution in their numbers from 
this cause. 

They would be as capable of opposing Europeans in the West 
Indies as in this countxy under similar circumstances. They might 
not be so healthy, and consequently might not be quite so fit for 
service as here ; but European troops are also less efficient in the 
West Indies, as in the East. 

The period of service might be three years. This would he long 
enough at a first trial, and might afterwards be lengthened when 
the sepoy became familiarized to the West Indies. 

There seems to be no cause to apprehend any difficulty regarding 
|)rovisions. The sepoys will be less scrupulous after reaching the 
West Indies than now about their provisions. Rice and water are 
the chief articles, and both may be easily supplied. The keeping 
the water and boiling the rice of the different castes separately on 
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board ship might occasion some difficulty, but not such as might 
not always be surmounted by a little exertion. These difficulties 
would only occur on embarkation ; and as the passage from, one 
colony to another would be short, the same preparations would not 
be required as for the long Toyage froni India. 

The native officers ought to be tried by the Company’s articles 
of war. The difficulty of assembling general courts-martial for the 
trial of natives might be obviated, either by authorizing a smaller 
number of members to form a court, or the senior non-commis- 
sioned to sit as members. The end of impartial justice might be 
equally well attained by supplying the deficiency of native with 
European officers ; but this would not be so satisfactory to the 
feelings of the sepoys. There would be no difficulty in finding 
interpreters. Most of the Bengal officers understand the Hindus- 
tani language, and on the coast there are some sepoys in every 
company who speak English. 

With respect to the general policy of the plan, it may he said 
that if any advantage is to be derived from the employment of 
negro regiments in India, it must arise either from their pronng 
more serviceable than the native troops, or from the necessity which 
may hereafter occur of removing them from the West Indies, lest 
they should mutiny or join an insurrection of the slaves. The 
negroes are regarded as good troops in the West Indies ; but they 
owe their reputation less to their own excellence than to the sickly 
and often undisciplined state of the Europeans with whom they 
have acted. In India they would be far inferior to Europeans. 
They would resemble the corps of to passes, which have sometimes 
been employed in this coixntry, composed of low-caste natives, of 
half-caste Portuguese, and a few Abjssinians,' and they would 
certainly never be better troops than sepoys. They could add, 
therefore, nothing to the efficiency of the Indian armies ; and to 
bring them here merely as auxiliaries, when as good and better 
troops can be found on the spot, would be a useless expense. If, 
however, they should become dangerous to the tranquillity of the 
West Indies, it would be highly advisable to send them to this 
country; for, whether embodied or disbanded, they could do no 
mischief here. 

The expediency of; sending sepoys to the West Indies is a 
question of a very different nature. The troops employed in those 
colonies seldom appear to have been very respectable. A country 
in which military operations are often suspended during fifteen or 
twenty years, and in which the struggle is rather with the climate 
than with the enemy, is not one to form soldiers. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that an assemblage of soldiers, seamen, men of 
colour, and negroes under Victor Huguis, should have been a 
match for British ti’oops. Sepoys are more habituated to discipline, 
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to long marclies, and to all tlie hardsMps of a camp life, tlian any 
troops ill the West Indies. Acting with British soldiers, they 
would be inferior to them only in storming a breach, or in resisting 
tho charge of a European enemy in the open field. In all other 
respects they would be equal, and in duties of fatigue superior, and 
they would perhaps suffer less by desertion, A body of such men 
would doubtless be formidable to any enemy in the West Indies. 
Their numbers would probably be little diminished by the climate, 
and as there would be no danger of their joining either a foreign 
enemy or internal rebels, they would, supported by a few veteran 
corps of Europeans, constitute the most efficient military force that 
has probably ever been seen in those colonies. If it should ever 
happen that a sufficient supply of British troops cannot be spared 
from Europe for their defence, they might be most powerfully 
aided by sepoys from India, who might be employed with great 
effect against any enemy, but with particular advantage against 
x-evolted negroes. 

If experience justifies the reasonable expectation that sepoys 
will bear the West Indian climate, it is possible that those islands 
may, on some future occasion, be as effectually succoured from 
India as from Europe. 

In order to ascertain how far the plan is practicable, it might 
be advisable to try it on a small scale with a battalion of 1000 or 
1200 sepoys. The employment of such a body would furnish the 
means of calculating the probable expense of a larger armament. 
It would show whether sepoys are capable of resisting the climate : 
it would point out whatever was deficient and had not been fore- 
seen, and it would thereby enable Government, whenever it became 
expedient to equip a more considerable force, to estimate with 
confidence both the expense and the services which it might render 
to the counky. 
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pean regiments at Kangoon, ii. 177; 
neglect of the medical and mili- 
tary authorities to give notice of 
the need of fresh meat, ib . ; novel 
difficulties of the war, ii. 182, 183; 
no ground for apprehension re- 
garding the tranquillity of India 
owing to the absence of a large body 
of troops in Burma, ii. 189 ; possible 
prntractiou of the wur after the fall 
of the capital, ii. 191 ; means of pre- 
venting future aggressions by the 
Burmese, ii. 192 ; our conduct should 
indicate an intention to retain our 
conqxiests, ii. 193; in the event of 
the king deserting liis capital and 
refusing to treat, "some member of 
his family should be encouraged to 
assume the government, ii. 191 ; pro- 
posals for increasing the army in 
Burma, ii. 191-199; Madras troops 
more suitable for service in Tenasse- 
rim than Bengal troops, ii. 200 ; re- 
wards proposed for native officers for 
service in Aracan, ih.AL 202. 

a 

Cadjans, explanation of the word, i. 
285, footnote. 

Campbell, General Dngald, i. xcii., 
xciii. 

Campbell, Sir George, his recommen- 
dation to jnohibit the exportation of 
grain during the famine in Behar 
in 1871, i. clxxxviii. 

Campbell, Mr. Eichard, father of Lady 
Munro, i cxxxiv. 

Canara, subject to Hyder Ali in 1780, 
i. xxi. ; Munro appointed Collector 
of, i. ixxiii. ; unsettled condition of, 
when Munro took charge, i. Ixxv., 
Ixxvi., 55, 75; oppression of the 
ryots of, by Hyder and Tippoo, i. 
Ixxv., 67, 68 ; combinations of the 
chiefs and ryots, i. Ixxv., Ixxvi., 59- 
61 ; Munro’s investigation into the 


land tenures of, i. Ixxvi., Ixxvii. ; 
land in, regarded as private property, 
i. Ixxviii,, Ixxix. , kxxii., 62, 72 ; occu- 
pancy rights of tenants in, i. Ixxix. ; 
saleable value of land in, ih. ; Munro’s 
earlier impressions of the condition 
of the landholders in, ib., i. Ixxx., 
67-69 ; his subsequent impressions, 
i. Ixxx., ixxxi., 80-88; Mimro’s 
settlement of, practically ryotwar, i. 
Ixxxi. ; difference between the settle- 
ment of, and the settlements made in 
the Baramahal and Ceded Districts, 
ib.; Mimro’s dislike to the climate 
of, i, Ixxxvi. ; difficulties of travelling 
in, ib. ; Munro’s transfer from, ib., i. 
Ixxxvii. ; description of, i. 55, 56, 
footnote; precautions taken to pre- 
serve the revenue accounts in, i. 62, 
63; original mode of assessing the 
land revenue in, ih,; Vijayanagar 
assessment of, 61; sub-tenures 
of land in, i. 71 ; modes of transfer 
of land in, ib. ; State lands in, iisiially 
sold for a nazaiuna, ib.; Munro’s 
proposals for tlie settlement of, i. 76- 
79 ; forests of, placed under Govern- 
ment of Bombay, i. 178, 179 ; Munro’s 
report on the subject of a permanent 
settlement of, ii. 853-359. 

Canarese language, Munro’s practical 
knowledge of, i. xxviii. 

Canning, the Right Hon. George, his 
opposition to any increase of British 
territory in India,!, cxiv,; his praise 
of Munro’s military achievemenis in 
the Southern Mahratta country, i. 
clii., cliii. ; his selection of Malcolm, 
Elphinstonc, and Munro for Indian 
Governments, i. elxiv. ; his speech 
on the occasion of Munro’s appoint- 
ment as Governor of Madras, i. clxvi. 

Canning, Earl, his opposition to the 
restoration of Mysore to native rule, 
i. Ixxiii. 

Caste dispute, case of a fatal riot in 
connection with a, ii, 17 ; proper mode 
of preventing such riots, ii. 18-20. 

Castlereagh, Viseoxmt, his opposition 
to a policy of advance in India, i. 
cxlv. 

Ceded Districts, the, ceded by the 
Nizam to the East India Oonijiany m 
ISOO, i. Ixxxviii.; area of, i. Ixxxi x. ; 
districts so termed, ih.; a scene of 
successive invasions for two hundred 
years, i. xc. ; had formed a part of 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
4*5. ; fell into the hands of poligars 
in 1564, ib. ; a portion of, conquered 
by Sivaji in 1680, ih,; invaded by 
Arangzfl), i, xoi. ; formed part of the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, ib. ; con- 
quered by Hyder Ali in 1778, ib. ; 

I greater part of, reverted to the Nizam 
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of the Deceaii under the Treaty of s confessions must be received with 
Selin gaputam, i 6 ,; remainder allotted caution, ?*&. 

to the Nkam in 1799, 46 . ; character Conjeveram, i. sxiv. 
of the Hyderabad administration of, Conversion of natives, impolicy of 

46 . ; settlement of the laud revenue in, allowing European officials to in- 
i xciii.; no traces of private property terfere with the religion of the 

in land in, ib,; accmute records of natives, ii 298 SOI. 

ancient assessments wanting in, i. Coorgs, the, ravaged Cauara, i. Ixxiv, 
xeiv.; survey and assessment of, in- Ooote, Sir Eyre, i. xxiii., xxvii. 
stitiited by Munro, ib, ; reduction in Cornwallis, Slarqiiis of, his operations 
the assessment of, proposed by Munro against Tippoo in 1791 and 1792, i. 

as Principal Collector in 1807, and xxiv. ; his remarks on the in- 

eventually sanctioned by him as adequacy of official salaries in India 

Governor in 1820, i. clxix., clxx., 109, in 1792, i. xli,, xlii. ; his zemindari 

110, 223. settlement in Bengal, i. Ixxxii. ; his 

Ohai>l in, Mr., suggested by Lord Ellen- views on Indian revenue questions 

borough for Govemnieut of Bombay, derived from English precedents, i. 

i. ccii., footnote; Collector of Ballari, ev. ; his reversal of Lord Wellesley’s 

i. 109. policy of territorial extension, i. 

Charter, the, discussions regarding the cxliii. 

renewal of, i. cxxi.-exxx. Correspondence, voluminous character 

China, trade with, continued to the of Indian official, in 1820, i. cxlviii., 
East India Company in 1813 for cxlix. 

twenty years, i. exxii.' Cotton, means of increasing supply 

Ciiingieput, district of, i. xsi. of Indian, ii. 243. 

Oliittoor, taking of, i. xxiii. Cotton goods, falling offi in demand for 

Civil service, competitive system re- Indian, i. exxviii., cxxix. ; unfair 

commended for, by Lord 'Grenville treatment of India by England in 

in 1S13, i. exxii.; importance of the matter of, i. cxxix., exxx., foot- 
revenue experience to civil servants, note. 

i. cixxi.-clxxiil, ii. 247-256; dis- Court of Directors, the, a strong party- 
advantages to civil servants of begin- in, opposed to Warren Hastings, i. 
ning in the judicial line, ii. 248, 255. xxii. 

Close, Colonel Sir Barry, member of Council, the, consisted of three 
the Commission at Scringapatam, i. members, including the Commander- 

Ixvi. ; Adjutant-General at Madras in-Chief, i. clxvii. ; Munro’s har- 

and after\\mrds resident at Poona, monious relations with, i. clxvii. 
buried iu St, Mary’s Church, Fort Oradock, Sir John, recalled from the 

St. George, i. cxcviii. footnote. office of Cominander-in« Chief at 

Cochrane, Mr., i. cxix. Madras in consequence of the Yeliore 

Coimbatore, subject to Hyder Ali in mutiny, i. cxv. 

1780, i xxi. ; satisfactory condition Crime, chief causes of the prevalence 

of the district in 1827, i. 286. of, ii. 30 ; incidental causes which 

Collectors, jealousy felt by the civil lead to a temporary increase ii. 

servants 'towaids the military, i. 31; apprehensions of the Court of 

exxvi., cci. ; importance of the office Directors as to increase of, mi- 

of Collector, i. clxxi., ii. 261, 262 ; founded, ii. 43, 44. 

appointment of Principal, ii. 259- Criminal justice, administration of, 
261; should have no money dealings should not be entirely in the hands 

with the native inhabitants of their of foreigners, to the exclusion of the 

districts, ii 269-273 ; evils of habi- natives of India, ii. 56, 57 ; in- 

tual suspicion in a Collector, ii. 339. efficiency of the system of adminis- 

Conimi&sariat, question of proposed tering with the aid of Mahoniedan 

changes in the management of, ii. law officers, ii. 58-60 ; tediousness of 

122-129 ; accounts of, cannot be the system of recording depositions 

effectively audited unless the first in criminal trials, ii. 60. 

audit is made by the Commissary- Cuddalore, town and fort of, i. xxi. ; 
General, ii. 123. battle and siege of, i. xxiii. 

Competition system. Lord Grenville’s Cucldapali, su})ject to Hyder Ali in 
advocacy of it, i. exxii. 1780, i. xxi. ; included in Ceded Dis- 

Compulsory requisitions, objections to, tricts, i. Ixxxix, 
ii. 205-210. Cuniiffe, Mr. Brooke. See Arcot, 

Confesbions, practice of extorting, South, 

attributable to the habits of the 
people, ii. 47; complaints of forced 
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IX 

Dailiousie, Marquis of, annexation 
policy of, i, Ixxii. 

Darya Daixlat Palace, i. Ixx. 

DaulataMd, Mahomedan chief of, i. xc. 

Dayadi, explanation of the word, i. 199, 
footnote. 

Deccan, Nizam of the, i. xci. 

Desmnkh, explanation of the word, i. 
HI, footnote. 

Despande, explanation of the word, i. 
ill, footnote. 

Devikota, port of, i, xxi. 

Dharwar, not a Mahratta province, ii. 
97 ; jagirdars of, not ancient here- 
ditary chiefs, ii. 98. 

Dhiindaji, a Mahratta freebooter and 
rebel, i. Ixxiv., Ixxxiv. 

Dindigiil. to Madura. 

Disarming, the question of disarming 
the people, ii, 211~-213 ; its probable 
effects, ii. 212. 

District munsif, advantages of a more 
extended use of this class of judicial 
officer, ii. 23, 26; question of abolish- 
ing fees in the district munsifs’ 
courts in suits for less than ten 
rupees, ii. 23 ; inexpedient that the 
office should he invariably filled 
from the list of passed Hindu and 
Mahomedan law students, ii. 34, 35; 
the Zillah J iidge should be unfettered 
in his selection of munsifs, ii. 35; 
appeals from the decisions of district 
munsifs comparatively few, ii. 44; 
their final jurisdiction in suits under 
twenty rupees not abused, ih . ; have 
acquired the confidence of the 
people, ii. 45 ; question of allowing 
fees to, ii. 50, 51. 

Dooly, explanation of the word, ii. 187. 

Duhashes, their mischievous infl.uence 
in the Jagir, i. xli. 

Duncan, BIr. Jonathan, Governor of 
Bombay from 1795 to 1811, i. clxii. 

Dmidas, Mr., his denunciation of 
General Goddard's expedition, i. xx. 

Duties, transit, proposal to suspend in 
time of scarcity, ii. 228. 


E. 

East India Company, possessions of, in 
1780, i, xxi. ; ^European regiments 
of, i cxxxii. ; erroneous views held 
by the Chief Justice at Madras re- 
garding the political status of, i. 146, 
147. 

Education, Monro’s viev'S on the duty 
of educating the natives of India, 
i. clxxlx. ; his proposal on the sub- 
ject, ii. 328*335. 


Ellore, zemindar of, i. 202. 
Elphinstone, the Hon. Moimtstuart, 
Munrp’s correspondence with him 
during the war , in the Soutliern 
Mahratta country, i. eliv. ; Ids re- 
semblance in character to Blunro, 

i. cci. ; his popularity, iK 
Elphinstone, Lord, as Governor of 

Madras, gave a fresh start to educa- 
tion in that Presidency, i. clxxx. 
Emigration, causes which induce, i. 24; 
much of it more apparent than real, 

ih. 

Englishmen, tl\e question of a Iree 
resort of, to India, i. cxxiv., ii. 240, 
241. 

Entail regulations, expediency of, dis- 
cussed, i. 117-120; objects of, i. 122; 
Vizianagrara Baja’s opinion of, i. 198. 
Eurasians, condition and prospects of, 

ii. 309-311. 

European Magistrate, unable to deal 
with all the petty ofiences brought 
before him under the sptein of 
judicial procedure established in 
1802, ii. 22. 

European officers, civil, large number 
not necessary, ii. 263, 264 ; pecu- 
niary transactions between a Euro- 
pean di.strict officer and a zemindar, 

ii. 268-277 ; necessity of maintaining 
a high moral tone in the European 
officers of districts, ii. 274, 275. 

European officers, military, establish- 
ment of, with native regiments ex- 
cessive, i. cxxxii ; ill-treatment of 
natives by, ii. 265, 266. 


F. 

Famine, notice of Munro’s views on 
famines in India, i. clxxxvii.- 
clxxxix. ; Blunro’s view of the im- 
probability of, in India from the 
operation of the seasons alone, i. 26, 
27, ii. 218, 219; the above view 
contradicted by subsequent experi- 
ence, i 27, footnote, ii. 218, foot- 
note; recommendation to stop the 
importation of grain, ii. 214 ; inter- 
ference of Government in connec- 
tion with the exportation of grain 
generally inexpedient, ii. 215, 216, 
222 ; extensive character of the trade 
in grain, ii. 216, 217; quantity of 
grain which it is safe to export best 
regulated by the owners of grain, 
ii. 217, 218; in an ordinary year 
few districts in India fail to yield 
more grain than is required for their 
consumption, ii. 218 ; causes of 
famines in native states, ii. 219; 
importation the most effective rneans 
of mitigating a scarcity, ii. 221. 
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Farmers, head, with tenants under 
them had not, as a rale, previously 
existed in India, i. 45. 

Farms, small, conducive to general 
wealth, i. 35; changes in number 
and extent of, not necessarily pre- 
judicial to the revenue, i. 37 ; system 
of great, likely to increase poverty, 
i 41), 47 ; system of small, does not 
necessarily entail undue labour on 
the revenue officials, i. 51. 

Foulis, Mr,, Munro’s letter to him 
about the French Kevolution, i. xxx., 
xxxi.\ 

Fox, the Right Hon. Charles James, Ms 
impressions and expectations regard- 
ing the French Revolution, i. xxx., 
xxxi 

France, had assisted Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo, i. xxii. ; revolution in, anxi- 
ously observed by Munro, i. xxx. ; 
Munro’s apprehensions regarding the 
power of, ih., i. xxxi.; Warren Hast- 
ings’ apprehensions of a renewal of 
the struggle with, i. xxxii. 

French, their want of a good general 
in the campaign of 1783, i. xxvii. ; 
struggle with, in India, long and 
severe, i. xxxii. 


G. 

Ganjam, ancient zemindaries in, i. 190- 
193. 

Gibbon, Mr., his boast to be reversed, 
i. xxx,, xxxi. 

Glasgow, Miinro’s birthplace, i. xv. 

Goddard, General, troops sent to his 
assistance by the Madras Govern- 
ment, i. xix. ; his famous march, i. 
XX., footnote. 

Golconda, Mahomedan chief of, i. xc. 

Gooty, Munro buried at, i. cxcviii. ; a 
memorial choultry erected at, ib. 

Government, constitution of the Madras, 
i. clxvii. ; must exercise its discre- 
tion in adopting or rejecting the 
advice of subordinate Boards, ii. 143 ; 
should invariably control any changes 
in the dress of the army, ii. IdO ; 
must be the judge whether a public 
servant is fit for a particular office, 
or not, ii. 276, 277, 

Governor, Governors of Indian Pre- 
sidencies not usually selected from 
the Indian services, i. clxii., clxiii. ; 
conversation between the Duke of 
'Wellington and Lord Ellenborough 
regarding the appointment of a 
Governor of Bombay, footnote ; 
selection of Elphinstone and Munro 
for the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras, i. clxiv. ; Munro an 
essentially constitutional Governor, 


i. clxvii. ; arrangements for the con- 
duct of business during the absence 
of the Governor from the Presidency 
town, ii. 281, 282. 

Graham, Lieutenant, appointed one of 
Read’s assistants, i. xxxviii. 

Grenville, Lord, his speech on the 
removal of the East India Company’s 
charter in 1813, i. exxii. ; his advo- 
cacy of the competition system in 
connection with appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service, ih, 

Gwalior, chief of, i. xviii. 

H. 

Haliburton, Mr. David, i. xxii. 

Harris, G eneral, afterwards Lord, Com- 
mander-In-Chief at Madras, com- 
manded in the last war with Mysore, 
i. Iviii., Ixvi. 

Harris, Lord, Governor of Madras from 
1854 to 1859, abolished the revenue 
rule making the amount of the 
assessment depend upon the descrip- 
tion of produce, i. 29, footnote, 

Hastings, Warren, first Governor- 
General of Bengal, his energy, i. xx. ; 
opposed by a strong party in the 
Court of Directors, i. xxii. ; factious 
antagonism in his Council, ih , ; re- 
venue settlements the least able of 
Ms measures, i. xl. 

Hastings, Marquis of, his disapproval 
of Lord Wellesley’s policy when 
first appointed Governor-General, 

i, cxliv. ; complete change in Ms 
views, ih,; extirpates the Pindaris, 
dethrones the Peshwa, reduces the 
other Mahratta chiefs to the posi- 
tion of feudatories, and establishes 
British supremacy to the banks of the 
Sutlej, i. cxlvii, cxlviii. 

Heads of villages, powers of punish- 
ment and jurisdiction of, ii. 21. 

Hindus, the, simplicity of their ordi- 
nary mode of lile, i. cxxvii., oxxviii., 

ii. 236, 237 ; commercial habits of, 

i. exxx,, cxxxi., ii. 232, 233; small 
influence ■which contact with Euro- 
pean customs produces upon them, 

ii. 234, 235 ; their small demand for 
foreign manufactures, ii. 237-239. 

Hindustani language, Munro’s study 
of, i. xxviii. 

Hislop, Sir Thomas, Commander-in- 
Chief at Madras, commanded a 

' division in the last Mahratta war, 
i. cxlix. ; defeated Holkur’s troops 
at the battle of Mahidpur, ih. 

Hobart, Lord, afterwards Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, his conference with 
Lord Mornington at the Cape of 
Good Hope, i. ixii. ; President of the 
Board of Control, opposed to any 
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increase of Britisli territory in 
India, i. cxly. 

Hobart, Lord, Governor of Madras 
from 1872 to 1875, buried in St. 
Mary’s Oburob, Fort St. George,! 
cxcviii., footnote. 

Hodgson, Mr. J., a member of tbe 
Board of Revenue at Madras, and 
opponent of tbe ryotwar system, i. cv. 
Holkar, Jeswant Rao, attacked Poona 
and defeated tbe combined armies of 
Sindia and tbe Pesbwa, i. cvi., cvii. 
House-tax, tbe, in tbe Ceded Districts, 
virtually a tax on income, i. 102; 
tbe mode of assessment of, i. 103; 
inexpediency of exempting mer- 
chants from, i. 104. 

Hyder Ali liban, chief of Mysore, bis 
confederacy with the Nizam and the 
Mahratta chiefs against the Eng- 
lish, i. xviii.; Mnnro’s accounts of 
the engagements with bis troops, 
i. XXV. ; Munro’s view of tbe im- 
portance of subverting the empire 
founded by him, i. xxviii., xxix. ; 
bis genius, i. xxix. 

Hyderabad, French influence at, i. 
Ixiv,, Ixv., footnote ; disbandment 
of the French troops at, ib. ; estab- 
, lishment of tbe subsidiary force at, 
ih , ; irregularities at, exposed by 
Metcalfe, i. co. 

1 . 

Improvements, taxation of, inexpe- 
dient, i. 14, 19, 20. 

Indm lands, should be made subject 
to a quit-rent, i. 22 ; question of 
imposing a tax on, to prevent tbe 
relinquishment of Government land, 1 
i. 114, 115. 

Inam siinnuds in Ceded Districts, 
i. xciv. 

India, not to be regarded as a tem- 
porary possession, ii. 327. 

Indian "Famine Commissioners, their 
report favourable to tbe ryotwar 
system, i. cv., cvi. 

Indore, chief of, i. xviii. 

Intelligence Department, Munxo em- 
ployed in, i, xxiv., xxxvii. 

Iron works, proposals for aiding tbe 
establishment of, ii. 312-314. 

.J. 

Jagir, dislrict known as tbe, i. xxi. ; 
inefficiency of tbe earlier revenue 
management of, i. xli. 

Jiigir grant, nature of, defined, i. 142, 
143 ; a grant ot‘ tbe public revenue, 
not of the land, i. 148-150; right of 
the sovereign in India to resume as 
well as to grant, i, 150, 151 ; in- 


stances of such resumption, i. 152 
importance of tbe power of re- 
suming, i. 162, 163 ; tenure on 
which a grant for military services 
should be given, ii. 69 ; jagir tenure 
considered more honourable than 
sbrotriam tenure, ii. 69, 70; usage 
of tbe country opposed to grants in 
perpetuity, ii. 305; a village with 
no waste land should never be given 
in jagir, ii. 307 ; expediency of 
limiting to three lives, ib,; should 
only be given for very meritorious 
services, ib., i. 308. 

Jails, unbealtbiness of particular, ex- 
aggerated, ii. 45, 46. 

JamalabM, a bill fort in Canara, i. 
Ixxiv., 57; inhabitants of towns on 
the coast dep^orted to it by Tippoo, 
i. Ixxviii 

Jeypore, zemindar of, i. 189. 

Joint tenures, system of, bad preceded 
tbe ryotwar system, i. civ. ; bad to a 
great extent died out in tbe Madras 
Presidency, ih,; causes which led 
to the abandonment of tbe system, 
i. 245. 

Judicial Commission, Munro appointed 
to it, i. cxxv. ; obstruction ofiered to 
it at Madras, i. cxxxv.-cxxxix. ; 
results of, I. cxxxix.-cxlii. ; Mr. 
Stratton appointed as Munro’s col- 
league in the, i. cxl. 

Judicial system, Munro’s views are 
approved by tbe Home authorities, i. 
cxxv., cxxxiii. ; cbaagesin, proposed 
by Munro, i. cxxxix.-cxlii. ; separa- 
tion of judicial from executive autho- 
rity in India not desirable, i. 52 ; evils 
resulting from the joint action of tbe 
judicial code and revenue system, 

i. 272; advantages and disadvan- 
tages of tbe system, as first intro- 
duced by tbe British Government in 
India, ii. 7 ; alterations required in, 

ii. 8 ; advantages of uniting the 
supervision of tbe police, magis- 
tracy, and revenue in the Collector, 
ii. II , 12 ; description of tbe ancient 
judicial system of tbe country, ii. 
13-15 ; amendments proposed in, 
ii. 21 ; British Government in India 
more successful in its judicial than 
in its revenue administration, ii. 25 ; 
in civil matters more should be left 
to native agency, ib. ; training needed 
for judicial officers, ii, 49 ; judicial 
establishments must be framed with 
a due regard to economy, ii. 54, 55. 

K. 

Karnul, subject to Hyder Ali in 1780, 
i. xxi. ; moluded in tbe Ceded Dis- 

1 ^ tricts, i. Ixxxix. ; Mahomedan chief 
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of, tributary to the Nizam, ^6. ; rights i one time adfocated, but afterwards 

of Nizam over, transferred to East j disapproved by Munro, i. xlvii., 

India Company, iK ; question of j xlviii. ; systems of triennial and de- 
succession to the chiefship of, ii. | eennial leases successively tried in 

65 ; political position of the Kawab the Ceded Districts, i. xcix. ; merits 
of, fb. ; annexed to British territory of, discussed, i. 38, 89. 
in 1839, ih.i footnote. Leslie, Colonel, superseded by Colouel 

Khimidi, Baja of, i. 190 ; frequency of Goddard in command of troops sent 
revolutions in, i. 191. ’ by Warren Hastings to the aid of 

Hirkpatrick, Major, afterwards Lieut.- the Bombay Government in the first 

Colonel, Kesident at Hyderabad, Mahratta war, i xs. 
conference with Lord Mornington at Lushington, the Eight Hon. Stephen 

the Cape of Good Hope, i Ixii. ; Eumbold, succeeded Munro as Go- 
member of Commission at Seringa- vexnor of Madras, i. cxcv. 


patam, i. Ixvi. 

Hist, explanation of the word, i. 85. 
Kcenig, a native of Livonia, one of 
Miinro’s earlier acquaintances at 
Madras, i. xxiii. 

Krishna, river, advance to, recom- 
mended, i. xxxvi. 

.Kiimla, a division of Canara, i. 55. 


L. 

Lake, Lord, his famous march in 1804, 
i. XX., footnote ; commanded the 
army in Hindustan during the 
second Mahratta war, i. evii. ; de- 
feated Sindia at the battle of 
Laswari, i. cviii.j'his manly oppo- 
sition to Lord Oomwallis's peace at 
any price policy in 1805, i. cxliii. 

Land, tenure of, bv public servants, 
i. 278, 279. 

Land customs, comparative advan- 
tages of farming and of managing 
by means of Governmeut servants, 
i." 124-127 ; objections to renting 
discussed, i. 128-130. 

Land revenue, inefficiency of tlie 
earlier management of, i. xl. ; de- 
laulters of, should not be deprived 
of their ploughing cattle, i. 43 ; 
system of paying the land revenue 
in kind adapted only to a rude stage 
of agriculture, i. 246 ; the existence 
of such a system under the native 
Governments proves that the Indian 
land revenue has always been heavy 
in its incidence, ih . ; management 
of, should be largely entrusted to 
native eigency, i. 267 ; should be 
lowered w-hen circumstances admit 
of a reduction, and raised in time of 
war, i. 275; balance of, should not 
he demanded after a certain lapse of 
time, i. 279. 

.Landholders, advantage of having a 
large numher of independent, of i 
various grades, i. 22. | 

FA'ase system, introduction of, ordered | 
in the Baramahal, i. xliv., 3; its I 
collapse in the Baramahal, ih. ; at j 


M. 

Macartney, Lord, his conference with 
Lord Slornington at the Qape of 
Good Hope, i. Ixii. 

IMacleod, Lieutenant, appointed one of 
Bead’s assistants, i. xxxviii. 

IMadras, arrival of Munro at, in 1780, 
i. sviii. ; Governor of, deposed from 
office, i. xix. ; inaction of the au- 
thorities at, in 1780, ih. ; reasons 
for maintaining a large military 
force in the Madras Presidency, ii. 
96 ; unmiiitary arrangement of the 
garrison of, ii. 132, 133; proposed 
cantonment in the neighbourhood 
of, ii. 134, 135 ; question of the com- 
mand of the garrison of, ii. 136-141. 

Madras Government, its reluctance 
to spare Munro , from Ganara, i 
Ixxxviii. ; its despatch to the Court 
of Directors bringing to notice 
Munro’s services on his retirement 
from the Principal Oollectorship of 
the Ceded Districts, i. cxvi., cxvii. ; 
constitution of the Madras Govern- 
ment, i. clxvi. 

Madura, subject to Hyder Ali in 
1780, i xxi. ; remarks on the revenue 
system in, i. 285 ; omission to pre- 
serve the survey accounts of, ih. 

Magistrate, union of the office of, wdth 
that of Collector advocated by 
Munro, i. cxxxiii. ; opposition offered 
to the measure at Madras, i. cxxxvii., 
cxxxix.; measure carried out, i. cxl. ; 
See European Magistrate. 

Mahrattas, first war with, i. xviii. ; 
fallacy of the notion that Tippoo 
should be preserved as a barrier 
against them, i. xxix-lxii. ; maintain 
no standing army, i. xxix. ; second 
war with, i. cvi. ; their distrust of 
the British after the Treaty of Se- 
ringapatam, ib,; their hostility in- 
tensified by tlic Treaty of Bassein, 
i. evii. ; last war with, i. cxliii.-cxlvii. 

Mahratta Crovernmeut, strength of, 
continually varying, i. xxix, ; a 
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f^overnment of plunder and depre- 
dation, i xxis., cl V., elvi. ; composed 
of a confederacy of independent 
chiefs, i. xxix. 

Malabar coast, Munro’s memorandum 
on the defence of, i. Ixxxiv., Ixxxv. 

Malabar district, subject to Hyder Ali 
in 1780, i. xxi. ; refractory character 
of the petty chiefs in, i. Ixxiii. ; 
inefficient management of, by the 
Government of Bombay, ib, ; review 
of Mr. Graeme’s report on the 
revenue system of, i. 166-177 ; brief 
notice of its geographical position, 
area, population, political and reve- 
nue history, i. 167, 168; first steps 
to be taken for improving its in- 
ternal administration, i, 168 ; special 
reasons for revising the land assess- 
ment of, ib., i. 169 ; revision of 
land assessment in accordance with 
the general wish of the landholders, 

i. 170 ; revision of the assessment of 
the garden lands of, i. 171 ; im- 
portance of preserving the landlords 
of, i. 172, 173 ; Mr. Gi'seme’s pro- 
posals for assessing, i. 173-175 ; 
objections to an export duty on 
j)epper in, i. 175, 176; points de- 
manding consideration in connection 
with the district, i. 176, 177 ; forests 

placed nnder the Government of 
Bombay, 1 178, 179. 

Malcolm, Sir John, Munro’s colleague 
as secretary to the Commission at 
Seringapatara, i. Ixvi. ; his friend- 
ship with Munro, i. oliv., civ. ; his 
euloginm of Munro’s conduct of the 
military operations in the Southern 
Mahratta country in 1818, i. civ.; 
recommended by Mr. Canning for 
an Indian Government, i. clxiv. ; his 
character, i. cxcix., cc. ; Muuro’s 
official notice of his public services, 

ii. 267. 

Maltby, Mr. Francis Newoome, his 
description of Canara, i. 55, 56, 
footnote. 

Mtilwa, native states in, released from 
Mahratta domination, i. cxlviii. 

Maudesa, Raja of, i. 192. 

Mangtilore, i. 56. 

Miiuuractures, utility of supporting 
the, of the country, ii. 163. See 
Iron works. 

Masnad, explanation of the word, 

■■■:■ "■■ii."65.. : ■ 

Mauritius, proclamation issued at, i. 
Ixiii. 

Maxwell, Colonel, i. xxiv. 

Meadows, Lieutenant-General, i. xxiv. 

Metcalfe, Lord, liis character and 
career, i. cxcix.-cci. See Hyderabad 
and Ruujut Sing. 

Military, rules to be observed when 


calling out the, in aid of the civil 
power, ii. 36, 37. 

Milita.ry Board, iinsuitahility of, for 
business involving detail, ii. 121; 
matters in which its advice is useful, , 
ii, 125 ; subordination of, to Govern- 
ment, ii. 142, 1-43. See Government. 

Minto, Earl of, his manly policy, i. 
c.’iliv. 

Mirasi system, untrustworthy accounts 
of its origin, i. 239 ; its growth 
probably connected with the system 
of irrigation at the public expense, 
ih. ; erroneousness of the theory that 
a mirasidar is exempt from liability 
for the assessment because he has 
kept Ms laud uncultivated, i. 211; 
practice in the Deccan opposed to 
any such theory, i. 243 ; mirasidars 
have no proprietary right in waste 
lands, i. 244, 245. 

Mohiri, zemindar of, i. 191 ; pretender 
to the zemindari of, i. 192. 

Mohturfa, explanation of the word, i. 
220, footnote. 

Monopoly, the East India Company’s 
trade monopoly defended by Munro, 
i. exxv., exxvi. 

Moore, Sir Graliam, i. xv. 

Moore, Sir John, i. xvi. 

Mornington, Lord. See Wellesley, 
Marquis of. 

Munro, Mr. Alexander, father of Sir 
Thomas Munro, i. xv., exxi. 

Munro, Sir Hector, Commander-in- 
Cliief at Madras in 1780, i. xxiii. ; 
Sir Thomas Munro’s comments on 
his generalship, i. xxvi. 

Munro, Lady, wife of Sir Thomas 
Munro, i. cxxxiv. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, his birth and 
education, i. xv. ; his favourite 
studies and character at school, ih., 
i. xvi. ; his views on school friend- 
ships, i. xvii. ; entered the counting 
house of Messrs. Somerville and 
Gordon, ib. ; appointment to East 
India Ooinpany’s maritime service, 
i. xviii. ; appointment as a cadet 
of infantry at Madras, ib. ; arrival 
at Madras, ib. ; his employment on 
his first arrival, i. xxii. ; robbed by 
his native servant, ib. ; his pay as a 
cadet, i. xxiii. ; his early friends at 
Madras, ib. ; his narrow escape of 
being appointed to Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment, th.; marched with the 
army under Sir Hector Munro, ih . ; 
present at all the operations under Sir 
Hector Munro and Sir Eyre Coote in 
1780-1783, i. xxiii., xxiv. ; appointed 
a quarter-master of brigade in 1781, 
i. xxiv. ; acted as aide-de-camp at 
attack on French linen and battle of 
Ciidduiure on 13th June, 1783, ib, ; 
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employed on garrison duty from I 
1783-1788, ib. ; regiments with 
wliieh he served, iL ; appointed to 
the ^ Intelligence Department, tb . ; 
rejoined his regiment in 1790, ib, ; 
served with the army of invasion in 
the Baramahal, ih , ; served in the 
pursuit of Tippoo through the 
Tapur Pass, ih, ; served in most of 
Lord Cornwallis’s operations in 1791 
and 1792, ih. ; accomj>anied the de- 
tachment sent to Madras in charge 
of Tippoo’s sons, ib., i. xxv. ; ap- 
pointed a civil assistant in the Bara- 
mahal under Bead, i. xxv. ; his 
correspondence, ib . ; style of his 
letters, ib. ; his remarks on Colonel 
Bail lie’s defeat, and on Sir Hector 
Munro’s conduct in connection with 
it, i. xxvi., xxvii. ,* had attracted the 
notice of Sir Eyre Coote, i. xxvii. ; 
the employment of his time when 
serving with his regiment, i. xxviii. ; 
liis attainments in the Oriental lan- 
guages, ih. ; his views on British 
policy in India, ih . ; on the relative 
strength of Tippoo and the Mah- 
rattas, i. xxix. ; first impressions 
regarding the French Bevolntion, 
i. XXX. ; appreliensions regarding 
the power of France, i. xxxi. ; the 
hardships of his life as a subaltern, 
i. xxxiii. ,* his remarks on the peace 
made by Lord Cornwallis in 1792, 
i. xxxiv., XXXV. ; views on the ex- 
tension of British rule in India, i, 
XXXV., xxxvi; remarks on Tippoo’s 
oppressive system of government, i. 
xlii. ; views on the importance of 
moderate assessments, i. xlvi. ; on 
the taxation of improvements, ib . ; 
on fixing the assessment with re- 
ference to the description of crop 
raised, i, xlvii. ; on leases, i. xlviii. ; 
on the joint responsibility of ryots, 
i. xlix. ; use of the term rent, ib., 
footnote ; views on permanent assess- 
ments, i. 1., c., ci. ; laborionsness of 
his life in the Baramahal, i. li. ; 
partiality for the Baramahal, i. lii. ; 
correspondence with his family and 
friends, i. liii. ; contempt for unprac- 
tical theories, i. liv.-lvii. ; appoint- 
ment to the force under Bead in the 
last Mysore war, i. Iviii. ; opinion of 
the Treaty of Seringapatam, i. lx. ; 
remarks on the relative strength of 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas, i. Ixi. ; 
appointment as a joint secretary to 
the Commission at Seringaphtam, 
i. Ixvi. ; the commencement of his 
friendship with the Duke of Welling- 
ton (then Colonel Wellesley), i. Ixvii.; 
points of resemblance in their cha- 
racters, ih . ; advocacy of the policy of ; 


extending British rule in India, tb. ; 
objections to the re-establishment of 
a ' native , ; dynasty in: Mysore, , i. 
Ixviii. ; letter to Colonel Wellesley 
on the question of extending British 
rule, i. Ixx., Ixxi., footnote ; ap- 
pointment as Collector of Canara, 
i Ixxiii. ; reluctance to accept the 
appointment, tb.*; earlier impressions 
regarding the ryots of Canara, i. 
Ixxiv. ; settlement of Canara, i. 
Ixxvii., Ixxxi. ; his objections to 
altering the system of landed 
tenures in Canara, i. Ixxxii., 
Ixxxiii. ; his other duties in Canara, 
i. Ixxxiv. ; memorandum on the 
defences of the Malabar coast, ib.- 
i. Ixxxvi. ; dislike of the climate 
of Canara, i. Ixxxvi. ; remarks on 
the difficulty of travelling in that 
district, i. Ixxxvii. ; appointment 
as Principal Collector of the Ceded 
Districts, i. Ixxxviii. ; remarks on 
the condition of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts at that time, i. xcii., xciii. ; 
survey and assessment of the Ceded 
Districts, i. xciv., xcv. ; the mnlti- 
farions character of his work in the 
Ceded Districts, i. xcv., xevi. ; popu- 
larity with the natives of the Ceded 
Districts, i. xcvii. ; his defence of 
the ryotwar system, i. cii., ciii.; 
remarks on joint tenures, i. civ.; 
advocacy of a subsidiary alliance 
with the Peshwa, i. cviii. ; letter to 
General Wellesley on the battle of 
Assye, i. oxi., footnote ; advocacy 
of an increase to the European force 
in the Indian army, i. cxiii. ; re- 
marks on the mutiny at Yellore, 
i. cxv. ; resignation of his appoint- 
ment in the Ceded Districts, i. 
cxvi. ; recognition of his services by 
the Madras Government, i. cxvii. ; by 
Lord William Bentinck, ib., i. cxviii. ; 
by his assistants in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, i. oxix. ; his appellation as 
“ Father of the People,” i, cxx. ; de- 
parture from India, ib . ; feelings on 
the occasion, ib., i. exxi. ; employment 
of his time in England, i. exxi., 
exxiv. ; evidence before the House 
of Commons, i. exxiv., exxv. ; vievrs 
on the question of throwing open 
the trad© with India, i. exxv.- 
cxxvii. ; opposed to the unrestricted 
admission of Europeans into India, 
i. exxx. ; views on the organization 
of the Indian army, i. cxxxi. ; reap- 
pointment to the Judicial Coiiimis- 
sioB, i. cxxxii. ; return to India, i. 
cxxxiii. ; marriage, oxxxiv. ; senti- 
ments on returning to India, *b., 
' ' i. cxxxv. ; arrival at Madras, i 
cxxxv. ; opposition to the Com- 
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mission from the Madras civil ser- 
vants, i. cxxxvi.-cxxxviii. ; remarlrs 
on the panchayat system, i. cxli., 
footnote; applies for a military 
command in the third Mahratta 
war, i. cxlix. ; application at first 
unsncoessful, ih. ; his military ser- 
vices and claims, ih. ; appointment 
in a mixed civil and military capa- 
city to the Southern Mahratta 
country, i. cl. ; expedition to Sun- 
dur, tb. ; appointment as brigadier- 
general to the eommand of the 
reserve division, i. cli,'; brilliant 
campaign, ib., i. olii. ; Mr. Can- 
ning’s panegyric upon • the cam- 
paign, 47>.; arduous character of his 
duties, i. cliii ; correspondence with 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Mal- 
colm, i. oliv. ; Malcolm’s description 
of the campaign, i civ. ; unfavour- 
able opinion of the Mahrattas, ih., 
i. civi. ; low estimate of the strength 
of the Pindaris, i. clvi. ; views on 
subsidiary alliances modified, i. 
clvii., clviii. ; second return to 
England, i. clxi . ; birth of his 
eldest son, ih. ; nominated Governor 
of Madras, i. clxii. ; feelings on 
going to India for the third time, 
i. clxiv., clxv. ; appointed succes- 
sively a Companion and Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, i. clxvi. ; arrival 
at Madras and assnmj^tion of the 
Governorship, i. clxvii. ; relations 
with his Council, ib. ; nature of his 
duties, i. clxviii. ; special matters 
which engaged his attention, i. 
clxix., clxx. ; remarks on the duties 
of a Collector, i. clxxi. ; on the 
proper training of civil servants, 
clxxiv. ; on the employment 
of native agency, i. clxxiv.-clxxviii. ; 
on education, i. clxxix., clxxx. ; on 
the press, i. clxxx. -clxxxv. ; his 
thoroughness in transacting public 
business, i. clxxxv, ; varied know- 
ledge of details, ib., i. clxxxvi. ; re- 
gularity of his habits, i. clxxxvi,; 
applies for permission to retire, ib. ; 
causes which prolonged his stay in 
India, ih. ; views on famines, i. 
clxxxvii.-clxxxix. ; work in con- 
nection with the war in Burma, 
i. cxc.-cxcv. ; created a baronet, i. 
cxci. ; receives the thanks of the 
Court of Directors for his services 
in connection with the war in Bur- 
ma, ib. ; liis opinion of the danger 
of commencing a war with an in- 
adequate force, i. cxcii. ; statement 
of the objects of the war and of 
the best modes of achieving them, 
ib.~i. cxcv. ; renews his application 
to be relieved, i. cxcv. ; visit to 


Mysore in 1825, ib . ; tour in south- 
ern districts in 1826, ib. ; farewell 
visit ^ to the Ceded Districts, i. 
cxevi, ; his death, obituary official 
notification of it, ib,, i. cxcvii. ; 
steps taken to perpetuate his 
memory, i. ^ cxcviii. ; his character 
compared with those of Elphinstone, 
Malcolm, and Metcalfe, ib.-i. cci. ; 
appreciation of his character by 
the members of the Madras Civil 
Service, i. cci., ccii. ; high estima- 
tion in which he was held by the 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. Canning, 
and Lord Eilenborough, i. ccii. 

Muttadari, nature of the system, i. 3, 
footnote ; introduced into the Salem 
district, ib. 

Mysore, chief of, i. xviii. ; army of, i. 
xxiii. ; Baja of, i. Ixviii . ; restoration 
of, to native rule, i. Ixxii, ; Munro’s 
visit to, i. cxcv., ii. 75-84 ; financial 
mal-administration of, ii, 75. 


N. 

Nagpur, suppression of native rule in, 

i. Ixxii. ; advantage of having a 
Madras military force at, ii. 131. 

Nair Eajas, i. Ixxxv. 

Natives of India, the, sliould be largely 
employed in the administration of 
the land revenue, i. 267, 2G8 ; general 
remarks on the policy of largely em- 
ploying natives in the public service, 

ii. 319-327 ; exclusion of, from all 
but the lowest offices degrading to 
the native character, ii. 321 ; their 
improvement hopeless, if they are 
excluded from all sliare in the 
government of their country, ih., ii. 
322 ; advantages of our Government 
to, not unaccompanied by disadvan- 
tages, ii. 323-325 ; should be ex- 
cluded from no offices in which they 
can be employed consistently with 
the preservation of European con- 
trol, ii. 325, 326 ; probable result of 
our measures upon the character of, 
should be carefully considered, ii. 
326, 

Native princes, in cases of succession 
the fcitish Government ought to 
confirm the choice of the chief and 
of the leading men of the country, 
ii. 66; baneful influence of low 
favourites over, ii. 83; interchange 
of presents with, ii. 87. 

Native regiments. See Army. ® 

Native states, British Government 
should not interfere with, on the 
ground of mal-administration, ii. 67 ; 
interference with, in petty matters 
inexpedient, ii. 85. 
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JCative subonlraates, deleg jtioii of ! 
aiiliiurity to, unavoidable, i. 52; hn- ! 
portsiibility of dispensing with, i. 107; 
alleged dislionesty of, not incapable 
of being chocked, ii. 326 ; proper 
mode of dealing with charges against, 
336-339. 

Kaubat, explanation of the word, i, 
195. 

Nawtib of the Carnatic, his possessions 
in 1780, i. xxi. 

Negro regiments. See Army. 

Neliore, belonged to the Nawab of the 
Gariiatie in 1780, i. xxi. 

Nepean, Sir Evan, Governor of Bom- 
bay, i. clxii. 

Nile, battle of the, i. xxxii. 
Nileshwaram, i. 57. 

Nizam, the, his confederacy with the 
Mahr.itta chiefs and Hyder Ali, i. 
xYiii. ; entitled do an annual tribute 
of five lakhs of rupees from the East 
India Company for the Northern 
Sirkars, i. xxi. ; more formidable 
than the Muhrattas, i. Ixi. ; the 
troops of, officered by French offi- 
cers, i. Ixiv., Ixv., footnote ; the 
disbandment of these troops and 
formation of 'a British subsidiary 
force at the capital of, i. Ixv., foot- 
note ; contingent furnished by him 
in the last war with Tippoo, ib. 
North, Lord, his Government still in 
office in 1780, i. xxii. 

Northern Sirkars, the, four of, held by 
the East India Company in 1780 
subject to a tribute to the Nizam, 
i. xxi. ; inefficiency of the revenue 
management of, i. i. ; Munro’s tour 
in, i. 189-211: ; power and influence 
of the zemindars in, i, 189, 193 ; 
little intercourse between the Go- 
vernment officials and the people in, 
i. 193 ; general remarks on, i. 201- 
214 ; revenue system obtainiug in 
them under the Hindu and Ma- 
homedan Governments, i. 204, 205. 


0 . 

Official correspondence, importance of 
observing the prescribed channels 
ill conducting, ii, 144-148. 

Official morality, low standard of, in 
India a hundred years ago, i. xli.,* 
clxiii. 

Oriental languages, Munro’s proficiency 
in, i. xxviil; proficiency in, is not 
always a guarantee of official fitness, 
ih 

Oudh, annexation of, i. Ixxii. 

Outports, the, question of throwing 
open the trade with India to, i. 
cxxiii.-cxxx. 


P. 

Pulkoiida, zemindari of, i. 193. 
Panchiiyat, Munro’s advocacy of the 
system, i. cxxxiii. ; system legalized 
in 1816, but practically inoperative, 

i. exL, exli. ; explanation of the 
word, i. 53, footnote; not employed 
by Hindus in criminal cases, ii. 10 ; 
corruption diminished by the system, 

ii. 16 ; objections to the system con- 
sidered, ii. 26; popularity of the 
system, ih. ; irregularities incident to 
it, susceptible of correction, ii. 27 ; 
Munro’s recommendation to try the 
system in criminal cases, ib. 

Pandal, explanation of the word, ii. 17, 
footnote. 

Pattikonda, the place where Munro 
died, i. oxevi. ; memorial grove and 
well at, i. exeix. 

Peddapur, zemindari of, i. 199. 

Pegu, annexation of, i. cxci., cxcii. 
Pensions, inexpediency of subdividing, 
ii. 2S5, 286. 

Permanent settlements, introduced by 
Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, i. Ixxxii, ; 
ordered to be introduced in Canara, 
ib. ; Munro’s objections to, i, Ixxxii i. 
256, ii. B54. 

Persian language, Munro’s study of, 
i. xxviii., xxxii. 

Peshcash, explanation of the word, ii. 
66, footnote. 

Peshwa, the, the nominal head of 
the hlahratta confederacy, i. ovi. ; 
planned with Sindia an attack upon 
the Nizam when the army of the 
latter was absent in Mysore, ih. ; a 
pupi>et in the hands of Sindia, ib. ; 
his escape to Bassein, i. evii. ; agreed 
by Treaty of Bassein to receive 
a subsidiary force, ib.; secretly & 
party to the Mahratta confederation 
against the British, ih. ; dethrone- 
ment of, and annexation of the 
greater part of his dominions as 
British territory, i. cxlviii. 

Petrie, Mr., Acting-G overnor of Madras, 
i. cxvii. 

Pigot, Lord, Governor of Madras, de- 
posed by his Council, i. xix. 
Pinclaris, the, their audacious raids, 
i. cxlvii. ; extirpated by TjoxcI Hast- 
ings* forces, i. cxlviii. ; Munro’s low 
estimate of their strength, i. clvi. 
Pioneers, utility of the corps of, ii. Ill, 
185; their employment, ii. Ill, 

Pitt, the Eight Hon. William, his 
earlier impressions and expectations 
regarding the French Eevoliition. i. 

■■■■ . XXX. . 

Pit! Imp ur, zemimlari of, i. 200. 

I Police, Muiiro’s views on, approved by 
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Home aiitliorities, 1. cxxv., cxxxiii. ; 
system introduced by Mimro better 
than that which it superseded, i. 
Gxliii ; attempt to impart life and 
eiierg-y to the village police sound 
in principle and fairly successful in 
practice, union of police and 
revenue functions in the native 
officials of the revenue department 
an error, and too often a source of 
oppression, ib , ; Munro’s police su- 
perseded by a separate body of sti- 
pendiary police under the general 
control of the district magistrate, %b . ; 
evils resulting from the establish- 
ment of, as a separate body, ii. 27, 
28; old village police resorted to, 
ii, 29 ; inutility of a preventive, 
ib,; danger of police arrangements 
causing general anxiety and oppres- 
sion to the people, ii 82, 33; irre- 
gularities 0 f, more difficult of conceal- 
ment under the system introduced 
in 1816, ii 48 ; control of, should 
not be vested in the Provincial 
Courts, ii. 53. 

Poligars, the, the Ceded Districts fall 
into the hands of, i. xc. ; Munro’s 
description of, in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, i xci., xcii. ; many of the 
most turbulent expelled from the 
Ceded Districts, i. xciii. 

Poona, Mahratta chief of, i. xviii . ; attack 
on, by Jeswant llao Holkar, i. cvi. 

Porto Novo, battle of, i. xxiii. 

Potail, powers and duties of, ii. 9. 
Bee Heads of villages. 

Pottah, explanation of the word, i. 194, 
footnote. 

Press, the, Munro’s^ views on the 
subject of, i. clxx'xi.-clxxxiii., ii. 
287™295 ; remarks in the Memoir on 
the question of, in India, i. clxxxiii.- 
clxxxv. ; supposed connection of, 
with the mutiny of 1857, i. clxxxiii. ; 
Mountstuart Elphinstone^s high esti- 
mate of Munro’s Minute on, i. 
clxxxiii., clxxxiv., footnote; loyalty 
of the European press in India, i. 
clxxxiv. ; its defects, /b , ; its useful- 
ness, i. clxxxv. ; modern growth of 
the native, ib, ; need of restrictions 
upon the vernacular, ib. ; British 
power in India not based upon the 
liberties of the people, ii. 287; a 
free press inconipatible vith the 
dominion of strangers, ii. 287, 288 ; 
freedom of, if granted, cannot be con- 
lined to the Europeans, ii. 289, 290 ; 
bad effect of a free press upon the 
native army, ii. 290-294; progress 
of knowledge among the natives of 
India not likely to be hindered by 
the necessary restrictions on the 
freedom of, ii. 293. 


Primogeniture, absence of exclusive 
rights of, under Hindu law, i. Ixxxiii. 

Private property in land, varied in 
different parts of India, i. 238 ; no 
trace of, at Vijayanagar, i. 249 ; was 
most perfect in Oanara and Malabar, 
ib, ; other countries in which it 
existed, ib, ; introduced into the 
Baramahal by a moderate assess- 
ment, i. 251, 252. 

Provincial Conneiis, i. xl., 207, foot- 
note. 

Provincial Courts, the, control of police 
should not be vested in, ii. 53. 


B. 

Baidrug, emigration of the ryots from 
the taluq of, i. clxix. 

Bajahmundry, collectorate of, i. 199 ; 
proper spelling of the word, ib., foot- 
note. 

Bajputana, native states in, relieved 
from Mahratta domination, i. cxlviii. 

Bampa, zemindar of, i. 201. 

Bead, Captain Alexander (afterwards 
Colonel), Munro api)ointed his assist- 
ant in the Intelligence Department, 

i. xxiv. ; placed in civil and military 
cliarge of the Baramahal, i. xxxviii. ; 
Munro’s high opinion of him, i. 
xxxix. ; nature of the duties en- 
trusted to him, ib.; originator of 
the ryotwar system, i. xlv. ; ap- 
pointed to command a force in the 
last Mysore war, i. ivili. ; Muiiro’s 
letters to, i. xov., xevi. ; “Begula- 
tions for the Management of Revenue 
Affairs” issued by him, i. 3, footiiote, 

ii. 341 ; circular letter addressed by 
him to the Assistant Collectors in 
the Baramahal and Salem, ii. 348- 
352; his ca] acity as an adminis- 
trator not to be judged of by his style 
of writing, ii. 352. 

Becords, frequent destruction of, under 
native governments, ii. 15. 

Bemissions of revenue, causes which 
necessitate, ii. 371-376. . 

Bent, use of the term by Munro, i. 
xlix,, footnote ; existence of rent in 
its proper sense in Canara, i. Ixxxi., 

■ 71. 

Kenters, employed by zemindars, i. xl. ; 
by the Provincial Councils in the 
Northern Sirkars,i5.; by the Govern- 
ment in the Jagir, i. xli. 

Bevenue Dcparlment, the, necessity 
of equalizing emoluments in, with 
those allowed in the judicial de- 
partment, ii. 257-264; appoiiitment 
of Principal Collectors and Sub-Col- 
lectors, ii. 259-261. 

Bevenue survey, main objects of, i. 
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Dli ; qualifications required for, : of tlie Court of Directors regarding, 

i. ifio; expediency of using tlie acre | ib.; advantages of the detailed iii- 

aa the standard of land measure- j quiries which it involves, i. 265 ; 

inent in, i. 165; want of, need not } brings the officers of the Govern- 

delay the introduction of a ryot war j ment into direct intercourse with the 

settlement,!. 166; advantage of an people, ii. 43. 
aecunde sun’twof each district, i 274. 

Roberts, Bir Frederick, his march from S. 

Cabul to Candahar, i. xx. 

Ross, Mr., a Madras merchant, i. xxiii. Sadr Adalat, the Court of, i. cxxxvhi., 

Rnmbold, Sir Thomas, his Minute on cxxxix. 
the tranquillity of tlie Carnatic in Sadr amms, extension of their juris- 
1780, i xix. diction, ii. 23. 

Bunjeet Sing, his designs npon the Salaries, evils resulting from small, i. 

protected Sikh states of Sirhind xli. ; Lord Cornwallis’s represen ta- 
checked by Lord Minto, i. cxliv. ; tion on tbe subject of, 

Metcalfe’s mission to his Court, i. cc. Salem, district of, subject to Hyder 

Eyot, the, enforcement of the joint Ali in 1780, i. xxi. ; poverty of the 

responsibility of ryots at one time inhabitants of, i. 23 ; embezzlements 

advocated by Munro, i. xlix,, L, 43; of public money in, i. 215-218; 

the real proprietor of the land, ex- favourable tenui-es in, i. 220 ; alleged 

cept in the Ceded Districts and in the cause of the failures of the muttadars 

Deccan, i. ciii. ; combines the cha- in, examined, i. 221. 

racter of labourer, farmer, and land- Salsette, an island near Bombay, i. xxi. 
lord, i. 100 ; in the Ceded Districts SiUur, zemindar of, i. 195. 

and the Deccan had no property in Sayar, explanation of the word, i. 141. 

land, ib . ; description of the true Scarcity. See Famine, 
status of the ryot, i. 234 ; unfavour- Secretary to Government, importance 
able position of, in the Northern of revenue experience to, i. clxxiv,, 
Sirkars,i. 261-263; incapacity of the ii. 250; importance of the office of, 

ryots to resist oppression, i. 2;70, 271. to the revenue and judicial depart- 

Byotwar settlement, report on the mode ments, ii. 278-280 ; nature of the 

of conducting a, ii. 360-366; in- duties of the office, ii. 279, 280. 

structions regarding a, ii. 371-376. Sepoys, superiority of the, in the British 

Byotwar system, the, misapprehensions service over those in the French ser- 

regarding, i. xliv. ; leading features vice attributable to the European 

of, ?7)., i. xlv., 264 ; originated by officers of the former having been 

Bead and extended and advocated trained in European regiments, ii. 

by Munro, i. xlv. ; defects which at 105. 

one time hampered its working, Seringapatam, Munro’s opinion of the 

47)., i. xlvi. ; introduced by Munro in Treaty of, i. xxxiv., lx. ; provisions 

the Ceded Districts, i. xciv. ; in- of the Treaty of, i. xxxviii. ; ap- 

volves the assessment of each sepa- pointment of a native judge at, ii. 

rate Held, ib . ; opposed by tlie autho- 315-318, 

rities in Bengal and by eminent civil Sholinghar, battle of, i. xxiii. 

servants in' Madras, i. xcviii. ; re- Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord 

placed in the Bararaahal hy the Teignmoutb, i. lx. 

muttadari system, and in the Ceded Shrotriam grants, usually given for 

Districts by a system of triennial civil services, ii. 70. 

leases, i. xeix,;' subsequently re- Sirdar, explanation of the w’ord, ii. 295. 

verted to under orders from the Court Sirkar, explanation of the word, i, 74. 

of Directors, ib., i. exxv. ; salient Sivuji, the founder of Mabratta rule, i. 

points of the controversy regarding xei. 

the ryotwar and zemindari systems of Small holdings, causes of the pre- 
land tenure,!, e. ; Munro’s contention valence of, i. 255. 
that the ancient land tenure of India Smith, Adam, his doctrines referred to 
w\as ryotwar, i. cii. ; arguments for by Munro, i. oxxix. 
and against, discussed by Munro, Somerville and Gordon, Glasgow mer- 
i. 95-101, 266; where it prevails, chants in whose counting-house 

the ryot is the cultivating proprietor, Munro was employed, i. xvii. 

i. 105; principle of, to impose a Southern Mahratta country, the, Munro 
fixed assessment upon the whole land nrged the acquisition of a portion of, 

of the country, including waste as it i. cviii. ; question of the transfer of, 

is brought into cultivation, i. 106; from Bombay to the Madras Presi- 

simplicity of, i, 107 ; apprehensions dency, ii. 89-99. 
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Spanish language, the, Munro’s studies 
in, i. xvi. 

Stevenson, Colonel, i. oix., cxi., cxii. 
Stratton, Mr., appointed Munro^s col- 
league on the Judicial Commission, 
i. cxl. ; Munro’s correspondence with 
him, i. cliii., oliv. 

Stuart, General, his incompetenoy, i. 

, xxvii 

Subaltern, life of a, in Munro’s time, 

i. xxxiii. ■ . 

Sub-Collector, subordination of, to the 
Principal Collector, i. 188 ; duties of, 

ii. 263. 

Subsidiary forces, objections to the em- 
ployment of, i. clvii. 

Sunda, i 55, 73, 74. 

Survey. See Revenue survey. 

:'T.' 

Tahsildar, explanation of the word, i. 
53 ; powers of punishment and juris- 
diction proposed to be vested in, ii. 
21 . 

Tanjore, district of, under a Mahratta 
chief in 1780, i. xxi. 

Tanks, importance of, i. 27 ; become 
eventually unproductive owing to 
the silting up of the beds, i. 89 ; de- 
scription of, which it is most useful 
to repair, ; duty of the ryots to 
execute the ordinary repairs of, i. 
90 ; proposals for facilitating the re- 
pairs of, i. 276, 277 ; appointment of 
an Inspector-General of the Tank 
Department, i. 276. 

Tapur, pass, i. xxiv. 

Teignmouth, Lord. See Sir John 
Shore. 

Telugu language, the, Munro’s prac- 
tical knowledge of, i. xxviii. 
Tenasserim, acquisition of, i. cxci. ; 
Madras troops more suited for service 
in, than Bengal ti-oops, ii. 200. 
Territorial extension, Munro’s advocacy 
■ '.of, i. XXXV. . 

Thackeray, Mr., his report on the Bal- 
lari district, i. 109, 

Timber monopoly, the, origin of, in 
Canara and Malabar, 1. 178 ; oppres- 
sive working of, i. 179, 180, 184, 185 ; 
attempt to introduce into Travancore 
and Cochin, i. 181 ; proposed legis- 
lation regarding, i. 182, 183 ; political 
and economic objections to, i. 185, 
186. 

Tinnevelly district, the, subject to 
Hyder All in 1780, i. xxi. ; unsatis- 
factory character of the revenue 
management of, i. 284, 285. 

Tippoo Sultan, pursuit of, by Lieut.- 
General Meadows, i. xxiv. ; his sons 
sent as hostages to Madras, i, xxv, ; 
his military talent, i. xxx. ; his 


fanaticism, ih. ; peace concluded with, 
in 1792, i. xxxvii ; last war with,i. 
lix.-lxvi. ; Ms hatred of th e English, 
i. lix. ; Ms intrigues, ib., i, lx. 
Tomtom, explanation of the word, ii. 
17, footnote. 

Trade, the, discussions of the throwing 
open of, i. oxxii.-cxxx., ii. 236-246 ; 
of Calcutta in 1797 and 1800, i 
cxxiii., cxxiv.; Munro’s opinion of 
the benefits resulting from the Com- 
pany’s monopoly of, ii. 244 ,* objec- 
tions to throwing open, to the ont- 
ports, ii. 244 ; probable effect of the 
loss of the China trade, ii. 245. 
Travancore, disputed boundary be- 
tween, and Dindigal, ii, 71-74 ■; 
geographical and politioal position 
of, ii 74, footnote* 

Trial by jury, advocated by Munro in 
criminal cases, Ii. 56 ; should be 
adopted as a measure to be per- 
severed iu, and not as an experi- 
ment, ii. 58 advantages of the jury 
system, ii 60 ; rules for regulating 
the system, ii 61. See Pauch^yat 
Trichmopoly, belonged to the Nawab 
of the Carnatic in 1780, i. xxi. ; 
remarks on the tenure of land in, 
i 284. 

Tripatur, proclamation addressed to the 
inhabitants of, i. 7, footnote, ii. 341. 

' ■ 

Vellore, army to invade Mysore col- 
lected at, i. Ixv. ; mutiny of the 
native troops at, i. cxi., cxiii.-oxv. 
i Yijayanagar, Canara subject to the 
Rajas of, i. Ixxvii, 56, 57, footnote ; 
also Ceded Districts up to 1564, i. 
xc. ; Raja of, defeated by con- 
federacy of Mahomedan chiefs, ih. 
Village cummnnities, joint tenure by, 
the most ancient system in India, 
i. civ. 

Village munsifs, no reason to appre- 
hend abuse of authority by, ii 43; 
tendency of, to avoid exercising 
authority, ii. 43; recent proposals 
to extend the Madras system of 
village tribunals to other Indian 
provinces, i. cxli. 

Vi'til, i 55. 

Vizagapatam, district of, i 193. 
Vizianagram, zemindar of, i. 195 ; his 
embarrassments, i. 196, 197 ; un- 
satisfactory management of the 
zernindari by the Collector, i. 198. 

W. 

Walpole, the name of the ship in 
which Munro sailed to India, 1, 
xviii' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Waiidiwasli, relief of, i. xxiii. 

War, nothing so expensive as war 
carried on with inadequate means, 
ii. 173. 

Ward, Sir Henry, Governor of Madras 
in 1860, buried in St, Mary’s Church, 
Fort St. George, i. cxcviii. 

Warg, the Canarese word for an estate, 
i. Ixxxi. 

Waste lands, principle of the ryot war 
system to impose an assessment 
upon, as they are brought into cul- 
tivation, i. 106 ; cultivation of, should 
be left optional with the ryot, and 
if he chooses to cultivate waste lands, 
he should take good and bad to- 
gether, i. 113. 

Wellesley, Colonel, the Hon. Arthur. 

See Wellington, the Duke of. 
Wellesley, the Hon. Henry, a member 
of the Commission at Seringapatam, 
i. Ixvi. 

'Wellesley, Marquis of, appointed 
Governor-General, i. lx. ; his pre- 
paration for his duties, i. Ixiii. ; his 
view' of the situation on his arrival 
in India, i. Ixiv. ; preparations for 
w'ar, i. Ixv. ; establishment of a 
subsidiary force at Hyderabad, i. 
Ixv. ; correspondence with Tippoo, 
i. Ixvi.; restoration of the Hindu 
dynasty in Mysore, i. Ixvii. ; his 
policy, the reverse of a policy of 
inactivity, i. Ixviii. ; arrangements 
for the second Mahratta war, i. evii. ; 
reversal of his policy by I^ord Corn- 
wallis under orders from the Court 
of Directors and Board of Control, 
i. cxliii. 

Wellington, the Duke of, appointed as 
Colonel Wellesley to command the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force in the 
last war with Mysore, i. Ixv. ; ap- 
pointed a member of the Commission 
at Seringapatam, i. Ixvi. ; his friend- 
ship with Munro, i. Ixvii. ; points of 
resemblance in their character, iK ; 
his views on the question of extend- 
ing British rule in India, i. Ixx. ; 
his correspondence with Munro re- 
garding the battle of Assye, i. 
Ixxxiv, 

Wells, importance of, as a security 
against tamino, i. 20. 

AYest Indies, the, remarks on a pro- 


posal to employ Indian sepoj's in, 
ii. 377-383. 

Wilks, Colonel Mark, his sketches of 
the south of India, i. cxix. 

Wilson, Dr. Horace Hayman, liis 
annotations to Mill’s ‘‘History of 
India,” i. xxv. ; his remarks on the 
trade betw^een India and England 
in cotton goods, i. cxxix., footnote. 

Z. 

Zeman Shah, ruler in Afghanistan in 
1798, i, lix. ; Tippoo’s correspond- 
ence with him, ih . ; importance 
attached to this correspondence by 
Lord Wellesley, i. Ixiv. 

Zemindars, in the Northern Birkars, 

i. xl.; erroneous notions which led 
to creation of, i. ciii. ; arguments in 
favour of, i. 93, 94 ; arguments 
against, i. 94 ; in some parts of 
India military chiefs, in others 
farmers of the land-tax, i. 105 ; en- 
trusted w’ith the charge of the 
police in their zemindaries, 120. 

Zemindari, not the ancient tenure of 
the country, i. ci. ; no zemindari 
once forfeited for rebellion should 
ever be restored, i. 210, 211 ; system 
originated in ignorance of the state 
of landed property in India and of 
tb.e rights of the ryots, i. 253 ; mis- 
taken views of the advocates of ze- 
inindari settlements, i. 268, 269. 

Zemindaries, ancient, importance of 
maintaining, i. 117, 213 ; rule of 
primogeniture prevails in, i. 123, 
footnote. 

Zillah Courts, reduction of, ii. 38; 
petitions against the abolition of, 
generally of little ^veigbt, ii. 39; 
liability of persons to travel long 
distances to, sometimes unavoidable, 

ii. 40, 41 ; such liability not pecu- 
liar to India, ii. 41 ; distance of the 
Court not so much a cause of com- 
plaint as the uncertainty of the 
period of detention, ii. 42 ; ob- 
jections to Zillali Judges bolding 
sessions at several places within 
their zillali s, ii. 50. 

Zillah Judges. See Zillah Courts. 

Zillali Bi‘gistrai’s, extension of their 

1 jurisdiction, ii. 23. 


THE END. 
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Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H, Dickinson, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal*, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 7 j. 6^/, 

COLERIDGE Phantasmion. A Faiiy Tale. With an Intro- 

ductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery St. Mary. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Crown Svo, price ^^s. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter, 
With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. Price ^s. 6 d, 

COLLINS {Mortimer) — ^The Secret of Long Life. Small crown 8vo. 

cloth, price 3 j'. 6 d. 

CONNELL {A. if.)— Discontent and Danger in India. Small crown 

Svo* cloth, price 35, 

COOKE {Prof. J. P.) of the Ha^xm^d University. — Scientific Culture. 

Crown Svo, price I i*. 

COOPER {N. /)— The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
iEsTHETic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 
price IS. 6 d. 

CORFIELD {Professor) M.D. — Health. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

CORY {lVilliam)---A Gvide to Modern English History. Part 1. — 
MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo. cloth, price 9s. 

COURTNEY {W. Z.)— The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 5x. 6 d. 
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COX {Rev. Sir George W.) M.J., Bart.—k. History of Greece from the 

Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War. New Edition. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo. price 36^. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 2 voIs. 

Demy 8vo. price 28^*. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the GreaTj with a sketch of the subsequent History 
to the present time. New Edition. Crown Svo. price 7^. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown Svo. price 6s. 
School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps. Fcp. Svo , 
price 3^. 6 d. 

The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 3^“. 6 d, 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and Answer. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3 a 

COX (Rev. Sir G. W.) MIA.^ Bart, and JONES (Eustace Hinton ) — 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second Editionj in i vol. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 6j. 

COX (Rev. Samuel) — Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 

Men? Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. price 5 A 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6 s. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. Demy 
Svo. cloth, price 15^'. 

CRAUFURD (A. ZT.)— -Seeking for Light: Sermons. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price S^. 

CRA VEN (Mrs.) — A Year's Meditations. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 
CRA WFURD Portugal, Old and New. With Illustrations 

and Maps. Demy Svo. cloth, price 

CROMPTON (Henry) — Industrial Conciliation. Fcap. Svo. 
price 2^. 6 d. 

CROZIER (John The Beligion of the Future. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price 6j. 

DALTON (John Neale) M.A., Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. ‘Britannia.’ Second Edition. Small crown Svo. 
cloth, price 3^. 6 d. 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel) D.D., — The New Testament, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST GREEK TeXT OF TiSCHENDORF. A NeW 
and thoroughly revised Edition. Post Svo. price lOi*. 6^/. 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition, Small crown Svo. price ^s. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. X.) Jf.Af.— Theology and Morality. Essays on 

Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown Svo. price 7 s. 6 d. 

DAWSON (Geo.) M.A.—'Fray‘b^s, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Sermons ON Disputed Points and Special Occasions. Edited by 
his Wife. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 6j. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. Third 
:^ition. Crown Svo. price 6 s. 
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DE REDCLIFFE {Viscount Stratford) F.C., K.G., C.^.— Why am I 

A Christian ? Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3^. 

DESPREZ {Philip Si) Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse of 

the Old and that of the New Testament.,, Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12^, 

DE TOCQUEVILLE Correspondence and Conversations 

OF, WITH Nassau William Senior, from 1834 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M, Simpson. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21^. 

DO WDEN {Edward) LLD. — Shakspere : a Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art. Fifth Edition. Post Svo. price I2j-. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Large Post 8vo. price 1 2.5*. 

DRE WRY {G. 01) MD.— The Common-Sense Management of the 

Stomach* Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2j. dt/. 

DREWRY{G, 0)M.D.,a7idBARTLETT{B, C)Ph.D.,F.CE. 

Cup and Platter: or, Notes on Food and its Effects. Ne\v and 
Cheaper Edition. Small Svo. price Tr. 6^. 

DU MONCEL {Count) — The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 
Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Small crown Svo. cloth, price $s, 

EDEN {Frederick)— The Nile without a Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. price *js, 6d. 

EDGEWORTH {E F.).— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 

the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy Svo cloth 7^. 6d. 

EDIS {Robert W.) ES.A. &^e, — Decoration and Furniture of Town 
FIouses ; a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
1880. Second Edition, Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 Full-page Illus- 
trations and numerous Sketches. Square Svo. cloth, price 12 s, 6d» 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present Form. 
In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Provincial Law, and with 
those of Recent Legislation, Crown Svo, cloth, price 2 s. 6d, 

ELSDALE {Henry) — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo. 
price 5^. 

ELYOT {Sir Thmnas)-^THE Poke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen Croft, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, With Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by 
permission of her Majesty from Holbein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
2 vols. fcp. 4to. cloth, price 50^, 

EVANS {Mark) — ^The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. price is, 6d, 

A Book op Common Prayer and Worship for Household UsEj, 
compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Fcp. Svo. price is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown Svo. cloth, price 4 s, 6 d, 

The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. Svo. cloth, price 

IS. 6d, each. 

Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture IMaps, now ready. 

EX- CIVILIAN, — Life in the Mofussil : or Civilian Life in Lower 
Bengal. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 14?. 
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FIELD {Horace) B. A. Zw</.— T he Ultimate Triumph of Christianity. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^“. €d 

FINN (The late James) Stirring Times ; or, Records from 

Jerusalem Consular Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Compiled by 
his Widow ; with a Preface by the Viscountess Strangford. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. price 30^. 

Toleestohe Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 

Report. Demy Svo. price 25J'. 

FORME Y (Rev. Ancient Rome and its Connection with 

THE Christian Religion : An Outline of the History of the City from its 
First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, A. D. 42-47. 
With numerous Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs, Royal cloth extra, 
£2. los ; roxburgh half-morocco, £2. 12s. 6d. 

FO WLE {Rev. T W.) M.A. — The Reconciliation of Religion and 
Science. Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being 
of Christ. Demy 8vo. price iot. 6^. 

The Divine Legation of Christ. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
FRASER Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 

Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from 
One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from is. gd. to 2s. ^d. per Rupee. Royal Svo. price 
lOA ^d. 

FRISWELL {J. Nam) — The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown Svo. price 6^. 

GARDNER (J) Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 

Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown Svo. price 4s. 

GEBLER (Karl Von) — Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, from 
Authentic Sources. Translated with the sanction of the Author, by Mrs. 
George Sturge, Demy Svo. cloth, price i2a 

GEDDES (James) — History of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623 — 1654. With Portrait, 
Demy Svo. cloth, price 1 5r. 

GEORGE -Progress AND Poverty : an Inquiry into the 

Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth. The Remedy. Post Svo. cloth, price ^s, 6d. 

GILBERT (Mrs.) — Autobiography and other Memorials. Edited 
by Josiah Gilbert Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait and 
several Wood Engravings, Crown Syo. price yj-. 

GILL (Rev. W. J'K) Myths and Songs from the South Pacific. 

With a Preface by F. Max Muller, M. A., Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford. Post Svo. price 9r. 

GLOVER (FI) M.A. — Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book with 
Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. Fcp. 
Svo. cloth, price 2J, 
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GODWIN {William) — ^William Gobwin: His Frienbs and Contem- 

PORARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his Wife. By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Large post Svo. price 28^. 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. 
price 7 j. 6 d, 

GOLDSMID (Sir Francis Hefiry ) Bart^ Q . C., M.F, — Memoir of. Witli 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

GOOBENO UGH {Commodore / G.) F.H., CB., C.M.G. — Memoir of, 
with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With 
Steel Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo. cloth, 5^“. 

Also a Libraiy Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 

Square post 8 VO. price 1 4^, 

GOSSE {Edmund in the Literature of Northern 

Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema, Large 
post 8vo. cloth, price I 2 s. 

GOULD {Rev, S. Baring) M.A, — The Vicar of Morwenstow: a Memoir 
of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third Edition, revised. Square 
post 8vo. los. 6d. 

Germany, Present and Past. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 
21s, 

GRIFFITH (Thomas) -The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 

Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14^. 

GRIMLEY (Rev,H N,)M,A, — Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6 s. 

GRUNER (M. L.) — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. Trans- 
lated by L. D, B. Gordon, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. Demy Svo. price yj. 6 d. 

GURNEY (Rev. Archer) — Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown Svo. price 6 j. 

HAECKEL (Prof, Ernsi)-dY-E.% History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A,, F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 
2 vols. Second Edition. Post Svo. cloth, price 32^. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. W^itli numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 32X. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H, Huxley, F.R.S, Crown Svo. cloth, price 51. 

HAKE (A, Egmoni)—F Ams OmomA-LS, with Twenty Etchings, by 

L:£on Richeton. Large post Svo. price 14X. 

HALLECKS International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 2 vols. Demy Svo. price 38^ 
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HARTINGTON (The Rigid Hon. the Marquis of) M.P.—'Kvmiiow 

Speeches in 1879 and i88o» With Address to the Electors of North East 
Lancashire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^*. 

HAWEIS {Rev, H, R,) M,A, — Current Coin. Materialism— -The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6 j. 

Speech in Season. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price gs. 

Thoughts for the Times. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6 d . 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price is, 6d, 

Arrows in the Air. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 
HAWKINS {Edwards Comerford) — Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6 s. 

HA YES {A, H), Jtmr. — New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, price 9 

HEIDENHAIN [Rudolf') M,D, — Animal Magnetism : Physiological 
Observations. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by L. C. 
Wooldridge, with a Preface by G. R. Romanes, F.R.S, Crown 8vo, 
price 2x. 6d, 

HELLWALD {Baro7t F. Von ) — The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. With Map. Large post Svo. price 12^. 

HINTON {Jl) — The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the Relations between 
Organic and Inorganic Worlds. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 6^4 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price $s. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani,. With Descrip- 
tive Text. Post Svo. price ;iC6- 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 

Post Svo. price 1 2J. 6^4 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays, With ah 
Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hinton, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 8^. 6^. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, is. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H, 
Jeens. Third Edition. Crowm Svo. price 8^. 6^4 

HOOPER {Mary) — Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy, Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^*. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown Svo. price 3^“. 6^4 

Every*Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5^. 
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HOPKINS {ElUce)--\ars^ and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by 
C. H. Jeens. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price Sj*. 6^/. 

HORNER {The Mtsses)-Nf AJJKS in Florence. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With Illustrations, 

VoL. I. — Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price los. 6d, 

VOL. II, — Public Galleries and Museums. Price 5^. 

HULL {Edmund C. P .) — The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post Svo, price 6 a 

HUTTON (Arthur) M.A. — The Anglican Ministry : its Nature and 
Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Newman, Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14?. 

JENKINS {E.) and RAYMOND (/)-— -The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. price 6a 

JENKINS {Rev, R. C.) M.A.—Tre Privilege of Peter and the Claims 

of the Roman Church confronted "with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 

JENNINGS {Mrs, Vaughan ) — Rahel : Her Life and Letters. With 
a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. Square post 8vo. price p. 6d, 

JOEL (Z.)— A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Shipmaster's 
Practical Guide in their Transactions Abroad. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy $vo, 
cloth, price 12s, 

JOHNSTONE {€, E) M.A, — Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 

of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price Js, 6d. 

JONES {Luey)~'PxyDi>mGS and Sweets; being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 

JOYCE {P, W,) LL,D, Ss^c, — Old Celtic Romances. Translated from 
the Gaelic. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7 a 6Z 

Its Nature, its Dangersy and 

its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. price 7 a 6^, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5 a 

KAY (Jaselh) M.A,^ Q,C , — Free Trade in Land. Edited by his 
Widow. With Preface by the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Sa 

KEMPJS {Thomas A ) — Of the Imitation of Christ. ^ A revised 

Translation, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontis- 
piece on India paper from a design by W, B. Richmond. Limp parchment, 
antique, price 6 a ; vellum, 
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KENT (C)— Corona Catholica ab Petri sucgessoris Pebes 
ObLATA, De SuMMI PONTIFICIS Leonis XIH. Assbmptione Epigramma. 

In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcp, 4to. cloth, price I 5a 

KEENER (Er, A,) Professor of Botany in the University of Btnsbruck— 
Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. Translation edited by W. Ogle, 
M.A., M.D. With Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth, price 9 a 

KIDD foseph ) MM .--- l ^^ Laws of Therapeutics j or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6 a 

KINABAN {G, mnry) MRJ.A.fof MMis Geological Survey,^^ 

Geology of Ireland, with numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of 
Ireland. Square 8vo. cloth. 

KINGSLEY {Charles) M, A, — Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits, and Illustrations 
on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Handwriting. Thirteenth Edition. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 36^. 

Also the Nfinth Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price I2a 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 

Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price ^s, 6 d, 

True Worbs for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2a 6 d. 

KNIGHT {Professor JF.)— Stubies in Philosophy anb Literature. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7^. 

KNOX {Alexander The New Playgrounb ; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. Large crown 8 vo. cloth, price 10 a 6£f. 

LACORDAIRE {Rev, Peri) — Life : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price 3A 6i/. 

LEE {Rev, F, Gl) D,C,L, — ^The Other Worlb; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown Svo. price 15A 

LEWIS {Edivard Dillon)— k. Cobe of Criminal Law anb 

Procedure. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21 A 

Life in the Mofussil ; or, Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. By an Ex- 
Civilian. Large post Svo. price 14J. 

LINDSAY {JV, Latider) M,D,, P,R.S,E,, Mind in the Lower 
Animals IN Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy Svo. cloth, price 32A 
Vol. I.-^Mind in Health. Vol. II.—Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD {Francis), and TEBB ITT {Charles) — Extension of Empire, 
Weakness? Deficits, Ruin? With a Practical Scheme for the Recon- 
struction of Asiatic Turkey. Small crown 8vc. cloth, price 3 a e>d, 

LONSDALE (A/h;^<2r-?/)—SiSTER Dora: a Biography. With Portrait, 
engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and one Illustration. Nineteenth Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 2 a e^d, 

LORIMER {Petef^ John Knox anb the Church of England. 

His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price I2 a 

John Wiclif anb his English Precursors. By Gerhard Victor 
Lechler. Translated from the German, with additional Notes. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. price 21 A 
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MACLACHLAN (Mrs.) — Notes and Extracts on Everlasting 

Punishment and Eternal Life, according to Literal Interpreta- 
tion, Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John) — Ccena Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s 

Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History, 
Demy 8 VO. price 14?. 

MAGNUS (Mrs>j — ^About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 

MATE {E, S,) M.N., EE.CS.E, — The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
price $s. 6d, 

MANNING {Nis E7mnence Cardinal)— True Story of the Vatican 
Council. Crown 8vo. price 5^’, 

MAEKHAM {Capt Albert Hastings) E,N — ^The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Six Full-page Illustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6i-. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the ‘ Isbjorn ^ to 
Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With xo Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price i6x. 

McGEATH ‘Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2 l 

MEEEITT {Heftry) — Art-Criticism and Romance. With Recollections 
and Twenty-three Illustrations in eauporte^ by Anna Lea Merritt. Two vols. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, price 25^'. 

MILLEE {Edward) — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8v0. 
price 2$s, 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 7^. 6d, 

MILNE {James) — Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from u. to 2s.'j,d, per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price £2, 2s. 

MINCHIN {J G .) — Bulgaria since the War: Notes of a Tour in the 

Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. 6iZ. 

MOCNZEE (E,) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 
spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fcap. Svo. price Ss. 

MOFFAT {E. R)— Economy OF Consumption : a Study in Political 
Economy. Demy Svo. price iSj. 

The Principles of a Time Policy : being an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between Employers and Employed in regard to 
Time and Wages, by a simple Process of Mercantile Barter, without recourse 
to Strikes or Locks-out. Reprinted from ^The Economy of Consumption,’ 
with a Preface and Appendix containing Observations on some Reviews of that 
book, and a Re-criticism of the Theories of Ricardo and J, S. Mill on Rent, 
Value, and Cost of Production. Demy 8vo. price 3x, 6d 
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MOLTKE {Field-Marshal Fot)— Letters from Russia. Translated by 
Eobina Napier. Crown 8vo. price 6a 

Notes OF Travel. Being Extracts from the Journals of. Crown 
8vo. clotii, price 6 a 

MOMELL {/. R ) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from tlie most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcap. 8vo. price 2 a 6i/. 

MORSE { E . S .) First Book of Zoology. With numerous 

Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo. price 2 a 6^. 

JVEWMAN {/. If .) Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author’s 
personal Approval. Third Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo. price 6s 
A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for framing, can be had 
price 2A 6d. 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s . 6d . 

NICHOLAS (71)— The Pedigree of the English People. Fifth 
Edition. Demy Svo. price i6s. 

NICHOLSON (Edward jByron)^TBE Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a Critical Analysis 
of the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 
9 ^. 6d. 

The Bights of an Animal. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3A 6d . 
NICOLS ( ArtAur ) KG . S ., Tli?. <9 . ^S.— Chapters from the Physical 

History OF THE Earth ;• an Introduction to Geology and Paleontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
Norman People (The), and their Existing Descendants in the British 
Dominions and the LFnited States of America. Demy Svo. price 2IA 
Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer. 
New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo. each ia 

The Three Parts can also be had bound together in cloth, price 3A 

O ME ARA ( Kathleen ) — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 

His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price *]s. 6d. 

Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6a 

OWEN ( F . M .) — John ELeats : a Study. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6a 

OWEN ( Rev . Robert ) Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 

Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy Svo. cloth, 
price iSa 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an Examina- 
tion of the Ciiltus Sanctorum. Price 2a 

PARKER ( Joseph ) D . D . — ^The Paraclete : An Essay on the Personality 

and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with .some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. price I2a 

PARR ( Capt . II . Halla77i ^ C . M . G .) — A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to, Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 5 a ■ 

PAR SLOE ( JosepJi ) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Infonnation as to P'ares and Rates, &c., and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo. price 6a 
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■PATTISON{Mrs. Mark)^—^'s.% Renaissance of Art in France. With 
Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 32^'. 

PAUL {CL Godwin : His Friends and Contem- 
poraries. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin 
and his Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. price 28s. 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. 
Crown 8vo. price y-s'* 

Mary Wollstonecraft. letters to Imlay. New Edition with 
Prefatory Memoir by. Two Portraits in eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6 j. 

PAYNE { Prqf.J jF.)-— Lectures ON Education. Price 6 d . each. 

II. Frbbel and the Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : Elementary Schools in Germany. 
Notes of a Professional Tour to inspect some of the Kindergartens, Primary 
Schools, Public Girls’ Schools, and Schools for Technical Instruction in 
Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, in the autumn of 
1874. With Critical Discussions of the General Principles and Practice of 
Kindergartens and other Schemes of Elementaiy Education. Crown 8vo. 
price 4?. 6^.. 

PENRICE {Maj. J) BA.— A Dictionary and Glossary of the 

K0"RAN. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the 
Text. 4to. price 21s. 

PESCHEL {JDr. Oscar) — ^The Races of Man and their Geographical 
Distribution. Large crown 8vo. price 9^. 

PINCHES {Thoftias) MA. — Samuel Wilberforce : Faith— Service — 
Recompense. Three Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce 
(after a Portrait by Charles Watkins). Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6 d. 

PLAYFAIR {Lieui-Col.) Her Britannic Majesty s Consul General in 
Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, &c. 
Royal 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price ^s. 

POLLOCK {Frederick) — Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. Demy 
Svo, cloth, price i6a 

POLLOCK (JU. AT.)— Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 

Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

POOR {Laura .A,)— Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. Studies 
in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. 

POUSHKIN {A. S.) — Russian Romance. Translated from the Tales 

of Belkin, &c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer {nee MouraviefF). New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crowm Svo. price 6 d. 

PRESBYTER— IJmovDmGS of Christian Hope. An Essay shewung 

that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed com- 
monly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. Small crown Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

ilA/C'A' Currency AND Banking. Crown Svo. Price dj*. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Substance 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. Large post 8vo. 
price . 
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Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey De Verb. 
Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). Edited by the E.ev. J. S. Exell and the 

Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J, R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B. A., Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. Dinwiddie, LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B. A., Rev. G. Wood, 
B.A., Rev. Prof, P. G. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. J. S. Exell. Third 
Edition. One vol. price I2 a 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. Dale. 
Third Edition. Price i 5 a 

Genesis. By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M. A. ; with Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F- Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A, LL.B., 
Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and Intro- 
ductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D., and Rev, 
T. Whitelaw, M.A. TMrd Edition. One vol. price 15A 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., 
and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, M. A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Professor 
J. Thomson, M.A. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, price lo^, ^d. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. S. R, 
Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De Pressens^, D.D., 
Rev. J. Waite, B. A., Rev, F. W. Adeney, M.A. ; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Price I2.r. ^d. 

PUNJAUB (The) and North-Western Prontier of India. By an 
Old Funjauhee. Crown 8vo. price Ss, 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^*. 6 d, 

RA VENSHA W {John Henry) B. C,S, — Gaur : Its Ruins and Inscrip- 
tions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic Illustrations, and 25 
facsimiles of Inscriptions, Royal 4to, cloth, price ;£‘ 3 . 133“. 

READ {Carveth) — On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown 8vo. 

price 6 a 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price is. 6 d, 
RENDELL {J. M.) — Concise Handbook of the Island of Madeira. 

With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, i a 6 d. 

REYNOLDS {Rev. J W .) — The Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price I4 a 

The Mystery of Miracles. By the Author of ‘ The Supernatural 
in Nature.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6 a 

RIBOT {F7vJ TL) — English Psychology, Second Edition. A 

Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. Large post 
8vo. price 9 A 

Heredity ; A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo. price 9A 
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RINK { Ctiivab'er Dr . ^^«o')~Greenland ; Its People and its Pro- 
DUCTS. By the Chevalier Dr. Henry Rink, President of the Greenland 
Board of Trade. With sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the Eskimo, and a Map, 
Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. Crown 8vo, price loj. 6^?. 

ROBERTSON (The late Rev. R W.) M.A.^ of Brighton. — Life and 
Letters OF. Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8 VO. price *^s. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. Price I2s. 

III. A Popular Edition, in I vol. Crown 8vo. price 6 j-. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. price 3^*. 6^. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Gheitenham, 
Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8 vo. cloth, price 7^. 6^. 

Notes ON Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6^. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 
Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s ^ In Memoriam.’ (Dedicated by 
Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. 8vo. price 2x. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 
of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. 

A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d, 

ROB WELL (G. F.) F.R.A.S., Etna : A History of the 

Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price gs. 

ROSS (Alexander) B.D. — Memoir of Alexander Ewing, Bishop of 

Argyll and the Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 

SALTS (Rev. Alfred) ZZ.Z?.— Godparents at Confirmation. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. cloth limp, price 2s. 

SAMUEL (Sydney J/.)— Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 8yp. 

cloth, price 3A 6Z 

SAYCE (ReiK Archibald the Science op 

Language, 2 vols. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 25^. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8 vo. cloth, price lOjr. 6Z 

SCO ONES (W. Four Centuries of English Letters : 

A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time, Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 9A 

SCOTT (Robert ZT.)— -Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. Crown Svo. price 3A 
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SCOTT {Leader)— A. Nook in the Apennines : A Summer beneath the 

Chestnuts. With Frontispiece, and Twenty-seven Iliustrations in the Text, 
chiefly froiii Original Sketches. Crown Svo. cloth, price 7 j. 6 d , 

SENIOR {N F'F.)— Alexis De Tocqueville. Correspondence and 
Conversations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1S33 to 1859. Edited by M. C. M 
Simpson. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, price 2li'. 

SHAKSFEARE (CiarA-i')— S aint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 

Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought, Five Sermons 
preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Canon Farrar. 

SHELLEY Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 

With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
With Portrait. Third Edition. Crowm Svo. price 55-. 

SHILLITO (EezL Josepli) — ^Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, and 
Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 31, 6Z 

SHIPLEY {Rev. Orfy) Church Tracts : or, Studies in Modern 

Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown Svo. price 5.r. each. 
Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for Thought 
in Times of Retreat, Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three 
Days to Persons living in the World. Demy Svo. cloth, price 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 
Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans Tharau, from the 
German ‘Memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx.’ Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo. cloth, price ys . 6 d . 

SMITH {Edward) M.D.^ LL.B., FR.S. — Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post Svo. price 7 a 

Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the Labouring 
Classes. A New Edition. Post Svo. price 3A 
Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable Stages. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 6a 

SPEEDING {/ames)-~''BjEYiEws and Discussions, Literary, Political, 
AND Historical not relating to BacoxN. Demy Svo. cloth, price I2a 6 d , 

STAFFER {Paid) — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : Greek and 
Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. Translated by Emily J. 
Carey. Large post 8vo. cloth, price I2a 

St. Bernard. A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Cloth extra, gilt tops, 4?. 6 d . 
STEPHENS {Archibald John) ZZ.Z).— The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Respondents. Demy Svo, 
cloth, price 6a 

STEVENSON {Rev. JFl ZI)-— HyxMNS for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W, Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts I. For Public Worship. — 
11 . For Family and Private Worship. — III. For Children. 

Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from Zd . to 6a 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the 
Publishers. 
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STEVENSON {Robert Louis) — An Inland Voyage. With Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. Crown 8 vo. price yj*. 6^/. 

Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. With Frontispiece by 

Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7 j. 

ViRGiNiBUS PuERiSQUE, and Other Papers. Crown 8vo. cloth 6s. 
SUZZY {/( tpies ) — Sensation and Intuition. Demy 8vo. 

price lOi*. 6 d , 

Pessimism : a Histor}^ and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
price 14s. 

SYMJS { David ) — Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 

Edhion. Crown 8vo. price 6^. 

TA YLOR {AIger7W7i) — Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Grown 

8vo cloth, price 4?. 6^. 

THOMSON {J Tur 7 ibtiIl )— SociA-L Problems ; or, An Inquiry into 

THE Laws OF Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, price loj. 

TODHUNTER { D 7 \ J)— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8 vo. cloth, 

price Js, 

TWINING { Louisa ) — Workhouse Visiting and Management during 
Twenty-five Years. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35*. 6^/. 

VAUGHAN {H Halford ) — New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 25^. 

VILLARI { F 7 vf € sso 7 ) — Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 24A 

VYNER {Lady Mary ) — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living iji Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown Svo. 
extra, price 5 a 

WALDSTEIN { Chailes ) PhD , — The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Ci'own 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

WALLER { Rev . C . B .) — The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light of 
the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Relation of All Things. Demy 
Svo. price I2 a 

WATSON ' {Sir Thomas ) Bart , 31 . D . — The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3A 64/. 

WEDMORE of Genre Painting. With 

Sixteen liiustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7 a 6 d . 

WELLS {Caft / oh 7 t C .) RN .— SmTZBEmm — The Gateway to the 

Polynia ; or, a Voyage to Spitzbergen. With numerous Illustrations by 
Whymper and others, and Map. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo. price 6 a 

WETMORE { W . S .) — Commercial Telegraphic Code. Second 

Edition. Post 4to. boards, price 42A 

WHITE { A . D .) ZZ.2?.— Warfare of Science. With Prefatory Note 
by Professor Tyndall. . Second Edition. , Crown 8vo. price 3A 6 d . 

WHITNEY { Prof . WiiUam Dwight )-^ Y % miSk ’ nki .% of English Gramsiar, 
for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. price 3a 6 d . 
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WICKSTEED (F. ^)— Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

price 5^. 

PFIZZIAMS (Hoii^Iand) D.D. — Life and Letters of; with Extracts 

from his Note-Books. Edited by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With a Photo- 
graphic Portrait. 2 vols. large post 8vo. price 24?. 

Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and Collects for Devout Persons. 

Edited by his Widow. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6d, 
Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the late 
Rowland Williams, X),D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8 vo. cloth, price 
S*?. 6d. 

VVIZZIS (i?.) M,D. — Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo. price 16^. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 8yo. cloth, 
price 14J. Portrait separate. 

WIZSON {H, Schiltz) — ^The - Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo. price is. 

WOZZSTONECRAFT {Mary) — Letters to Imlay. New Edition 
with Prefatoiy Memoir by C. Kegan Paul, author of * William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries,’ &c. Two Portraits in eazt^firU hy Anna Lea 
Merritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


JVOZIMAmr (Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN {Dr. Karl)-^ 
History of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, price 28^. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price yyzs. 

VVOOD {Major-General f Creighton)^I}ovmamo the Consonant. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price is. 6d. 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy Svo. cloth, price lor. 6d. 

WRIGHT {Rev. David) M.A. — ^Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo. price 6^. 

YOUMANS {Eliza A.) — ^An Essay on the Culture of the Observing 
Powers of Children, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
‘ Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,’ &g. Crown Svo. price 2^. 6d. 
First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS {Edward Z.) 3i,D.—K Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 


I. Forms of Water : a Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 IHustrations. 
S eventh Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 5 j. 


11. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘Inheri- 
tance’ to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 4?. 
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III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 4?. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Her- 
bert Spencer. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5r. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. price 5 >>'* 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price Sr. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke, of the Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 31 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crovm 8vo. price S-f* 

X. The Science of Law. By i^rofessor 

Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. price S>r* 

XL Animal Mechanism: a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, price 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt (Strasburg University). With 
26 Illustrations. Fourth Edit. Crown 
8vo. price 5>f- 

XIII. The History of the Conflict 
BETWEEN Religion and Science. 
By J. W. Draper, M. D. , LL. D. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5 j. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D,, 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M. A., F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Grown Svo. price S'?* 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
and Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of 
Berlin). Translation thoroughly re- 
vised. With 100 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^*. 


XVI. The Life and Growth of Lan- 
G UAGE. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, Newhaven. 
Second Edition, Crown 8 vo. price 5 j. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5 j. 

XVITI. The Nature of Light. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen, 
With 188 Illustrations and a Table 
of Spectra in Chromo-lithography, 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Monsieur Van Beneden, 
Professor of the University of Louvain, 
Correspondent of the Institute of 
F ranee. W ith 8 3 Illustrations, S econd 
Edition. Crown Svo. price ^s. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schiitzenberger, Director of the Che- 
mical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 
With 28 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5^-, 

XXL The Five Senses of Man. By 
Professor Bernstein, of the University 
of Halle. With 91 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Rome. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 5^*. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analy- 
sis. By J. Norman Lockyer. F. R. S. 
With six photographic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 
Wood. Crown Svo. Second Edition. 
Price 6 s. 6 d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of 
the Steam Engine. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston, With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 6 s, 6 d. 

XXV. Education as a Science, By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D, Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, price 5^. 

XXVL The FIuman Species. By Prof, 
A. de Quatrefages. ^ Third Edition. 

i Crown Svo. cloth, price 5 
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-XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5^, 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 


XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. 
Wurtz. Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw, F.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price Sa 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions op 
Existence as they affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. J. 
Rosenthal. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


MILITARY WORKS. 


ANDERSON {CoL R. P.)— Victories 
AND Defeats : an Attempt to ex- 
plain the Causes which have led to 
them. An Officer’s Manual. Demy 
8 VO. price i'4a 

Army of thf. North German Con- 
federation : a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their 7‘6le 
in War, of its Mode ofFighting, &c. 
Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Demy 
8vo. price Sj. 

BLUME {MaJ, /r.)— T he Operations 
of the German Armies in France, 
from Sedan to the end of the W'ar of 
1870-71. W^ith Map. From the 
Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. 
Translated by the late E. M, Jones, 
Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. price gs. 

BOGaSLAirSNI {Caff A. zw^)-~Tac- 
TiCAL Deductions from the War 
OF 1870-1. Translated by Colonel 
Sir Lumley Graham, Bart., late i8th 
(Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected. Demy 
8vo, price ys. 

BRACKENBURY {Limt^Col) C.B., 
R,A., A.A,G, Military Hand- 
books for Regimental Officers. 
I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Lieut. -Col. F. J. Hut- 
chison, and Capt. H. G. MacGregor. 
Second Edition. With 15 Plates. 
Small 8vo. cloth, price 6s, II. The 
Elements of Modem Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations, by 
Majoy Wilkinson Shaw. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small cr. 8vo. cloth, price 9^, 


BRIALMONT {CoL ^.)--Hasty In- 
trenchments. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A. Empson, R.A. With 
Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. price dj. 

CLERY (C.) Minor Tac- 

tics. With 26 Maps and Plans, 
Fifth and revised Edition. Demy 
Svo. cloth, price idj. 

DU VERNOIS {Col vm Verdy)--^ 
Studies IN Leading Troops, Aa 
authorised and accurate Translation by 
Lieutenant H. J. T, Hildyard, 71st 
Foot Parts I. and II. Demy Svo. 
price 

GOETZE {Capt, A, ww)— O perations 
of the German Engineers dur- 
ing THE War of 1870-1. Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo. price 21 1 

HARRISON [Lieiit-CoL R.) ~ The 
Officer’s Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Third Edition. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, with pencil, price 
6d 

HELVIG {Capt. //.)— The Operations 
OF the Bavarian Army Corps, 
Translated by Captain G. S- Scbwabe. 
With Five large Maps. In 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. price 24s. 

Tactical Examples : VoL I. The 
Battalion, price I5.f. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price 10s. 6d. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With nearij' 
300 Diagrams. Demy Svo. cloth. 
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HOFFBAUER {Capt)—T-R% German 
Artillery in the Battles near 
Metz. Based on the Official Reports of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O. Hollist. With Map 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 2Ij. 

LAYMANN (C^/4) — The Frontal 
Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown I 
8vo. price 2.r. Ctd, 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organi- 
sation, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy Svo. cloth, 
price I2r, 

PARR {Cap IE IlaRam) C.AR C.—The 
Dress, Horses, and Equipment of 
Infantry and Staff Officers. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price I 

SCBELL {Maj. Operations 

OF THE First Army under Gen. 
von Goeben. Translated by Col. 
C. PI. von Wright. Four Maps, 
demy SvOj price px. 

The Operations of the First Army 
UNDER Gen. von Steinmetz. 
Translated by Captain E. O. Plollist, 
Demy Svo. price ioj. 6i/. 

SCHELLENDORF (Afajor-Gm. B. von) 
The Duties of the General 
Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 

SCBERFF iMaJ, IF. Studies in 

THE New Infantry Tactics. 
Parts I. and ll. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy Svo. price Js, 6d, 

SHADWELL {Alaj.-Gen,) Moun- 

tain Warfare. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Swhzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swdss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufoiir on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy Svo. price I6^. 

SHERAIAN {Geit, PF. 7!)— Memoirs of 
General W, T. Sherman, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Himself. 
2 vols. With Map. Demy Svo. price 
24s. Copyright English Edition, 


STUBBS {Lieut^^CoL F. IF.) — The 
Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equip - 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources, 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

2 vols. demy Svo. price 32^. 

STUAEAE {Lieut. LEugo)^ German Military 
Attache to the Khivan Expedition.— 
Russia’s Advance Eastward 
Based on the Official Reports of. 
Translated by Capt. C.E.H. VINCENT, 
With Map. Crown Svo. price 6^, 

VENCENT {Capt C. E. —Elemen- 
tary Military Geography, Re- 
connoitring, AND Sketching. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown Svo. price 2s. 6 d. 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and 
the Regular Soldier, by a 
Public Schoolboy. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 5 j. 

WARTEmLEBEN {Qoimt EE. von.)— 
Tpie Operations of the South 
Army in January and February, 
1871. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters of the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy Svo. price 6^, 

The Operations of the First Army 
under Gen. von M anted ffel. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. Uniform with the above. 
Demy Svo. price gs. 

PVICKBAM {Capt E. EE, R.A.)— 
Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer op 
Superior Rank (in the Geiman 
Army). Translated by Captain E. H. 
Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo. price 
7 ^. 6 d. 

WOIBO VETS {Capt I.) — Austrian 
Cavalry Exercise. Translated by 
Captain W. S. Cooke. Croum Svo, 
price p. 
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POETRY. 


ADAMS {IK D. — Lyrics of Love, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3r. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcp. i 
8vo. cloth, 2u6d, 

AMATMUR--K Few Lyrics. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price 2 s. 

Ai^tilope : a Tragedy, Large crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

A USER TIN ly. y . )— Camoens’ Lusiads, 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by. 
Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. price 30J-. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Por- 
tuguese Text and Translation, with 
some original Poems. Dedicated to 
Capt. Richard F. Burton. Printed on 
hand made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt tops, price *js. 6d. 

A VIA —The Odyssey of PIomer, Done 
into English Verse by. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth, price 15X. 

BANKS {Mrs. G. Z.)— Ripples and 
Breakers : Poems. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 5^. 

BARNES {lVzIliapi)—Vomis of Rural 
Life, in the Dorset Dialect. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

BAYNES {Rev. Canon R. H.) M.A.-^ 
Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
F ourth Edition. F cp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

This may also be had handsomely 
bound in morocco with gilt edges. 

BENNETT {Dr. W. C.)— Narrative 
Poems and Ballads. Fcp. 8vo. 

, sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price is. 
Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 
:^s. 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price is. 

Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 
8 VO. pi ice 6s. 

BEVINGTON {L. .S’.)— Key Notes. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5^, 


BOWEN {H. C.) M. A. SmTtE Eng- 
lish Poems. English Literature for 
Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I. 11 . and III. price 6d. each, 
and Part IV. price is. 

BRYANT (W. C.)— Poems. Red-line 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author, Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, price 6Z 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8yo. price 3^. 6d. 

BUTLER {Alfred J. )~Am ARANTH AND 
Asphodel. Songs from the Greek 
Anthology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 

Calderon’s Dramas *. the Wonder- 
Working Magician— Life is a Dream 
— the Purgatory of St, Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post 8vo. price lOA 

COLOMB {Colonel) Cardinal 
Archbishop : a Spanish Legend, 
In 29 Cancions. Small Crown Svo. 
cloth, price ^s. 

CONWAY {mt^li)—A Life’s Idylls. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

COPPEE {Eraneols) — L’ExiLfiE. Done 
into English Verse, with the sanction 
of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 
Svo. vellum, price $s. 

COWAN {Rev. M^illtam) — Poems : chiefly 
Sacred, including Translations from 
some Ancient Latin Hymns. [Fcp. 
8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

CRESSWELL {Mrs. C.)— The King’s 
Banner ; Drama in Four Acts. Five 
Illustrations. 4to. price ioa 6d. 

DA VIES { T. Hart. )— Catullus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 

DENNIS (y.)— E nglish Sonnets. Col- 
lected and Arranged. Elegantly 
bound. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

DE VERE {Aubrey) — Alexander the 
Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown Svo. price ^s. 
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DE VERB (Andrejy)— con. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. 

A N ew and Enlarged Edition. F cp , 
8vo. price 7x. 6 d, 

Legends of the Saxon Saints 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 6 s, 

The Legends of St. Patrick, and 
other Poems. Small cr. 8vo. price 5^'. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Large fcp. 8vo. price ^s. 

Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. 
Inisfail, and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and Lyrical. Fcp. 8vo. price 6 s, 

The Fall of Rora, The Search 
after Proserpine, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Fcp. 8vo. 6 s. 

DOBELL (Jl/rA Ethelstone, 

Eveline, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6 s. 

DOBSON {Austin) — Vignettes in 
Rhyme, and Vers de Societe. Third 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5^. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the 
Author of * Vignettes in Rhyme. ^ 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 6 s. 

Dolores ; a Theme with Variations. In 
Three Parts. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5 j. 

Dorothy: a Country Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5 j. 

DOWDEN {Edward) LL.D.—Voems. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5^. 

DOWNTON {Rev. H.) A/.^.— Hymns 
AND Verses. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small ^crown Svo. cloth, price 
3 x. 6 d. 

DUTT ( Jhrw)— A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields. New Edition, with 
Portrait. Demy^^Svo. cloth, loj. 6^/. 

EDWARDS {Rev. Basil) — Minor 
Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 
price 3A 6 d. ; paper, price 2 s. 6 d. 

ELLIOT {Lady Charlotte) — Medusa and j 
other Poems. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
6 s. 

ELLIOTT {Ebemzer)y 7 V Corn Law 
Rhymer. — Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. crown Svo. price i %s. 


English Odes, Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by Edmund W. Gosse, 
and a miniature frontispiece by 
Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 
6 s. ; vellum, p. 6 d. 

Epic of Hades (The). By the Author 
of ‘ Songs of Two Worlds.’ Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 7 a 6 d. 

Also an Illustrated Edition, with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25J. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition with Por- 
trait, price toa 6 d. 

EVANS Poems AND Music. 

With Memorial Preface by Ann 
Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 
Svo. cloth, price 7 a 

O. H. T — Verses, mostly written in 
India. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6a 

Ginevra and the Duke of Guise : Two 
Tragedies. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6a 

GOSSE (Edmund IT.) —New Poems. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 7^. 6 d. 

GREENOUGH {Mrs. Mary 

Magdalene : a Poem, Large post 
Svo., parchment antique, bevelled 
boards, price 6 s. 

Gwen : a Drama in Monologue. By the 
Author of the * Epic of Hades.’ Third 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 5 a 

HAWMER {Robt. Stefien)-^TnE Poeti- 
cal Works of. Now hrst collected 
and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice 
by J. G. Godwin. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 12^. 

HA WTR EY {Edward M.)-^C okyt>AUS ; 
a Story of the Sicilian Expedition, 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price y. 6 d. 

HOLMES (E. a>4 .)— Poems. First and 
Second Series. Fcp. Svo. price 5 a 
each. 

INCHBOLD (y. fF:)~ANNUs Amoris : 
Sonnets. Fcp. Svo. price 4.?. 6 d. 

yENKINS {Rev. Canon) — The Girdle 
Legend of Prato. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, price 2a 

J eroveam’s Wife, and other Poems. Fcp. 
Svo. cloth, price 3 A 6£/. 

KING {Edward)-~'Kz\iOES from the 
Orient. With Miscellaneous Poems^ 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price 3 a 6 d. 
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'KING { Mrs , Hmniltan) Disciples. 
Fourtli Edition, witli Portrait and 
Notes, Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6 d, 

Aspromonte, and other Poems. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo, price 4r. (> 1 . 

LAIRD- CLO WES ( W, )— Love’s Rebel- 
lion : a Poem, Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
3s, 61 , 

LANG (A.) — XX 11 Ballades IN Blue 
China. . Elzevir 8vo, parchment, 
price 3s, 6d, 

LEIGHTON {Robert) — Records and 
OTHER Poems. With Portrait. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price *js. 6d. 

LOCKER {F .) — London Lyrics. A 
New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown Svo. cloth elegant, price 6s, 

Also, an Edition for the People, 
Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

XO/sT/.— T he New Werther. Small 
crown 8yo. cloth, price 3^“. 6d, 

Love’s Gamut and other Poems Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price 3J’. 6X 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With 
Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
Svo. cloth, price 5 j-. 

LOWNDES {Henry) — Poems and 
Translations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

LUMSDEN {Uml,-Cd. H, W,)—'Beo- 
WULF : an Gld English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price 5.9, 

MACLEAN {Charles Donald) — Latin 
AND Greek Verse Translations. 
Small crown Svo, cloth, 2r. 

MAGNUSSON {EiHkr) M,A., and 
PALMER {£. H.) Af./?.— J ohan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyricai. Songs, 
Idylls, and Epigrams. Fcp. Svo. 
cloth, price 5 l 

Marie Antionette : a Drama. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price Ss. 

MIDDLETON {The Ballads. 

Square i6mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Monmouth ; a Drama, of which the out- 
line is liistorical. (Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Mr. Henry Irving.) Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price ^s. 

MOORE {Mrs. E/oomReld)—GoNX)AtiiiE^s 
Lesson : The Warden’s Tale, Stories 
for Children, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 3s. 


MORICE {Rezf, F, D.) The 

Olympian and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar. A New Translation in Eng- 
lish Verse. Crown Svo. price *is, 6d, 

MORSHEAD {E, D. The Aga- 
memnon OF ^SCHYLUS. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 5 a 

MOR TERRA (Zr/ijr)— T he Legend of 
Allan DALE, and other Poems. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price 6^-. 

My Old Portfolio. A Volume of 
Poems. Crown Svo, cloth, price 
4A 6d, 

NICHOLSON {Edward B,) Librarian oj 
the Londo7i Jnstitution---HliAE CHRIST 
Child, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 4?. 6d, 

NOAKE {Major R, Compio7t) -—i:uE 
Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. 
Fcp. Svo. price 5a 6d, 

NOEL ( The Hon Rodeft) — A Little 
Child’s Monument. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d, 

NORRIS {Rev. —The Inner 

AND Outer Life Poems, Fcp. Svo. 
cloth, price 6a 

Ode of Life (The). By the Author of 
‘The Epic of Hades’ &c. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5 a 

O^HAGAN {Johi) - The Song of 
Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post Svo. parchment 
antique, price ioa 6d, 

Palace and Prison and Fair Geral- 
dine : two Tragedies. By the Author 
of ‘Ginevra’ and the ‘Duke of 
Guise.’ Crown Svo. cloth, price 6a 

PALMER ( Charles Walter)--druE Weed : 
a Poem. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3A 

PAUL {C. Goethe’s Faust. A 

New Translation in Rhyme. Crown 
Svo. price 6a 

PAYNE (7^?/;;/)— Songs of Life and 
Death. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5a 

PENNELL {H Cholmondeley) — Pegasus 
Resaddled. By the Author of ‘ Puck 
on Pegasus,’ &c. &c. With Ten Full- 
page Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier. Second Edition. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth elegant, 12 s. 6d. 
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PFElBFER {Emily)— ‘Q-Lm Alarch : 
His Silence and Song: a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6^, 

Gerard’s Monument and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 6^. 

Quarterman’s Grace, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5.^. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 6 j. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. 
i6ino. handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 4r. 

RHOADES {ymttes).'^Tm. Georgics of 
Virgil, Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 5^, 

ROBINSON {A, Mary F.)-K Handful 
OF Honeysuckle. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 
price 3^’. (>d, 

Sappho. A Dream, by the Author of 
‘ Palace and Prison ’ &c. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 3^’. 6f/. 

SHELLEY {Percy Bysshe) — Poems ^ 
Selected from. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard 
, Garnett. Printed on hand-made paper, 
with miniature frontispiece, elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 6 s. ; 
vellum, *]s, 6 d. 

SKINNER 0?;irj)~-CcELESTiA. The 
Manual of St. Augustine. The Latin 
Text side by side with an English 
Interpretation in Thirty-six Odes with 
Notes, and a plea for the study of 
Mystical Theology. Large crown 
Svo. cloth, 6 s. 

Songs op Two Worlds. By the Author 
of VThe Epic of Hades.’ Fifth 
Edition. Complete in one Volume, 
with Portrait. Fcp. Svo, cloth, 7 6. 

Songs for Music, By Four Friends. 
Containing Songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. 
Chester, and Juliana Ewing. Square 
crown Svo. price 55*. 

STEDMAN {Edmund Clarence) -—Lyrics 
and Idylls, with other Poems. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price p. 6 d. 

STEVENS {William}— I ke Truce of 
God, and other Poems. Small crowm 
Svo. cloth, price 3^. 6^/. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of Shake- 
speare. Crown Svo. cloth gilt, p, 6 d. 


TAYLOR {Sir //.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 30^'. 

TENNYSON {Alfred) —'SNoxk^ Com- 
plete:— 

The Imperial Library Edition. 
Complete in 7 vols. demy Svo. price 
I or. 6 d. each; in Roxburgh binding, 
I2r. 6 d. 

Author’s Edition. In Six Volumes. 
Post Svo. cloth gilt ; or half-morocco. 
Roxburgh style. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 Volumes. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. Svo. price 
2.S. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. Complete 
in handsome Ornamental Case, 

Pocket Volume Edition. 13 vols. 
in neat case, price 36^. 

Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 
price 42r. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 
25 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 
price 2 is. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 
12 vols. neatly bound and enclosed 
inbox. Cloth, price 2ir.; French 
morocco, price 3ir. 6 d, 

Shilling Edition. In 12 vols. pocket 
size, ir. each, sewed. 

The Crown Edition. Complete in 
I vol. strongly bound in cloth, price 
6 s. ; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 
7r. 6 d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 
price Sr. 

Can also be had in a variety of other 
bindings. 

In Memoriam. Choicely printed on 
hand-made paper, with a miniature 
portrait in eau forte by Le Rat, after a 
photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 
Bound in limp parchment, antique, 
price 6r. ; vellum, 7r. 6^/. 

The Princess: A Medley. Choicely 
printed on hand-made paper, with a 
miniature frontispiece by H. M. 
Paget and a tail-piece in outline by 
Gordon Browne. Limp parchment, 
antique, price 6 s, ; vellum, price 7r. 
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TENNYSON\Alfred)—<xixA. 

Tennyson’s Songs Set to Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. J, 
Ciisins. Dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
2 is. ; or in half-morocco, price 25^. 

Original Editions 

Ballads, and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5^. 

Poems. Small Svo. price 6 s, 

Maud, and other Poems. Small Svo. 
price 6 d. 

The Princess. Small Svo. price 2 s- 6 d. 

Idylls of the King. Small Svo. 
price S-r. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. 
Small Svo, price 6 s, 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. 
Small Svo, price 4 s. 6 d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small Svo. 
price 3A 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small Svo. price 
3r. 6 d, 

In Memoriam, Small Svo. price 4 s, 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 6 s. 

Queen Mary ; a Drama. New Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. price 6 s, 

The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 
3^. 6 d. 

Selections from the above Works. 
Super royal i6mo. price 3J. 6 d. ; cloth 
gilt extra, price ^r. , 

Songs from the above Works. 
i6mo. cloth, price 2^. 6 d,; cloth extra, 
3 s. 6 d. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 
2 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, cloth 
sides, price ;^6. 6 s, each. 

Tennyson for the Young and for 
Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcp. Svo. IS. 6 d, ^ 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited 
by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. cloth 
limp, 2 s. ; cloth extra, 3;-. 

A superior Edition, printed in red 
and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown Svo, cloth, 

\ extra gilt leaves, price 5 a; and in 
various calf and morocco bindings. 


THOMPSON {Alice C.)— Preludes : a 
Volume of Poems. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of ‘ The 
Roll Call’). Svo. price 7 a dflT. 

THRING {Rev, Godfrey), B.As. — Hymns 
and Sacred Lyrics. Fcp. Svo, 
price 3 A 6 d. 

TODHUNTER {Dr. % ) — Laurella, 
and other Poems, Crown Svo. 6 s. 6 d. 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra 
fcp. Svo. cloth, 5 a 

A Study of Shelley. Crown Syo. 
cloth, price 7 a 

TOLINGSB Y {Frere) — Elnora : an 
Indian Mythological Poem. Fcp. Svo. 
cloth, price 6a 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, 
Michael Angelo, and Vittoria 
Colonna. Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 
"js. 6 d, 

TURNER {Rev. C, Tennyson) — SONNETS, 
Lyrics, and Translations, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 4?. 6 d, 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. 
With Preface by Alfred Tennyson; 
also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by 
James Speeding. Fcp. Svo cloth, 
price 7a 6 d. 

WAL TERS {Sophia The Brook : 

a Poem. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3 A 6 d, 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With 
21 Illustrations by Percival Skelton, 
R. P. Leitch, W. H. J, Boot, and 
T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper. Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 
I 2 a 6 d. 

WATERFIELD (j^.) — Hymns for 
Holy Days and Seasons. 32mo. 
cloth, price is, 6 d. 

JVA7S0N iWimam)~^THE Prince’s 
Quest, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 5 a 

WA y {A.) M.A. — The Odes of Horace 
Literally Translated in Metre. 
Fcp. Svo, price 2a 

WEBSTER {Atigusia) — Disguises : a 
Drama. Small crown Svo, cloth, 
price 5 a 
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Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 
8vO. cloth, price 6s. 

WILLOUGHBY {The Hon. Mrs.)—0^ 
THE North Wind— Thistledown : 
a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, 
small crown 8vo. price *js. 6d. 


WOODS {James Chapman)— A CliiL’D OF 
THE People, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price S^. 

YOU HG ( Wm.) —Gottlob, . etcetera. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price y. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS {Mrs. G. Z.)— God’s Provi- 
dence House. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

BBTHAM-BDWABDS {Mss M.) 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6 

Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s 
Marriage. By the Author of ‘ Vera.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

FBISWELL {J. One of Two ; 

or. The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3x. 6d. 

GABBETT (Z.)— By Still Waters : a 
Story for Quiet Hours. With Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

HABDY {Tho7nas)—A Pair of Blue 
Eyes. Author of ‘Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.’ New Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 

The Return of the Native. New 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6.?. 

HOOBEB {Mrs. (?.)— The FIouse of 
Raby. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

lAGELOW {yean)—OT'P the Skelligs: 
a Novel, With Frontispiece. Second 

. Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

MA C DONALD {G. ) —Malcolm. With 
Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel, Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 
:'.price 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Second 
Edition. With Frontispiece, Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6 j. 

St. George AND St. Michael. Second 
Edition. AVith Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

MASIEBMAN (J.)— Half-a-Dozen 
Daughters. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
Zs. 6d. 

MEBEDITH {George) — of 

Richard Fevered. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


MER EDITH ( George) — cont. 

The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

PALGRAVE {W. Gifford)— 

Agha : an Eastern Narrative, Third 
Edition, Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
G.C.S.I., C.B. Crown Svo. price 6^“. 

PAUL {Margaret Agnes) — Gentle and 
Simple : A Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. price 6s. 

SAUNDERS {John) — Israel Mort, 
Overman : a Story of the Mine. 
Crown Svo. price 6s. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 3A 6d. 

Hirell. Crown Svo. cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

SHAW {Flora Z.) —Castle Blair; a 
Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. price 6s. 

STBETTON {Hesba) — THROUGH A 
Needle’s Eye*, a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

TA YLOB{Col.Meadows)C.S.I.,M.B.I.A. 

. Seeta : a Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo cloth, price 6s. 

Tippoo SuLTAUN : a Tale of the Mysore 
AVar. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper 
Edition, With Frontispiece, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 6s. 
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TA YLOR (CoL Meadows)— cotit. 

The Confessions of a Thug, 
Crown 8vo. price 6x, 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale, Crown Svq* 
price 6 j‘. 


THOMAS {Moy)—K Fight for Tife, 
Crown 8vo. clotli, price 3J. 6 d, 

Within Sound of the Sea. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6 j“, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Aunt Mary’s Bran Fie. By the Author 
of *St. Olave’sd Illustrated. Price 
^s, 6 d. 

BARLEE { Ellen )— Out: a Tale 
of the Strike. With a Frontispiece, 
Royal i6mo. price is. 6 d. 

BONWICK {%) F . R . G . S .— T ^^ Tas- 
manian Lily. With Frontispiece. 
Crow?n Svo. price 5s. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. price 3^. Sd. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. By the Editor 
of ^ Men who have Risen.’ A Book 
of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. With Four Illustrations by 
C. Doyle. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 3J. (id. 

Children’s Toys, and some Elementary 
Lessons in General Knowledge which 
they teach. Illustrated, Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 5^, 

COLERIDGE Pretty Lessons 

IN Verse for Good Children, 
•with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 
Rhyme. A New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. Svo, cloth, price 

3jr. (id, 

H ANVERS {N i?.)^LiTTLE Minnie’s 
Troubles : an Every-day Chronicle. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcp. cloth, price 33*. 6 d, 

Parted ; a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. 
With 4 Illustrations. Extra fcp, Svo. 
cloth, price 3^', (id. 

Pixie’s Adventures ; or, the Tale of 
a Terrier, With 21 Illustrations. 
i6mo. cloth, price 4?. 6 d, 

Nanny’s Adventures : or, the Tale of 
Goat, With 12 Illustrations. i6mo, 
loth, price 4^, 6 d, 

DA VIES { G , Christophs ) — Rambles 
AND Adventures of our School 
Field Club. With P’our Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. price 5A 


DRUMMOND (Afwj).~TRipp’s Build. 
INGS. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crowm Svo, price 
3A 6 d, 

EDMONDS {Herbert) — Well Spent 
Lives : a Series of Modern Biogra- 
phies. Crown Svo. price 5^, 

EVANS {Marh)— Tim Story of our 
Father’s Love, told to Children; 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. price I j. 6^/. 

FARQUHARSON [M.) 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown Svo. 
price 3x. 6 d. 

II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown Svo. 
price 3 A 6 d. 

III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands, 
Crown Svo. price 33'. 6 d, 

HER FORD {Brooke)— Tke Story of 
Religion in England : a Book for 
Young Folk, Cr. Svo. cloth, price 5^, 

INGELOW { yean) — The Little 
Wonder-horn. With Fifteen Ulus- 
trations. Small Svo. price 2J. 6 dn 

yOHNSONi Virgmia m)HTKE, C ATSKILL 
Fairies. Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. Cloth, price Ss, 

KER {David)— T^m Boy Slave in 
Bokhara: a Tale of Central Asia. 
With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 35*. (id. 

The Wild PIorseman of the Pampas. 
Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, Crown Svo. price 3J. 6d. 

LA MONT {Martha MacDonald) — The 
Gladiator : a Life under the Roman 
Empire in the beginning of the Third 
Century. With 4 Illustrations by 
H. Paget. Extra fcp. Svo. cloth, 

[ price 3>L (id. 
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LEANDER (Richard) — Fantastic 
Stories, Translated from the German 
by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. price ^s, 

LEE (//^?/;^;2^)-”Her Title of FIonour. 

A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
price Ss. 

LEWIS {Mary A.)'-A'R at-witil Th^e 
Tales. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Price 33'. 6L ' 

MC CLINTOCK (Z.)— Sir Spangle 
AND THE Dingy Hen. Illustrated. 
Square crown 8vo, price 2S\ 61. 

MAC KENNA {S. y.)— P lucky Fel- 
' LOWS, A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 3r. 6d. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. 
With Six Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. price $s. 

MALDEN {H. Z’.)— Princes and Prin- 
cesses : Two Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
Small crown Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of 
‘Christina North.’ With Six Illus- 
trations, Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 2,^, 6d. 

NAAKE [J. r.) — Slavonic Fairy 
Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 53'. 

PELLETAN{E.)—i:-im Desert Pastor. 
Jean Jarousseau. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L’Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. price. 33'. 6d, 

RMANEY [Mrs. G. Z-.I-^Waking and 
Working ; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Gr, 
Svo. price ^s. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of 
Girl Life. N ew and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 33'. 6d. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 3 j, 6d. 
English Gi rls : Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d, 


DEANE V {Mrs. G. .S'.)— cont. 

J UST Anyone, and other Stories. Three 
Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, price 
is, 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo, 
price IS. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny and other Stories. 

3 Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, 
price is. 6d, 

DOSS (Mrs. E.), (‘Nelsie Brook’) — 
Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch from 
Flumble Life. With Six Illustrations. 

. Royal i6mo. price ij. 

SADLED {S. IF.) D.N.-^Tke African 
Cruiser; a Midshipman’s Adventures 
on the West Coast. With Three 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 
With Four Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy 
Land. Illustratedwith Nine Etchings. 
Square crown Svo. price 33'. 6d, 

STOCKTON {Frank R.)—K Jolly Fel- 
lowship. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price yr. 

STODD {Francis) and TURNED {Hawes). 
—Canterbury Chimes ; or, Chaucer 
Tales retold to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, price 2^. 6d. 

STRETTON David Lloyd’s 

Last Will. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Royal 16 mo. price zs. 6d. 

The Wonderful Life. Thirteenth 
Thousand, Fcap, Svo, cloth, price 
2s, 6d, 

. Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of 
‘Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ Illustrated. 
Small Svo. price 3^. 6d. 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for 
Children. By a Lady. With 3 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
4s. 6d, 

WHITAKER (Z7mw^)— C hristy’s In- 
heritance. A London Story. Illus- 
trated, Royal i6ino. price is. 6d, 

ZIMMERN {II.)—STQm'E.s IN Precious 
Stones. With Six Illustrations^ 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. price $s^ 


CONTENTS OF THE VARIOUS VOLUMES 


IN THE COLLECTED EDITIONS OF 


MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION, 

IN SEVEN OCTAVO VOLUMES. 

Cloth, price lo^. per vo!. ; i2f. 6d. Roxburgh binding. 

Contents. 

V4d1. L— miscellaneous poems. VoI. IV.-IN MEMORIAM and MAUD. 
II,— MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. V.-IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

III.— PRINCESS, AND OTHER VI.-IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

POEMS. VIL— DRAMAS. 

' Printed in large, clear, old-faced type, with a Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author, the set complete, 
cloth, price ;^3. 13^. td. ; or Roxburgh half-morocco, price ^4. ^js, 6d, 

* TIte handsomest Edition published. 

THE A UTHOR’S EDITION, 

IN SIX VOLUMES. Bound in cloth, 38^. 6</. 

Contents. 


Vol. 


L— EARLY POEMS and ENGLISH 
IDYLLS. 6^. 

II.-LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRE- 
TIUS, and other Poems. 6s. 

HI.— THE IDYLLS OP THE KING, 
complete, js. 6d. 


Vol. IV.-THE PRINCESS and MAUD. 6s. 

V.— ENOCH ARDEN and' IN 
MEMORIAM. 6s. 

VI.-QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. 

7J. 


This Edition ca7i also be had hound in half-tnorocco, Roxburgh, price is. 6d. per ml. extra. 


THE CABINET EDITION, 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. Price 25. 6^/. each. 


Contents. 


Vol. I.— EARLY POEMS. Illustrated with 
a Photographic Portrait of Mr. 
' Tennyson. 


IL— ENGLISH IDYLLS, and other 
POEMS. Containing an Engraving 
of Mr. Tennyson’s Residence at 
Aldworth. " v 


m.-LOCKSLEY HALL, and other 
^ With an Engraved 

Picture of Farringford. 


IV.— LUCRETIUS, and other POEMS. 
Containing an Engraving of a Scene 
in the Garden at Swainston. 


V.-IDYLLS OF THE KING. With 
an Autotype of ^the Bust of Mr. 
Tennyson by T. Woolner, R.A. 


Vol. VI.-IDYLLS, OF THE KING. Illus- 
trated with an Engraved Portrait of 
‘ Elaine,’ from a Photographic Study 
by Julia M. Cameron. 

VII. -IDYLLS OP THE KING. Con- 

taining an Engraving of ‘Arthur,* 
from a Photographic Study by Julia 
M. Cameron. 

VIII. -THE PRINCESS. With an En- 

graved Frontispiece. 

IX.~MAUD and ENOCH ARDEN. 
With a Picture of ‘Maud,* taken 
from a Photographic Study by Julia 
M. Cameron. 

X.-IN MEMORIAM. With a Steel 
Erjgraving of Arthur H. Hallam, 
engraved from a picture in possession 
of the Author, by J. C. Armytage. 
XL-QUEEN MARY: a Drama. With 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

XII. — HAROLD: a Drama. With Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. 


■ These Vohmtes may he had separately, or the Edition complete, in a handsome ornamental 
case, price yzs. 


THE 


Vol. I.- 

- IIL- 
.IV.- 
V.- 
I VL- 


MINIATURE EDITION, 

IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES. 

Contents.-' 

V'ol. VII.-IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
VIIL~IN MEMORIAM. 

IX. -PRINCESS. 

X. -MAUD. 

XL— ENOCH ARDEN, 

XIL-QUEEN MARY, 
HAROLD. 


■POEMS. 

-POEMS. 

POEMS. 

-IDYLLS OP THE KING. 
-IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
-IDYLLS OF THE KING, 

Vol. XIII.^ 


Bound in imUation vellum, ornamented in gilt and gilt edges, in case, price 42J. 
This Edition can also be had in plain binding and case, price 36.?. 

Spoitisivoode &■=> Co., PrinterSi New-street Squair, London, 



